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Thou snowy vision rising from the sea, 
Ensphered in realms of amethystine blue, 
And bathed eternally in tint and hue 

Of ewery cloud that passeth over thee: 
Upon thy beauteous breast there is for me 
A balm and benediction tender, true, 
Doth banish every grieving, and imbue 
My world-worn soul with peace so heavenly. 
Yet azing, on this blissful’ dream | feel 

Over heart and brain an old sweet sorrow steal 


Even as the silvery mist of yonder moon 
Rains over Venice lying in a swoon: 


This is life's apex : what has death in store: 
This world has less to dive, has Heaven more? 
= = ~ Eugene Felner. 
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VE Lindley, put down that book 
and come here at once.” 
“Ah, now, Jack; A/ease/” 
“Not another word. Come here at 
once. I want my pipe and my match- 
box—they are on the table over there.” 

“But, Jack, I eS 

“Eve!” 

The girl laid her book down witha 
sigh for her interrupted pleasure. The 
young man lay in idle luxury on the 
lounge, and within easy reach of the 
required articles, had he cared tostretch 
out his hand; but this was not Jack 
Brown's way of doing things when Eve 
was around. He would not let her go 
until she had filled his pipe, and had 
held the lighted match to it; then by 
way of reward he took her slim hand in 
his, and pressed a light kiss on the little 
pink palm. Eve returned to her book 
seemingly little affected by either the 
task or its payment. 

“T wouldn’t have moved for him,” de- 
clared Maude, his sister, looking up from 
her sewing with an indignant flash in 
her eyes. “He is laziness personified. 
It’s just like a man, expecting a woman 
to be at his beck and call every moment 
of the day! You’re a goose, Eve, to 
wait on him as you do; you not only 
make a slave of yourself, but you make 
him more and more selfish every day, 
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and spoil him for the rest of us. He 
knows better than to ask me,” she added, 
shaking her head with sternness. 

“Ves,” said Ruby Allen, as she sent 
an arch glance in the direction where 
the handsome rascal lay coolly enjoying 
his sister’s wrath, “it’s very evident that 
Jack knows us both too well to expect 
much from either of us. Are you 
aware, Mr. Brown,” turning her brilliant 
eyes fully upon him in affected serious- 
ness, “has it ever dawned upon you that 
you have never even attempted to ask 
me to do anything for your Royal High- 
ness ?” 

“Could I have dared?” he asked, 
with a soft inflection in his voice; then 
added, witha languishing glance into her 
eyes that wrought sad havoc with her 
varying pulses: “Ah! Ruby, my dar- 
ling, the small white hand that gathered 
the harebell was never my own, but 
faded and passed to that better—san, 
and | ——” 

“Jack!” cried Maude, in quick reproof; 
but Ruby’s dark skin had _ colored 
prettily under the glance he had bent 
upon her, and her long lashes drooped 
over the wayward light that had leaped 
into her eyes. Nevertheless, she spoke 
lightly in reply, for she had learned to 
hide her heart well. 

“You leave us to infer dreadful things 
by stopping so abruptly,” she said, try- 
ing not to look conscious and feeling 
strangely, foolishly happy, under the 
thrill of that carelessly bestowed glance. 
“Goon, Jack; is my sentence to remain 
amystery? What would have been my 
fate had my ‘small, white hand’”—study- 
ing it critically to hide the beatings of 
her heart as she awaited his reply— 
“been really your ‘own’?” 

“Can you not imagine?” he asked, 
smiling meaningly into her lovely face. 
“Ruby, let your own heart tell you 
all that I would say. Why need I ex- 
plain further?” 

“For pity’s sake, Jack, don’t flirt so 
horribly,” Maude broke in, shaking out 
her work impatiently and with all the 
distaste of one who feels her position as 
“third party” weighing heavily upon 
her. “I’m sure I don’t know where you 
could have inherited such qualities, for 
neither father nor mother look as though 
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they knew the first thing about flirting. 
You and Ruby are outrageous flirts and 
I won’t sit here another moment to be 
disgraced by such behavior. Ruby, I 
am ashamed of you!” 

Ruby laughed gayly. These little 
scenes of warfare, where the glances 
and tones were used as missiles and the 
hearts as shields, against which many 
blows fell harmlessly and only some 
left their indentation, were too frequent 
to create any disturbance in her soul. 
She had lived near the Browns all her 
life and was Maude’s most intimate 
friend; she knew the family well and 
the intimacy between the two houses 
had permitted a freedom of speech that 
called for no apol- 
ogy. Ruby knew 
well that Maude 
would have been 
only too delighted 
could their bond of 
friendship have 
been strengthened 
through her mar- 
riage with Jack, 
and was not by 
any means ignor- 
ant of the fact that 
she was aided and 
abetted in all she 
said or did. The 
possibility that the 
astute young gen- 
tleman himself 
might also be in 
possession of these 
same facts, was en- 
tirely overlooke% ‘ 
by the womanly 
disregard for de- 
tails the two young 
schemers display- 
ed. Ruby’s beauty and charming man- 
ners had given her the rather precarious 
position of reigning belle in the bust- 
ling, gossipy town of North Lincoln ; 
but she wore her honors with such ex- 
quisite grace and tact that she had not 
an enemy in the whole place. 

She arose to go, as Maude folded away 
her sewing, and began slowly drawing 
on her gloves. Her head was slightly 
inclined over her task, and her long 
lashes were shaded prettily on her soft, 


olive cheek, where a delicate color 
burned, like the reflection of hidden 
fires. With her tall figure drawn to its 


full height and clothed in the rich dark 
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gown that fitted perfectly into every 
faultless outline of her form, she looked 
very handsome, indeed. Perhaps she 
felt Jack’s eyes upon her, and that very 
knowledge lent an additional beauty to 
her face; she had never looked lovelier in 
her life, and Jack was obliged to ac- 
knowledge it to himself. 

From the contemplation of her superb 
charms his eyes wandered to where a 
small figure was ensconced in the distant 
window seat, its curly head bent over 
a book, and the short-sighted, spectacled 
eyes eagerly scanning the pages in the 
vain endeavor to race with the fast- 
fading daylight. The quizzical keen- 
ness of his eyes softened and sobered as 
he watched her. 
Dear, clumsy, stu- 
dious little girl! 
How they all loved 
her! So humble, 
so gentle, so sweet- 
tempered, she 
grew like a flower 
in their midst. He 
could not recall an 
hour when she had 
not been all the 
world to him dur- 
ing the ten years 
since his mother 
had adopted her 
upon the sudden 
death of both her 
parents. Her 
mother had been a 
very dear, friend of 
Mrs. Brown’s, and 
the little orphaned 
child of six years 
had been received 
warmly and gladly 
into the heart and 
home of the wealthy family on Leland 
avenue. Jack wondered, with a.sudden 
stab of remorse, whether he had made 
those years to her all that he might 
have done. Vague scenes when that 
pleading face had turned timidly away 
from her tormentor with that helpless 
“Please don’t; Jack, dear,” rose with 
uncomfortable persistence before him, 
and he mentally thrashed himself for it. 
He told himself that he had been a 
downright, contemptible puppy, and 
determined then and there to resist all 
future occasions for tormenting her, no 
matter how tempting. But alas, for his 
good resolutions! He knew that he 
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should not be able to keep them even as 
he registered them with that apparent 
sincerity. 

He withdrew his gaze from her re- 
luctantly and, as he did so, met Ruby’s 
black orbs fixed in curious penetration 
upon him. Neither pair of eyes fell in 
the long close scrutiny that followed, 


‘““THE FEW BLOCKS WERE TRAVERSED IN SILENCE ™ 


for a strange fascination held them to- 
gether. It was an odd moment—one in 
which the soul of each lay bare to the 
other. Jack’s eyes fell first, for he had 
read Ruby’s carefully hidden secret. 
It needed no words to tell her, poor child, 
that he had no love in his heart to give. 
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She followed her friend in silence from 
the room, but turned on the threshold 
and threw him an arch glance from her 
bonny eyes and a last coquettish word. 
Its very daring hid the despair in her 
heart and left him puzzling over the 
evidence of his own senses. He re- 
sumed his position on the lounge after 


ye 


(Pp. 457.) 


the girls had gone, and lay staring sober- 
ly at the wall thinking over some ver 

surprising things. The shadows wale 
creeping stealthily across the hardwood 
floor of the room, which had always 
been a sort of rallying center, render- 
ing the figure in the distant window- 
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seat almost  indistinguishable. He 
could just make out the head and the 
book held jealously against the pane. 
That she cared very little for him or 
any other man when a book could be 
obtained was very evident and not 
very flattering. But Ruby! Ruby, the 
peerless! Superb in her womanhood ; 
with eyes whose fires nothing could 
quench : 

With lips where Cupid dips 

His darts to sweeten slyly. 

Ah! how could she have loved—no— 
what was he saying, into what foolish 
speculation was 
he drifting? He 
rose and_ shook 
himself impatient- 
ly. His pipe had rr 
gone out and slip- | 
ping it into his 3 
pocket he made 
his way carefully 
across the room, 
seeking the win- 
dow-seat in quest 
of diversion from 
his thoughts. 

Feeling her last 
precious moments 
of daylight in jeop- 
ardy, Eve turned 
her back upon him 
as he approached, 
hoping that he 
would take the 
unmistakable hint 
and leave her in 
peace; but despite 
sundry good reso- 
lutions and the 
consciousness of 
the meanness of 
the deed, he had 
no intention of do- 


; : = . M52: . he he 
ing this. To tease (P. 454.) gize, my dear, it is 


Eve until her eyes flashed, was a feat 
not to be lightly estimated by one 
who knew her good temper. He put 
his hand beneath her chin and smiled 
down into the pleading face he had 
raised. “Come, my Cleopatra,” he said, 
with affected tenderness, “turn not thy 
lovely countenance from thine adoring 
Antony. Dost dream that he . 

“Oh, Jack; please do go away! Iso 
want to finish this before dinner.” But 
Jack had drawn her head back until it 
lay against his breast and was whisper- 
ing softly : 
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‘‘ Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear ; 
Listen to the great heart-secrets, 
Thou, and thou alone must hear.” 


“ Ah, Jack! please don’t quote those 
words in that tone, it hurts me,” and she ; 
struggled out of his arms. ‘“ There is 
something so terribly pathetic in the 
whole poem, that I cannot laugh at it. 
All Mark Antony’s sin—the temptation 
and the fall, seem to cry out through 
the lines of that poem for a merciful 
judgment. I,’—looking at him shyly— 
“T have shed oceans of tears over it.” 

Her book had been dropped into her 
lap and the disfig- 
uring spectacles 
were laid on top of 
it. Jack was not a 
little disconcerted 
to see the tears in 
her eyes now. This 
climax to his teas- 
ing was something 
he had not bar- 
gained for. 

‘‘] think.” he 
said, with manly 
tact, “your eyes are 
a little foggy now, 
Miss Gig-Lamps. 
I hope you are not 
anticipating the 
pleasure of weep- 
ing on the front of 
my coat?” 

‘Oh, no,” smil- 
ing,and wiping the 
drops away with a 
stealthy hand. 
“I— I—couldn’t 
help it, you know?” 

“Yes, yes ; I un- 
derstand your case 
perfectly. Don’t 
trouble to apolo- 


nothing more serious than a weakness 
of the lachrymal gland, and knowing 
you as Ido I can warrant you a speedy eis 
recovery. Come, Eve,” his tone chang- 
ing into one that was kindness itself, 
“brace up and tell me what you are go- 
ing to give father for his birthday ?” 

“JT didn’t have much money, you 
know,” she began, pathetically; “but I 
heard that Uncle John wanted a pair of 
cuff-buttons ; so the other day I bought 
him a lovely pair for twenty-five cents. 
Real silver, Jack, with a pretty ruby in 
thecenter! I think the peddler said that 
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they were ‘oxenized,’” she added, as 
her companion stared fixedly out of the 
window. 

“Well, that will do very nicely,” the 
young fellow said, as she made one of 
those abrupt pauses for which she was 
famous. “And I'll tell you what I’ll do, 
I'll give you a little box that I bought 
—it came from Tiffany’s. It will just 
hold them and they will look so much 
better.” 

“But I’ve taken the little box al- 
ready, Jack ; you didn’t give me time to 
finish what I was saying.” 


“ Ah——! 
“ Are you mad, Jack?” 
“Mad? Oh, no; no, indeed. I’m 


feeling for more air, my dear, that is 
all. Eve, for cool impudence you are a 
credit to your sex. Well, have the box 
and welcome; but there goes the din- 
ner-bell and here am I not yet dressed, 
to say nothing of your toilet, my 
charmer. Come, let us run.” 

It happened that a day or two after 
the birthday of John Brown, senior, 
John Brown, junior, finding some su- 
perfluous time on his hands, sauntered 
into the family school-room with the 
idea of getting rid of it at a low 
price. Hediscovered the elegant Ruby 
on her knees popping corn before a 
fire that had been hastily kindled on 
the hearth. She held the corn-popper 
out at arm’s length in an attitude of 
tragic despair and pleading, which in 
reality meant that she wished to be as 
far as possible from the flame. 

“Let me do that for you, Ruby,” said 
Jack, politely. 

“ Oh, no thank you,” said Ruby smil- 
ing up at him as she spoke. “I don’t 
mind in the least now; but it was pretty 
hot at first.” 

She watched him out of the corner of 
her eye hoping that he would take the 
vacant chair near her; but he went over 
to where Maude and Eve were busily 
salting and buttering a panful of corn, 
and sat on the table swinging his legs 
leisurely back and forth and helping 
himself generously from the pan, much 
to the indignation of the workers. Eve’s 
bent head was too near his shoulder to 
suit Ruby’s taste; she wished that she 
had not refused his offer—it would at 
least have kept him near her side, or, 
rather, she could have hovered near him 
on pretext of superintending her work. 
Her heart was growing bitter under the 
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burden of these baffled hopes, and the 
feelings she had entertained thus far 
toward Eve were being tinged with 
this same sentiment. All unconscious 
of this rivalry, Eve stood there blush- 
ing painfully under Jack’s merciless 
raillery, but meekly and helplessly en- 
during it as was her wont. 

“For once, my dear,” he was saying, 
while Maude listened in amused silence, 
“for once, you have acquitted yourself 
with honor during the festivities under 
which this house has labored for the 
past few days. Not one blunder, not 
one mistake! In the annals of your 
history this page of your existence 
shall ” 

“Eve! Is Eve here?” And Uncle 
John poked his head in at the door. “I 
just stepped in to ask you something, 
daughter; your Aunt Maria has gone 
into the city to-day, and I thought that I 
would get her to stop at Tiffany’s and 
exchange the cuff-buttons you gave me 
for a watch charm. You don’t care, do 
you, dear ?” 

“ [—I—you—” Poor Eve stood help- 
lessly gazing at him, unable to proceed. 
Uncle John gave a frightened exclama- 
tion. The girls looked on in silence; 
but with prompt gallantry, Jack stepped 
forward and pushed a chair conveniently 
near Eve’s tottering limbs. 

“Tt’s nothing—nothing at all, father,”’ 
he said, in a preternaturally grave voice 
in answer to his father’s exclamation. 

“Eve feels a little chilly at present, I 
think, but she will recover. I think, 
also, that she would prefer that you 
should retain the buttons she gave you, 
and you could exchange the other pair 
instead—the pair I gave you. They, 
also,” with slight emphasis, “ came from 
Tiffany’s.” 

Kind-hearted Uncle John was all 
contrition. He begged Eve’s pardon a 
thousand times and vowed that nothing 
would ever again induce him to part 
with her gift. Fifteen minutes later 
they heard the front door close with a 
bang that shook the whole house, and 
creeping nearer to Jack, Eve whispered 
tearfully : 

“Oh! Jack, do you think he will be 
in time?” 

“T have no doubt,” said our hero, 
drawing her to him the better to look 
into her troubled eyes. “Eve,” he 
added, suddenly, “how old are you 
nowadays, anyway ?” 
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“ Sixteen,” said Eve, looking down in 
uncomfortable anticipation of one of 
his flattering speeches ; but instead, he 
said, with his usual coolness, and in so 
low a tone that the others could not 
catch it: 

“ Well, as you are aware, I am going 
to Germany in a few days, and I should 
like to have you write to me very often, 
if you will?” 

Eve opened her eyes wide in her as- 
tonishment. “ Why, of course I will, if 
you are sure that you care for it, 
Jack.” 

“There you go again!” said he, 
wrathfully, and giving her a little 
shake ; “if I hadn’t cared for it, should 
I have asked you, Miss Stupid? Sucha 
girl as you are, Eve, always saying half- 
witted things! Now remember; I 
won't have any misspelling or blotting, 
and you are to write your very best 
hand. Don’t send mea letter with the 
‘e’ on the end of ‘strong’ instead of 

‘on ‘strange’ as you did in that beastly 
little note you sent me in one of 
mother’s. I was ashamed—do you hear 
me, Eve? I was positively ashamed 
of it.” 

“Yes, Jack ; I'll try to remember.” 

“Very well; but see here, Eve,” draw- 
ing her back as she turned to leave him, 
and speaking very softly and coaxingly, 
“say something nice to me in each let- 
ter, will you? Say that you have missed 
me, and are longing to have me come 
back ; say anything—something that— 
that sounds as though you cared two 
cents whether you ever saw me again.” 

“Yes, I'll try to do everything as you 
would like.” The humble, childlike eyes 
were looking straight into his with a 
glance so pure and sweet that he wanted, 
with all his heart, to take her into his 
arms and kiss her then and there. 

“You do care a little, Eve?” 

“Yes, Jack; but let me go now. Ruby 
is asking for this pan.” 

“Ruby be—oh, very well; go, of 
course, if you like, and I'll finish this 
panful of popped corn before she is 
through with you.” 

She did not return; but withdrew to 
the window, and sat there looking over 
a book. 

Ruby’s gaze followed her wistfully, 
inquiringly. What could there be in the 
small, childish face and figure, so lacking 
in beauty, that was attracting him so 
strongly? What charm did this insig- 
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nificant girl possess that she herself, in 
all her radiant womanhood, lacked in 
his eyes? Why could Eve succeed in 
winning his attention and, yes, even his 
affection without an effort, when all her 
own undisputed charms failed so deplor- 
ably? The fact was anguish to her. 
She rose, and with feigned carelessness 
sauntered over to the spot where the 
young girl was seated. Under pretense 
of looking over the book with her, she 
drew up a chair and sat down. Eve 
turned the pages slowly, but Ruby stud- 
ied her face instead of the book. No, 
there was no single beauty or charm in 
it to which she herself could not lay sov- 
ereign claim. A rush of sad, despairing 
tears blinded her for a moment; then 
she controlled her emotion. 

“Eve,” she said, softly, “look up at 
me.” Eve obeyed as she always obeyed, 
in unquestioning compliance to the will 
of others. She met the black orbs that 
were looking into her face so search- 
ingly, with the gentle, unshadowed light 
her eyes must have worn in infancy. 
The bitterness in Ruby’s heart melted 
into infinite tenderness. She had found 
the charm that rivaled her own. 

“Eve,” she said, timidly—a timidity 
that was new to her—“am I pretty to 
look at, do you think ?” 

The girl closed her book, and looked 
into the beautiful face with honest ad- 
miration in her near-sighted eyes. 

“Yes, very,” she said, sweetly ; “ you 
are wonderfully beautiful, Ruby, and 
that is much more than being merely 
pretty, isn't it? Jack says that he 
never saw a more beautiful girl. He 
says you are——” 

“Well, chatter-box, go on; what did 
I say?” 

But one of those abrupt pauses had 
come and Eve hung her head, blushing 
painfully : 

“ {|—j[——.” 

“Yes?” 

But no further words were forthcom- 
ing. She waited dumbly for her sen- 
tence, as he stood over her in a menacing 
attitude. Suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, she dodged under his arm and 
would have escaped him altogether, but 
that in her haste and near-sightedness 
she tripped over a footstool and fell 
headlong. Hearing the crash, Maude 
looked up from the novel she was 
“skimming” and burst out laughing at 
the spectacle. Even Ruby could not 
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help joining in her mirth, the child 
looked so ridiculously frightened. But 
Jack did not laugh; he caught her up 
bodily and carried her back to the 
lounge, where he coolly deposited her, 
and sitting down beside her held her in 
place with his arm about her waist. 

“ Eve,” he said sternly, and as though 
the idea had come to him for the first 
time, “are you afraid of me?” 

Her head drooped on her breast and 
her cheeks were growing white under 
the ridicule her clumsiness had evoked. 
She struggled desperately to repress 
them, but the hot tears were filling her 
eyes. Jack saw the tears and his whole 
manner changed at once. 

“ My darling,” he whispered, tenderly, 
“ what zs there about me that frightens 
you so? Can’t you tell me?” 

The brown head was shaken so vig- 
orously at this that a bright tear left its 
fellows and dropped on Jack’s hand. 

“ Do I speak too harshly to you, Eve?” 

“No.” 

“ Am I too rough with you, then?” 

“No. Let me go, Jack, please,” in a 
stifled voice; “I—I want to go out of 
the room, where they can’t see me. 
Don’t—-don’t let them laugh at me.” 

“You foolish child! Of course I 
won't. I am going to take care of you 
always, Eve ; you need a keeper badly.” 

But Eve had slipped from his arms 
and was out of the room before he had 
crossed the floor to the fire. Ruby 
drew her skirts aside and he sat down 
on the floor beside her. She immedi- 
ately started the subject of Eve and her 
haps and mishaps, thinking to please 
him, but he tactfully led the conversa- 
tion away from the young girl, and they 
finally drifted off into the subject of his 
contemplated trip abroad. When Ruby 
rose to go, Jack proffered his escort to 
her door. Knowing this to be their last 
walk and talk together for many months, 
Ruby had staked her highest hopes on 
the interview ; but, to her vexation and 
disappointment, the few blocks that 
separated the two houses were traversed 
by them in a complete silence. She 
tried vainly to break the spell, but Jack 
had relapsed into an unaccountable 
state of quietude, and she herself was 
strangely tongue-tied. Hestalked along 
by her side, looking very cool, very 
handsome and very superior. He had 
squared his broad shoulders under the 
delusion that he had had a fine military 
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training and was expected to show it in 
the erectness of his bearing and the 
carriage of his handsome head. 

His companion watched him in covert 
admiration, loving him as never before. 
The tendrils of her love wound them- 
selves in undying strength about his 
every word and glance, but that sweet, 
unworldly face rose in her mental vision, 
shutting him further and further away 
beyond her grasp, through its very un- 
consciousness of giving pain. Her head 
was bent and she shut her teeth hard to 
keep back the scream of anguish that 
rose to her lips. She turned at her door 
and held out a cold little hand to him. 

“Good-bye, Jack,” she said unsteadily. 
“You know all that I would say to you 
—all that I would wish for you in this 
trip ?” 

He took her hand in a gentle but firm 
pressure. “Yes; thank you, Ruby, you 
are very kind,” and smiling down upon 
her averted face in affectionate, but un- 
conscious cruelty. ‘ You will write to 
me sometimes, won’t you? You will tell 
me all about them at home—all the news 
about Maude and—and Eve? They are, 
as a family, the most wretched of cor- 
respondents, you know, and to hear from 
one who knows them as you do, would 
be the height of good-luck. Well, since 
this must be farewell, I will say ‘ good- 
bye’—dear.” He had said that last 
word kindly; she knew that he had 
meant it only in kindness and she drew 
her hand away and went slowly into the 
house. “—and Eve; ” he had uttered 
the name with a lingering tenderness 
he could not control; she had felt it 
and it had stabbed her to the very 
soul. 

A few minutes before his departure 
that week, Jack left the others and hur- 
ried back into the house after Eve; he 
found her in the library. 

“Are you going to kiss me good- 
bye?” he demanded, putting down his 
hat and cane and approaching her; but 
a spirit of willfulness entered her. She 
raised her head and her eyes flashed. 
This fire in her face lent a new attrac- 
tion to it and the young fellow stared in 
surprised admiration. 

“No, I am not going to kiss you,” she 
said, defiantly, and he retreated a step. 

“You're zot /” he exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment. “Why, what does this mean, 
and when I am going away for so many 
years? Why will you not?” 
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“ Because,” she said, floundering again 
and losing that new-born dignity as 
suddenly as it had come—“ because, I 
don’t want to.” 

“Oh, very well.” 
his heel with a flush on his face. 
Eve ran after him all contrition. 

“Yes, I will, Jack; yes, I will; please 
don’t go away like that,” she implored, 
clinging to his arm; but he shook her 
off. 

“No, thank you; don’t trouble your- 
self, I beg.” Then, because he was so 
hurt he grew very angry. “ This is an- 
other of your blunders, I see. A sort of 
climax to the series to which I have 
been treated within these past months. 
A charming companion you will make, 
one of these days, with your stupid 
speeches. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Eve; your conduct -is abso- 
lutely disgraceful! I’ve done my best 
to point out your mistakes in the kindest 
possible manner to you, but you pay no 
more heed to what I say than if I hadn’t 
spoken. 
the most childish things, at the most 
aggravating moments, and I’d like 
nothing better than to shake you for it. 
You needn’t flatter yourself,” loftily, 
“that I care whether you kiss me or not, 
for I don’t (oh, Jack!); but to treat a 
fellow so when he is going away for 
two or three years is small, to say the 
least.” 

But he need not have gone so far, 
for Eve’s arms were already around his 
neck, and she was rubbing her soft 
cheek coaxingly against his coat. There 
was no kiss given or taken after all, but 
he managed to fold his arms about her in 
spite of the fact that his cane was prod- 
ding her most unmercifully in the back. 
He said “ good-bye, darling,” very husk- 
ily, and went away. 

* * * 


And he turned on 
But 


* * 


The four long years of his absence 
passed uneventfully at home, and they 
missed him so sorely and were so de- 
lighted when at last he wrote and set 
the date of his return that they decided 
to give him a royal welcome to his 
native land. Accordingly, three days 
after his arrival, lights were to be seen 
streaming from every window of the 
Brown mansion. There was the sound 
of music ; the distant hum of voices and 
merry laughter ; and where some negli- 
gent hand had forgotten to draw the 
heavy curtains together, the passer by 
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You do the most unexpected, | 





caught glimpses of the brilliant throng 
within. In all this gathering, bronzed, 
handsome, as coolly superior as ever, 
Jack moved about with the air of a pol- 
ished courtier. It was evident that it 
agreed with him to receive flattery, 
though he hid it cleverly with his native 
cunning. He was certainly a very ele- 
gant looking man, and if aware of this 
fact also, his blasé manner gave him 
an appearance of such lofty indifference 
to his charms that many of his wor- 
shipers were taken in by it. 

“It’s a pretty scene,” Uncle John was 
remarking, as he stood aside with Eve 
in a crowded corner of the room. “I 
wish that I were young enough to take 
part in it myself. How is it that you 
are not dancing, Eve? Are you too 
intellectual to indulge in this sort of 
thing ?” 

“Oh, no!” and the girl paused. It 
was the same old Eve, with her broken 
sentences—her abrupt pauses and gen- 
eral air of humility. Her white dress 
was very becoming, however, and her 
rough brown hair was coiled in a shin- 
ing mass on her shapely head. Tiny 
tendrils, like a baby’s curls, escaped 
from the rest and lay like threads of 
light on the broad forehead. But the 
obnoxious glasses still adorned the 
otherwise pretty face and Eve was little 
changed. 

“jJack’s a lucky scamp,” his father 
said, watching him with pardonable 
pride as he glided past them just then 
dancing with Ruby Allen. “He’s as 
bright as a dollar and will make a 
splendid lawyer one of these days if 
he’ll only let society get on without him 
for afew years ; but, of course, he won’t ; 
he’s like all the rest of the young fools 
—pleasure first and business afterward. 
I wish to heaven that some good woman 
would get hold of him and marry.him 
before these society girls get their 
fingers on him ; a wise wife would keep 
all that is manly in him uppermost. 
Drat the boy! Look at him now. He 
is bending over Ruby as she sits there, 
as though he worshiped the ground 
she walked on, and yet I know that it is 
only one of his abominable foreign 
tricks of manner. I’d give a thousand 
dollars for the chance to thrash them 
out of him.” 

“Yes,” said Eve, stupidly. She felt a 
little sick at heart just then and thought 
iongingly of some cool retreat where 
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she could be alone. “ Take me across 
the room to the door, uncle, please,” she 
said, gently. “My head is so hot and 
tired with all this light and confusion 
that I want to go into the school-room, 
where it is cooler.” 

“ Why, certainly, child ; but see here, 
Eve,” said this brilliant old gentleman, 
as he escorted her to the door, “I am 
sure that your glasses must be far too 
strong for you; they make your eyes 
look as though they were full of tears. 
You must let me take you down to Dr. 
Moffat to-morrow to have him examine 
them.” 

“Very well,” said Eve, escaping from 
him, and she hurried down to the school- 
room. The shades had been allowed to 
run up to the tops of the windows, and 
the room seemed flooded with moon- 
light. She paused and unconsciously 
held out her hot handsin the clear light 
as though to cool them; then she went 
over to the window-seat and sat down 
dejectedly. That lump was still rising 
in her throat, and her eyes ached with 
the tears that brimmed over them, de- 
spite glasses and that faint spasm of 
pride that had contracted her heart. 

“T must not care,” she thought, wist- 
fully; “it will always be so; there will 
always be that some one who is not 
plain, stupid, blundering Eve.” 

The little hands were lying helplessly 
folded in her lap; her head was droop- 
ing, and there was an air of patient suf- 
fering in her whole attitude. She had 
taken off her glasses, for they were so 
blurred that she could no longer see 
through them. 

“Well, chicken, so you have scorned 
the society of your betters for this re- 
treat, have you? A nice chase you have 
given me! Here I have searched the 
house for you, and only came upon fa- 
ther a few moments ago for information 
as to your whereabouts. Has it failed 
to reach the nun-like thoughts dwelling 
in the dim cloister of your mind that 
this is our waltz, or were you trying to 
sneak out of it ?” 

He had coolly brushed her dress aside, 
and seated himself in the window near 
her. His keen eye had not failed to 
note her shrinking attitude at his prox- 
imity, but he made no allusion to it, and 
she did not even raise her head. 

“Come, Eve,” he said, finally, having 
waited vainly for her to speak; “are you 
not going to waltz with me?” 
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“ Please—please excuse me, Jack; I 
—I don’t want to waltz with—with 

“Me?” 

“Oh! no; I was going to say any one. 
It is too hot, and I am too tired to waltz. 
I’d rather sit here alone.” 

“Ah!. Thanks.” And Jack stroked 
his mustache, thoughtfully. 

“T didn’t mean quite that,” said poor 
Eve, seeing her social blunder at once ; 
“I—I meant that I e 

“Well,” studying her keenly, “since 
you seem to find it impossible to tell me 
what you do mean, suppose you give 
me an opportunity in which to tell you 
what / mean. Now listen carefully to 
what I say: Eve, I love you with my 
whole heart !” 

To his surprise the girl sprang down 
to the floor and away from him. Her 
bosom was heaving and a fiery light of 
anger burned in her great, dark eyes. 
She was radiantly lovely for the first 
time in her life. 

“Jack Brown, don’t you dare to talk 
to me in such a strain as that,” she 
cried, stamping her foot. “I will not 
have it; oh, I wé// not have it!” She 
paused, choked with emotion. The 
young man watched her with a curious 
intensity, his eyes very bright and 
tender. 

“What is this? You bad-tempered 
little thing, how many more surprises 
have you in store for me? Do you 
know that at this moment you are dis- 
tractingly beautiful? Yes, you are sim- 
ply magnificent; pray, don’t move, or 
you will spoil the effect.” Wounded 
beyond expression the girl buried her 
quivering face in her hands and leaned 
against the wall. “There, now you 
have ruined all.” 

She heard Jack move, and then felt 
his strong, masterful hands on her 
shoulders, turning her around so as to 
face him again. 

“Eve Lindley, I trust that my pa- 
tience will hold out until the millenni- 
um is come, for by that time you may 
possibly have gotten a grain of sense into 
your stupid little head ; meanwhile, I 
should like to call you to account for the 
compliment you have just paid me. Do 
you mean to tell me that you thought 
that I was lying in what I said to you? 
Answer me; do you? Whom do you 
suppose I worked for all these years at 
college and abroad? Whom do you 
suppose I dreamed of—planned for 
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night and day in that time? Whom do 
you suppose I longed ardently to meet 
upon my arrival at home? This girl 
here,” and he drew from the inner 
pocket of his dress-coat a worn, bat- 
tered tintype—a caricature of the little 
woman before him. 

“And she won't even believe that I 
love her, although this picture has never 
been parted from me an hour. Now, 
Eve,no more blundering or stammer- 
ing, but answer me promptly ; why have 
you avoided me since my return? Why 
have I been snubbed until I no longer 
recognize my own feelings?” 

Even in that critical moment of her 
life, Eve’s tongue failed her. She stood 
there with her head hanging down and 
one small hand held tightly in his, like 
a child that had been scolded. The 
color had crept into her cheeks again, 
though her lashes were still wet with 
tears. She appeared so sweet, so alto- 
gether lovable just then, that Jack’s 
heart beat faster as he drew her to him. 

“Eve, Eve,” he said alarmed, “why 
are you so silent—what am I to think? 
Not that you do not love your old Jack! 
No, it cannot be that—you would not be 
so cruel afterall these years. I will make 
you love me—you must—you shall love 
me,” he said, passionately. ‘“ You be- 
long to no other man. You are mine by 
right of the long years in which I have 
cared for you and waited for you.” 
Then, his voice softening, he added with 
something of his former cool mockery : 
“My precious child, was there ever a 
creature as void of vanity and common- 
sense! Had you had one trace of self- 
conceit throughout your whole ethereal 
composition, you would have seen ages 
ago that I have been heels over head in 
love with you ever since you came into 
this adoring, but unappreciative family. 
But no; nearsighted mentally, as well as 
physically, you have ridden rough-shod 
over my heart for this many a day, 
which is all the apology necessary for 
the dilapidated condition in which that 
heart now lies at your feet. As I look 
back on the past Iam appalled at the 
task I set myself, for surely never man 
worked harder to plant the seeds of af- 
fection on more rocky soil. I can now 








demand a reward for my toil and pa- 
tience with a clear conscience. Look up 
and speak to me, Eve; say that you will 
marry me, little girl.” 
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“ But—Ruby ?” 

“*Ruby’? What about Ruby, now, 
pray?” ’ 

“She is so beautiful, so accomplished 
and iovely ; while I ‘ 

“Yes, Ruby is very beautiful, very 
accomplished and very lovely, while you 
are only Eve. A. homely, nearsighted 
little wretch with a heart of adamant. 
Go on.” 

“Oh, Jack; how could you!” 

“So! You are really coming to your 
senses at last, are you? ‘The gods 
give us joy, Audrey.” Then I need not 
despair. Well, my dear Eve, when you 
are in full possession of your senses, 
suppose you tell me whether the lowly 
title of ‘Mrs. John Brown, Jr,’ suits your 
ladyship.” 

“Tf you are sure that there is no one 
else you would rather marry ?” she sug- 
gested, timidly. 

“Tf so,” mockingly, “ you will joyfully 
step aside and await your turn, will 
you? You will wait until the all-power- 
ful hand of death has seen fit to rob me 
of spouse No. 1; then as spouse No. 2, 
you will—of course, providing that there 
is no one else awaiting the opportunity 
—condescend to fill the vacancy? Eve, 
I don’t want to flatter you, but truth 
compels me to say that your powers of 
self-abnegation are fearfully and won- 
derfully developed. My dear little girl, 
the time has come for us to settle this 
question once and for all, but in my way 
if you please. See, I will put my arms 
about you so, Eve,” and he [aid the 
little brown head against his heart, kiss- 
ing it tenderly where the stray curls 
brushed his lips, “and you wilt under- 
stand at last that I am quite in earnest 
about this. You are mine now, child,” 
he added, huskily, drawing her closer to 
his breast, as though he feared some one 
might dispute his treasure. “You are 
mine! Do you understand all that that 
means? J/ine, until death us do part 
and God will take care of the here- 
after. I can afford’ to trust Him with 
that, my darling, since He has trusted so 
much with me. Are you happy, Eve? 
What! Silent, still? Can’t you give 
me some token ?” 

He bent his head lower, in expectancy, 
and then it was that softly, shyly, but 
with all the love of her pure young 
heart in the act, she lifted her face and 
kissed him very tenderly on the lips. 
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FISH-SHOOTING IN 


THE WEST INDIES. 


BY HENRY WYDAM LANIER. 


I had ridden into camp fif- 
teen minutes before, tired 
out, plastered with mud, and 

soaked with perspiration, partly from a 
hard day’s work in some “ brugadoo” 
country. But my demoralization was 
more on account of my gay little pony. 
He had been feeling “chipper” and 
considered it his bounden duty to shy 
at everything, and to run away at least 
once to every four shies. I had drop- 
ped into a chair in the dining-tent, call- 
ing loudly for tea, and after the first 
cup, was reveling in anticipation in the 
delights of a comfortable “loaf” with 
my long pipe, subsequent to a bath and 
some cool, loose garments. 

The round, smug face of our invalua- 
ble Thomas protruded through the end 
of the tent. “ Wuk mahssa, de busha 
cahl yuh, sah.” Rising most unwill- 
ingly, I saw Seymour, the owner of the 
estate upon which we were camped, 
standing on the porch of his house just 
across the gully. 

“ Aye, aye, General; what is it?” I 
called. 

“Come down tothe bridge presently,” 
he shouted, “and we’ll shoot some fish.” 

“Good enough. I'll be there in ten 
minutes.” I forgot all about my epicu- 
rean dreams, for I had listened with 
wonder to Seymour’s tall stories about 
the fish he had shot in the river just 
below. 

“ Saddle the mare, Thomas,” I said, 
and after another cup of the fragrant 
Ceylon—it is very bad form to drink 
only one cup—I picked up my shot-gun, 
put some shells and cigars into my pock- 
ets, and rode down the steep hill to the 
river. 

Our camp and Seymour’s house occu- 
pied the summits of two knobs, from 
both of which the ground fell almost 
sheer to the waters of the Rio Grande. 
About a thousand feet below Seymour’s 
the main road crossed the river on a 
fine iron girder bridge, five hundred feet 
long and some fifteen feet from the sur- 
face of the water. As I passed along 
the river side I could see the ripples out 
near the island made bya school of mul- 
let, and every now and then there was 
a splash as a big fish rose for an insect 
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under the bushes which fringed the 
bank. When I reached the bridge Sey- 
mour was waiting with two coolie (or 
Hindustani) boys, each of whom carried 
a rifle and some ammunition. We went 
half-way across the bridge and perched 
ourselves on top of the broad girder 
which formed the railing. 

“ Now, Cadan, you and George Miller 
get down below, quick !” said Seymour. 
“Lanier, drop that fool shot-gun and 
take the small rifle. If I wound a 
fish and he rises, you can settle him 
with it.” 

The “small” rifle was a Winchester 
38, but the other weapon was a huge 
44-caliber Springfield musket, taking a 
cartridge between three and four inches 
long. 

Just beneath us was a sand-bar on top 
of which the water was from three to 
four feet deep, falling off gradually to 
fifteen or twenty feet on our right. It 
was a perfect afternoon and the river 
was clear as crystal. Presently Cadan 
and George Miller appeared on the 
ledge of the stone pier a little to our 
left, clad in the same fashion which 
obtained among our ancestors ere Adam 
invented his leafy make-shift. Then I 
understood that they were to pick up 
the fish, and that we were now quite 
ready for action, all but the game—for, 
though the river-bottom was perfectly 
visible, not a fish was in sight. For 
several minutes we sat thus, and I had 
just turned away to rest my eyes when 
Seymour threw the rifle up to his 
shoulder and I saw a great fish sail 
majestically out from under the bridge. 
Bang! Whatacommotion in the water! 
In the midst of it rose a shining, white 
belly. I picked up, in my excitement, 
the shot-gun instead of the rifle, and 
gave him both barrels as he came to the 
surface. “After him, Cadan; lively 
now!” yelled Seymour, and the lithe, 
graceful brown form of the coolie was 
at the spot in oneleap; “ bullfrogging” 
to the bottom, he came up with a hand 
in the big fish’s gills. It was a beau- 
ty, showing a white belly, silver-gray 
flanks, getting darker and with a yellow 
tint toward the back, and a glossy black 
stripe on each side from head to tail— 
a twenty-five-pounder. 
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“ A snook,” said Seymour. “By the 
way, you needn’t have fired that time. 
Whenever you see the blood they are: 
safe, but otherwise bang away.” 

When the boys had strung the fish on 
apiece of “wiss” (wéss, withes, 2. é., vines) 
we resumed our attitude of watchful- 
ness, and presently saw a school of 
forty or fifty fat mullet coming up the 
river. “You can talk all you want, but 
don’t move your hands,” said my friend. 
The unsuspecting fish came on, darting 
from one side to the other and then 
resting almost motionless for a mo- 
ment before resuming their upward 
course. Seymour waited until they 
were almost underneath, and then, when 
he fired, I saw three white bellies turn 
up and rise slowly to the top. The 
owners were, however, not dead, as 
their feeble wriggles showed. 

“ After them, Cadan! After them, 
George Miller!” The two boys splashed 
in, but the tide and the movements of 
the fish carried them over the edge of 
the sand-bar. I was too rattled to shoot 
at all, this time, until they were out of 
range. 

“Hello! there they are, by Jove!” I 
exclaimed. They seemed to have set- 
tled just at the edge of the deep water, 
for two white objects were visible on 
the bottom. “To your right, Cadan, 
about five feet,” we called. But Cadan 
didn’t see it that way. He was up to 
his shoulders already, and, though he 
could swim like a duck, was evidently 
averse to going any further. 

“No, Busha! Bara too much, sah,” 
he whined. There was some founda- 
tion for his fears, since the baracudas (a 
fierce pike-like fish), which were large 
and numerous, could make it decidedly 
unpleasant for a naked, unarmed man. 
But being on ¢erra firma ourselves we 
naturally thought differently, and after 
commands and entreaties proved futile 
we reviled him for his cowardice. 

“Cho! Cadan; you don’ wut a jam,” 
said Seymour, lapsing into the gel 8 
maican vernacular, in his disgust. Cadan 
grunted but didn’t move, and when we 
finally got a negro who had been stand- 
ing by to go in and dive at the place, he 
brought up two pretty but disappointing 
stones, 

The fish began to run after this, how- 
ever, and presently I took the big rifle 
to try my hand. It seemed ridiculously 
easy, but after missing three or four 
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shots I began to recall my smattering 
of physics as to the refraction of rays of 
light passing through water. I proved 
a hopeless tyro, and finally with much 
humility asked my friend, who was 
chuckling over my chagrin, how to fire. 
“A little away and to the right,” he 
replied, and acting upon this advice I 
bagged my next mullet. But he could 
not tell me any general laws, and I 
found by questioning him that he had 
finally learned to recognize from the 
look of the water how much allowance 
was necessary and in which direction to 
make it. I subsequently became a trifle 
more expert, and had several fine days, 
but I always had to try a few times first 
to get my handin. It was easy to see 
which side one’s bullet had struck by 
the direction in which the fish ran, and 
after a few trial shots one had a work- 
ing formula. Even this, however, was 
very uncertain, for the angle and dis- 
tance varied with the position of the 
sun, amount of light, depth of water, 
ripple, etc., till it seemed quite hopeless. 
That it was possible, however, Seymour 
proved conclusively, for he rarely 
missed, and his fish generally had a hole 
just behind the head. Still, where the 
light was bad we could often make a 
good bag and not a fish would have a 
mark, being merely stunned by the con- 
cussion. ‘ To do this it is necessary that 
the ball should pass extremely close to 
the head. 

Presently I saw a blue streak on top 
of the water forty or fifty feet ‘out and 
called my companion’s attention to it. 
“A guard-fish ” (gar-fish), he said, and 
picking up the Winchester, took such 
accurate aim that he cut the long, eel- 
like body fairly in two pieces. 

How that river did swarm with ani- 
mal life! Great schools of “snook” 
and “tarrapong” could be seen out in 
the deep water, with jacks, stone bass, 
drummers, and an occasional calipeva 
mullet, one of the famous delicacies of 
the island. A strange thing about these 
tarrapong is that, though they are the 
same fish which, under the name of 
tarpon, are sought after off the Florida 
coast solely on account of their gamey 
qualities, in these waters they will 
never rise toacast. At least such is 


the current belief, which would seem to 
be verified by the sad experiences of 
some who have attempted to capture 
them with rod and line. One enthusiast 
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I particularly remember, whospent two 
days wading up and down the river dur- 
ing a steady downpour of rain, to return 
only with a basket as light as when he 
started. Indeed, I think it must have 
been lighter, for he finally forgot to 
return it to Seymour, whose prized pos- 
session it was. 

When we decided that it was too late 
for any more sport the coolies were 
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called up, and we found that we had 
quite a collection of trophies. Three 
snooks, aggregating about fifty pounds ; 
seven fine mullet and a half-dozen 
“guard-fish” and “long jaws” made 
two quite respectable strings. The 
largest fish was too rank to eat, but 
three of the mullet graced our dinner 
table in camp that night, causing my 
companions to call my name blessed. 





A REMINISCENCE 


IND’S dead 
ahead, Bob, 
but with our 
early start I 

think we will be 
all right by five 
o’clock. Has 
any one else ar- 
rived?” 

The above re- 
marks were ad- 
dressed to the 
captain of the 
: = 7 five-ton sloop 
= yacht Madge, as 
the craft lay at iin’, swinging to the 
gentle Gulf breeze with mainsail up and 
jib out of stops. 

Captain Bob stopped chewing; then, 
glancing around the compass, he jerked 
his thumb in the direction of the nor’- 
west and replied: “ Bottled, is what’s 
the matter now; but before mornin’ 
them clouds as is pilin’ one on the other 
ther’ to: the nor’west, means a norther 
sure.” Then he continued: “The 
things is all aboard, and we’ll be away 
as soon as the others gets here.” 

The other members of the party soon 
turned up, and Captain Bob remarked : 

“Tf you gents will just get aft, me 
and my mate will soon be out of this.” 

His business-like tones plainly told 
that we were simply the charterers of 
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the Madge for a trip down West Bay 
after duck and geese, and that he and 
his mate were there for the purpose of 
sailing the yacht and doing our cooking. 

The anchor came in, the jib was run 
up, the Madge's nose swung round, and 
soon she was under headway, bound for 
Carancahua, West Bay. The day was 
beautiful, and we enjoyed our beat to 
windward. Fleecy clouds flitted from 
south to north and joined that ominous- 
looking blue-black bank in the nor’west. 
We sped on; every movement the 
Madge made, as she plunged into or 
over the short seas, seemed to give ex- 
hilaration to our spirits. 

We passed several oystermen, who as- 
sured us that there were plenty of duck 
and geese down by the reefs. And this 
proved true, for at Deer Island, far in- 
shore, there was a perfect bed of black 
duck which, upon the approach of the 
boat, would fly a few hundred yards and 
settle again. Flock after flock were fly- 
ing from the island to the mainland. It 
seemed strange that all were moving in 
one direction, but Captain Bob thought 
it simply indicated a norther. 

What’sthat? It sounds like hundreds 
of hounds baying at once, but so far 
away that it can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the sighing of the wind 
through the rigging. Louder and 
louder, nearer and nearer, until over the 
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crest of the prairie comes, not a flock, 
but thousands of brant—so-called here, 
but known elsewhere as the snow-goose. 
As they turn to settle, the sunlight on 
their breasts isa sight well worth seeing. 
One of our party muttered: “Ye gods! 
I did not know there were so many 
geese inthe world. Can’t we get some?” 

Captain Bob cast a look shoreward 
and remarked: ‘“ You'll have to be 
pooty smart to getthem fellers. Idon’t 
know anything smarter than geese ’less 
it’s sandhill cranes. But you can try 
your hand soon, for yonder’s the mouth 
of Carancahua Bayou.” 

Ten minutes later, the Madge was 
luffed sharply and held ; the anchor was 
dropped, sails furled, and we weresnugly 
riding at anchor. We soon got ashore 
and separated, some to put out decoys, 
others to try the ponds. I concluded to 
try my fortune at a pond, so moved on, 
passing through a marsh, and putting 
up snipe at almost every step. Scaip! 
would sound to my right, and scaip! 
scaip! to my left, but I did not heed 
them. I wasafterduck. Bur-rum, bur- 
rum! was sounding frequently, and I 
realized that work had commenced. 

Arriving at my pond, I took my stand, 
and waited. Nothing came. The sun 
went down. I watched the shadows 
deepen on the prairie—saw the glory 
paling in the west. The wind died 
away to a mere whisper through the 
spikes of prairie grass. Shadows deep- 
ened as I stood, thinking more of the 
beauties of the sunset than of my shoot- 
ing, when, whir-r! there darted between 
me and the orange remaining in the 
west, four silhouettes. As the double 
report broke the solitude, one plunged 
down. I was my own dog, and had 
scarcely bagged my bird and returned 
to my stand when, whiz! almost within 
reach, six or eight greenwing teal passed 
with the rapidity of lightning. My gun 
was at my shoulder in an instant, but 
they disappeared in the gloom behind 
me. I lowered the gun, realizing that 
it took a better man than I to shoot by 
ear. I was not idle long. I fired six 
times in as many minutes at swiftly 
moving objects, and got four. Then 
there came a lull. It was getting too 
dark to recognize objects within the 
limit of the fast-disappearing glow. 

Bang, bang! quick work, and a pot 
shot. Three, and then another lull, 
followed by a chapter of misses. Twi- 
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light deepened into night, the glow faded 
from the west, and the cricket’s song 
gave welcome to the stars. Whiz-ah! 
but it is too dark to see, so I gathered my 
duck, eight in all, and went to the boat. 

That night we hung twenty-two duck 
and two immense Canada geese in the 
rigging. The latter were the trophies 
of my New England friend, and no young 
Indian was ever more proud of his first 
scalp than he of those birds. ‘Do you 
know, fellows,” he enthusiastically ex- 
claimed, “getting those chaps was a 
pure piece of luck. I am no great shot, 
but I had managed to get four or five 
duck and was perfectly satisfied. Just 
before dark I was watching that great 
white field of brant, and wishing that I 
could get a shot into them, when I was 
surprised by a flock of Canada geese, 
right over my head. When I moved, 
they bunched—they were not twenty- 
five yards away, and why they came over 
me when I was standing upright is a 
mystery. Of course, I got the goose 
fever, but I poured two barrels of num- 
ber-four shot into them—TI believe I 
fired both barrels at once—at all events 
two came down, and there they are.” 

The night was beautiful, and the stars 
twinkled with contentment; every ves- 
tige of a cloud had disappeared, and 
when Captain Bob was questioned re- 
garding his norther he simply replied : 
“ Mornin’ aint here yet.” 

Before falling asleep I heard the honk 
of the Canada goose as he passed over, 
answered by the contented cackling of 
the brant on the prairie. It seemed 
scarcely an hour when a confusion of 
noises in the cockpit and the rapid tat- 
too of the halyards against the mast 
awoke me. The boat was jumping con- 
siderably, and I made my way on deck 
to ascertain the cause. I saw Captain 
Bob paying out more cable, and as the 
atmosphere was decidedly crisp—fully 
thirty degrees colder than when we 
turned in—and the wind frisky, I realized 
that Captain Bob’s prediction had been 
fulfilled. The norther had arrived. Its 
force increased and it finally settled 
down to about a twenty-five knot breeze. 

This was four o’clock in the morning. 
My apparent hour’s sleep had really 
been six. By this time the others had 
become aware that something was in 
the wind and were stirring. ‘There 
she is,” remarked Captain Bob, com- 
ing aft, “plenty of cable out and under 


























alee shore; we are snug now. I sup- 
pose you'll want your coffee, as it will 
soon be time to get ashore. I think I'll 
take a hand myself, as them geese ’1l do 
considerable tradin’ to-day.” 

Five o’clock found us ashore. We 
separated at once, my New England 
friend taking the same course he had 
the evening before. All my endeavors 
to induce him to remain with me and 
shoot over decoys were vain. The 
locality where he bagged his two 
Canadian honkers attracted him like a 
magnet and thither he would go. 

Streaks of light in the east warned 
me that day was fast approaching, and I 
worked rapidly setting out twenty-five 
decoys in front of a little grassy island 
on the edge of the bay. I completed 
my task before it was light enough to 
see distinctly, and then, being uncom- 
fortably cold, I was rather impatient 
for daylight. Soon I saw a number of 
dark objects sail over my decoys—the 
next moment my gun had saluted the 
decidedly wintry morning and with 
some effect, as I afterward picked up 
two sprigs. The flock that passed was 
but the advance guard, and it was fol- 
lowed rapidly by others. I fired seven 
shots and missed as many times. I be- 
gan to think there was something the 
matter with my ammunition, or that the 
charm old “ Hoodoo Nan” had threat- 
ened me with the day before, because I 
had refused to purchase a lottery ticket, 
was at work. I resolved to take ample 
time on my next opportunity. Ihad not 
long to wait. Casting a look to the now 
bright east, I saw eleven large duck 
winging their way toward the decoys. 
Shooting over decoys had long since 
ceased to bea novelty, and consequently 
I was not unduly impatient, although 
there was present that delightful feel- 
ing of expectancy which all true lovers 
of the gun experience when they realize 
that success is about to repay an effort. 
I thought of “Hoodoo Nan” and re- 
solved to send her charm on with the 
howling wind. And then I had to act. 
“Redhead,” I mentally exclaimed, as 
I watched them make a beautiful turn 
toward the decoys. When they were 
within thirty yards, Iarose. My appear- 
ance caused great consternation; they 
bunched, and I saw four tumble as the 
smoke from my double shot drifted on 
with the wind. “ Hoodoo Nan’s” charm 
had been dispelled. 
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I gathered my birds and, depositing 
them with the two sprigs, waited. It 
suddenly struck me that my decoys were 
acting very queerly, and walking out to 
them I was not long in learning the 
cause. The stiff nor’wester was blow- 
ing the water out of the bay, and they 
were aground. This meant that decoy- 
shooting would scarcely last half an hour 
longer. Somewhat disappointed I re- 
turned to my blind and was thinking of 
the ill luck, when I was astonished to 
see a flock of sprigs about twenty feet 
beyond the decoys. They looked and 
acted as if they had been there all the 
morning, and I was mystified to know 
how they got there without being seen 
by me. Their presence was a grateful 
surprise, however, and two of their num- 
ber were added to my bag. The water 
scarcely covered the sole of my boot, and 
the decoys were firmly embedded in the 
mud. The flight was increasing, but 
successive flocks passed farther and 
farther from the decoys—wondering no 
doubt why those foolish ducks stood 
there in the mud. The situation in- 
dicated that further shooting was out of 
the question. Reluctantly I departed 
for my stand of the previous evening, 
casting wistful glances at the flocks 
passing far out of range. 

My way led by what is called the 
reed-pond—certainly well named, be- 
cause one has to push through reeds six 
and eight feet high to gain its edge. It 
is resorted to by mallard and bald 
pates, and with the idea that I might 
get one or two -good shots I pushed 
toward it. Carefully making my way 
through the reeds, I arrived near the 
edge, and from excellent cover obtained 
a good view of its surface. Not a duck. 
Feathers were scattered over the water 
—good indications that there had been 
many fowl there—and not long since. I 
took a step nearer so as to get a better 
view to my left, and what I saw made 
all ideas of duck-shooting vanish. 
There, not five yards distant, standing 
like statues and unconscious of my 
close proximity, was a pair of white 
egrets in magnificent plumage. Their 
eyes were keen and full of cunning; 
when either moved it was with the 
stealth of a cat, and when a hapless 
minnow or small frog got in the way 
lightning was not swifter than the un- 
erring movement of the bill. I watched 
them for a long time, admiring their 
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exquisite plumage and graceful pose. 
How an ornithologist, a scientific col- 
lector, would have enjoyed the sight! 
To study these wary birds under such 
favorable circumstances is a rare occur- 
rence, and the time I devoted to them 
will never be regretted. I left them 
undisturbed and continued my way. 

As I advanced farther and farther on 
the prairie I saw that Captain Bob’s 
prediction, that “ geese would be tradin’ 
on account of the norther,” was being 
verified. Flock after flock passed over 
a bight in the bayou from the south- 
west and settled on the prairie about a 
mile beyond. There were literally acres 
of geese. Their gabble was quite in- 
teresting. One or two l-ang, a-lank, 
lank! and then, as if it was a precon- 
certed signal, the great mass would 
take up the refrain, which caused a 
peculiar vibration in the air. Dr. Heer- 
man, speaking of the snow-goose, says: 
“The natives will ride to within a cer- 
tain distance of the thousands on the 
plains ; then, suddenly galloping in the 
midst of the amazed geese, deal death 
and destruction right and left with 
short clubs.” I am curious to know 
what portion of the United States the 
Doctor refers to, Certainly not to the 
coast country of Texas, for the snow- 
goose in its long and extending migra- 
tion has become a different bird and 
does not suit his description at all. In- 
deed, a more wary bird would be hard 
to find. On our prairies it is rarely that 
we can approach nearer to them than 
three hundred yards, and we have to 
resort to strategy to bag them. 

I arrived at my pond in due time, 
putting up a number of duck. Nota 
shot was fired at them, because I knew 
that they would return in twos and 
threes. And this they commenced 
doing before I was ready. I finally 
fixed myself comfortably in the blind 
and waited and watched. It is an im- 
possibility to keep a proper lookout 
behind, and a flock of baldpates caught 
me napping, coming from that direction, 
pasing over my head and getting out of 
gunshot before I saw them. They were 
moving rapidly, and my hopes that they 
would make a turn were not realized. 
In watching them I neglected my right, 
and was again surprised by a drake 
mallard and a drake baldpate in com- 
pany—the latter in perfect feather— 
sailing by me. It was a beautiful 


double, not twenty yards—so close, in- 
deed, that I could see the play of the 
light on the somber green of the mal- 
lard’s head. I fired carefully, and as 
the smoke drifted away I saw them 
separate ; but they did not go far. Each 
fell dead about seventy yards on the 
prairie. Two greenwing teal next 
drew my attention. They came flying 
with the norther. They sped by like 
meteors, and I am confident that my 
shot rattled on the water ten feet behind 
them, and yet Iam sure that I held as 
many feet in front. I doffed my hat in 
their direction as they disappeared over 
the bay. I was trying to calculate how 
fast those little fellows—the tiniest of 
the duck tribe—can fly, when I saw two 
snow-geese almost upon me. Of course, 
they did not keep their musical voices to 
themselves. They offered a tempting 
shot at my left, and I gave them both 
barrels. Two and one-half ounces of 
number-one shot was more than one 
could stand. He wheeled, whizzed down- 
ward, wheeled again, caught himself 
momentarily, and then plunged toward 
the earth, striking with such force that 
he rebounded in the air. 

Within the next half hour I added 
three more sprigs to my bag and made 
many misses. Quite frequently the 
fowl flew down wind, and, like the green- 
wing teal, would be out of harm’s way 
almost as soon as I saw them, or my 
shot would rattle harmlessly behind 
them. After a time the flight in my 
direction ceased, so after waiting fully 
an hour without pulling a trigger, I 
counted my birds—thirteen duck and 
one brant—arranged them on my back 
and started for the boat. The rest of 
the party had not got in. Captain Bob 
was there, with four brant and two 
Canada geese. He could, he said, have 
filled his skiff with duck, but he wanted 
geese, and the fact that he only got six 
out of the thousands he had seen was a 
thorn in his side. “ They are too darned 
cute,” he remarked. 

The rest of the party straggled in with 
three brant and thirty-seven duck, mak- 
ing a total bag of seventy-two duck, four 
Canada geese and eight brant. 

With three reefs in the mainsail, and 
with a jib no bigger than a handker- 
chief, we bowled before the norther, 
and just as darkness was settling over 
the city we landed at the dock. 

M. H. D. 
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BUSH MEMORIES. 


BY R. MONCKTON-DENE, U. S. A. 


188— I had oc- 
casion to visit 
Perth, the capi- 
tal of Western 
Australia. Dur- 
ing my stay in 
that city I be- 
came acquaint- 
ed with Peter 
Swain, a bluff, 
hearty and gen- 
erous old gentle- 
man typical of 
the passing col- 
His reception of me 


| the spring of 


onial generation. 
grew the more cordial when he heard 
that I had recently left that part of 
England in which his early years were 


spent. After bombarding me with a 
running fire of questions about his birth- 
place, he told me something of himself. 

He informed me that he controlled 
large and growing interests in extensive 
tracts of jarrah wood in the south-east- 
ern portion of the colony, where he 
lived at a homestead called Wolloon- 
gallup. I also learned that he was the 
father of four sons, to whom he had 
given the Scriptural names of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. 

Matthew and Mark had left the pater- 
nal roof and were living on a cattle 
station of their own—Wingee-Wingee— 
some two hundred miles from Wolloon- 
gallup, while Luke and John were part- 
ners with their father in his lucrative 
timber business. 

My intimacy with the old colonist re- 
sulted in an invitation tospend a month 
or two at Wolloongallup, and as Aus- 
tralian hospitality will not be denied, I 
found myself at the end of a week bowl- 
ing out of Perth railway station ex route 
for the nearest point to the old gentle- 
man’s home. We reached the end of 
our railway journey in due course. At 
the station we were met by two hand- 
some, stalwart young fellows, whom the 
old gentleman, with pardonable - pride, 
introduced to me as his younger sons, 
Luke and John. Wolloongallup lay 
some ten miles back from the railway, 
but the track was a very good one, 
and the stout little stock horses were 
not long in covering the distance. 


The homestead was a long, wooden, 
one-story structure, surrounded by a 
wide veranda. At each corner of the 
building stood huge cylindrical tanks of 
corrugated iron, a familiar feature of 
all Australian up-country residences, 
for the storage of rainwater. These 
were covered with the dark-green foli- 
age of numerous grape vines, which 
flourished so luxuriantly that the roof 
appeared to be supported by four pil- 
lars of verdure. The house was situ- 
ated on the brow of a small eminence 
and overlooked an extensive prospect 
of the somber forest which was the 
source of Mr. Swain’s wealth. From its 
depths arose the burr and whirr of busy 
saw-mills engaged in cutting the huge 
jarrah trunks into logs for shipment. 

The interior of Wolloongallup, if not 
luxurious, was a picture of solid com- 
fort. The long, low dining-room into 
which we were ushered by the smiling, 
silver-haired Mrs. Swain was a cheerful, 
inviting looking apartment, carpeted 
with kangaroo and opossum skins. Vari- 
ous trophies of Antipodean sport adorn- 
ed the walls, and at the far end of the 
room stood a magnificent case of stuffed 
birds and small quadrupeds—the work 
of Luke, who was an enthusiastic lover 
of nature and a skillful taxidermist. 

I had been beneath this hospitable 
roof something over a week when, one 
morning, a black fellow, appropriately 
named Niger, but usually called Nige, 
rode in from Wingee-Wingee with a 
note stating that the brothers at the 
station were short of hands and request- 
ing Luke and John to come out and 
help them over the busy season. 

“ You see,” said Mr. Swain to me, “ the 
Kimberley gold rush has taken every- 
one from the South. Most of my own 
hands have “cleared out,” and I am not 
able to do much myself at present. But 
I can afford to wait, while Matthew and 
Mark can’t at this time of the year, so I 
reckon the boys will have to ride out 
and give thema hand. Do you care to 
go with them?” 

I was but too glad to have such an 
opportunity of seeing something of the 
interior of the colony, so it was ar- 
ranged that Luke and John and I, ac- 
companied by Nige and two pack horses, 
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should leave on the following morning 
for Wingee-Wingee. 

Our first day’s ride lay through the 
“scrub,”* which we entered in the early 
morning. Here the eucalypti attained 
gigantic dimensions, many of them ex- 
ceeding three hundred feet in height. 
Tropical creepers hung in festoons from 
trunk to trunk, and others, intertwined 
among the leafy summits of the giants 
of the forest, shut out the blinding glare 
of day. Only a softened radiance, dif- 
fused from shafts of light whick here 
and there pierced the umbrageous mass 
above, pervaded these forest depths, 
seeming to tinge every leaf and blade 
with an ethereal glow. 

In this natural forcing-house flowers 
of gorgeous hue flourished in the wild- 
est profusion ; huge ferns, twenty feet 
high, grew side by side with graceful 
palm-like plants whose broad leaves 
drooped almost to tne ground, while 
different species of wattle trees exhaled 
a delicate fragrance and loaded the air 
with their sweet perfume. The scrub 
was full of life, and Luke, the natural- 
ist, pointed out to me many curious 
specimens of the fauna and flora of the 
district, to which he gave names in keep- 
ing with their strange appearance. 

Lizards of brighter hues than the 
chameleon, and of more hideous aspect 
than the salamander, peeped at us from 
rock and fern; birds of every wing shot 
arrow-like through the long aisles of 
the forest; gaudy plumaged parrots 
screamed in chorus with yellow-crested 
cockatoos, and once, in a_ sheltered 
glade, we caught a glimpse of the shy 
bower bird and his mate busily engaged 
in the erection of the curious structure 
from which he derives his name. 

But when the sun waxed strong in the 
heavens, and the heat grew oppressive, 
the myriad voices of the bush gradually 
died away, and all nature seemed to 
slumber. Not a leaf rustled, not a 
blade quivered; a deathlike silence 
reigned in the forest—a silence so pro- 
found that it strangely accentuated the 
hilarious scream of the laughing jackass 
when we disturbed his midday rest. 

This feathered freak is a most gro- 
tesque-looking bird, yet quite in keeping 
with the bizarre surroundings of his 

*In Australia the term “ scrub hasa restricted appli- 
cation, and refers only to the patches of semi-tropical 
forest found here and there in the ‘‘ bush.” The term 


‘bush,’ meaning the wild up-country, is used in a gen- 
eral sense. 
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southern habitat. He looks as though 
nature had originally intended to make 
a straight-billed toucan of him, and 
having fashioned the beak had become 
dissatisfied with her work, leaving the 
poor jackass to develop as best he 
might. As it is, his large head and ab- 
breviated body give him the appearance 
of a macrocephalic kingfisher, but, un- 
like his gorgeous congener of the rivers 
and streams, he preys not upon the finny 
tribe. Lizards and other creeping 
things 
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pleasure his dainty whim,” 

and he is a confirmed ophiophagist. 
But the most curious thing about him is 
his strangenote. The traveler, wander- 
ing through the mazes of the bush, not 
infrequently comes upon two of these 
comical looking birds sitting side by side 
upon some low bough. They are not 
by any means timid, and if he remains 
quiet for a few moments, he will be able 
to note the air of irresistible drollery 
with which they solemnly wag their great 
heads from side to side, and the quizzi- 
cal look in their bright little eyes. If 
he continues this silent observation, he 
inay perhaps see one of them elevate his 
bill and give vent to a sound resembling 
nothing so much as the low, bubbling, 
unctuous chuckle of a plethoric alder- 
man, hugely enjoying a joke, and then 
they will both flit away through the 
trees with an echoing burst of mocking 
cachinnation that fills the silent depths 
of the forest with peals of laughter. 

But when the sun sank in the west the 
scrub awoke from its noontide lethargy. 
The wearisome whirr-r-r of the cicada re- 
sounded on every side, the sharp cry of 
the whipbird echoed at intervals in the 
thicket, with such a faithful imitation of 
the crack of a stockwhip that a “new 
chum” might be forgiven for expecting 
to meet a boundary rider at the next 
turn of the tortuous path. The flute- 
like piping of the magpie mingled with 
the evensong of the bell-bird, whose 
note is wonderfully like the tinkling of 
a small bell. 

Our progress through the tangled 
growth of the scrub was necessarily 
slo~- but on the morning of the third 
day che luxuriant vegetation began to 
grow scantier, the eucalypti were 
smaller and wider apart, and soon we 
emerged from the crepusculous glimmer 
of the forest into the brilliant sunlight 
of the plains. Here we took a “ breather” 


























in the shape of a steady gallop over the 
level expanse, and when at last we 
halted and looked behind, the long line 
of scrub had disappeared from view. 

We seemed to be in the center of a 
vast, shallow basin, the rim of which 
touched the circumambient sky. Nota 
tree, not a rock broke the outline of that 
wide circumference. The sublimity of 
ocean is not more impressive than the 
infinity of these boundless plains, for 
the restless sea is full of life and sound 
and motion, but the awesome stillness 
of the desert weighs upon the most un- 
imaginative mind—to me it seemed 
emblematic of desolation and death. 

The chief characteristic of an Austral- 
ian landscape is, as Marcus Clarke, a 
gifted colonial writer, has said, “ weird 
melancholy.” Itscurious geological for- 
mations and the eerie solemnity of its 
vast and silent solitudes no doubt sug- 
gested the term “weird” to Clarke’s 
mind—and perhaps no more aptly ex- 
pressive term could have been used— 
while the somber foliage of the euca- 
lypti, so predominant among Australian 
trees, certainly adds a touch of “ melan- 
choly”’ to its forest scenery. 

For four days we saw nothing but 








o the circle bounding earth and sky,” 


but at the end of that time the aspect of 
the landscape underwent a welcome 
change. As we neared the southern 
boundary of Wingee-Wingee station, the 
flat, barren plains gave place to a gently 
rolling, grassy country, dotted here and 
there with clumps of timber surrounded 
by a dense undergrowth. And here we 
saw the first signs of life since leaving 
the scrub. Sometimes a fleet emu sped 
across our path at a respectful distance, 
and once, on turning the corner of a 
wooded knoll, we surprised a mob of 
kangaroos, one of which John bowled 
over at long range, when another bound 
would have carried it into the shelter of 
a thicket. We pushed ahead, and about 
noon, when within a couple of miles of 
the station, the keen-eyed Nige called 
our attention to acloud of dust far away. 
“It’s the cattle!” shouted John, rap- 
idiy disengaging his stockwhip fromvnis 
belt as with a loud “Coo-ee!” he*and 
Luke dashed away toward the mob. 
When my old stock-horse caught the 
familiar sound of approaching hoofs he 
pricked up his ears gnd evinced such 
anxiety to join in the “round-up,” that I 
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gave him the rein, leaving Nige to look 
after the pack-horses. 

On came the dense mass of stamped- 
ing cattle, like a living avalanche. The 
ground shook beneath their thunderous 
hoofs as they passed. I joined the yell- 
ing stockmen galloping on the flank, 
and Luke and John, shooting to the 
front on their fleeter steeds, headed the 
flying mob for the station yards. 

We found plenty to do to occupy our 
time at Wingee-Wingee station. The 
branding season had just begun; Mat- 
thew and Mark were short of hands 
and they gladly welcomed the addi- 
tional aid we brought in this busy pe- 
riod. To the four brothers, who rode 
like centaurs, the headlong chase 
through bush and brake after a mob of 
maddened cattle was sport of the most 
exhilarating kind, so they joined the 
ranks of the stockmen to assist in the 
round-up, while I, who am perhaps cast 
in a more indolent mold, undertook 
the equally important, if less arduous, 
occupation of “keeping tally” of the 
calves and steers as they passed the 
branding iron in the pens. We had our 
hands full for several weeks, but when 
the last youngster had received the 
burning impress of the station brand in 
his flank we were at leisure to enjoy the 
hospitalities of Wingee-Wingee. 

The station exceeded many an En- 
glish county in area, and several days 
were spent in pleasant excursions to 
distant points to superintend the prog- 
tess of dams, fences and other improve- 
ments the energetic brothers had in 
hand. Then there were emu drives 
and kangaroo hunts, while the belts of 
timber were full of pigeons of different 
species, to say nothing of multitudes of 
parrots, which if not of much account 
for sport were all good for the pot and 
to vary the monotony of station fare. 

One evening as we sat at dinner after 
a pleasant day’s shooting in the timber, 
we were discussing the advisability of 
terminating our stay, when Luke said: 

“Before we go I should like to ride 
out to Swan Creek. I am anxious to 
get a brace of swans for my case, and 
they may visit the creek this season.” 

“What do you say, boys, shall we 
go?” asked Mark. “It’s only twenty- 
five miles,” he added. “ We can ride 
out as far as Gum-tree Flat, and camp 
there for the night and strike the creek 
at daybreak when the birds feed.” 
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We were up and away with the sun, 
and reached Gum-tree Flat about sun- 
down. Our camping-ground derived 
its name from a number of huge gum 
trees growing here and there in solitary 
state along the flat, which was several 
feet lower than the surrounding coun- 
try and had evidently been the bed of 
a vast river at some remote period. 

A tiny rivulet babbled onward to- 
ward a line of rising mist that marked 
the course of the creek some five miles 
away, and beyond in the distance the 
bald outline of a range of hills stood out 
in rugged grandeur against the crimson 
glories of the evening sky. I was 
deeply impressed with the singular 
beauty of the spot. It was a landscape 
Turner would have loved to paint. The 
sun disappeared behind the purple hills, 
and as the shades of night stole softly 
over the plain, the stars came out one 
by one, until in the clear, rarified at- 
mosphere of that southern land, the sky 
looked like a huge concave of blue en- 
amel, flecked with specks of frosted 
gold. I turned from the entrancing 
beauty of the night to the prosaic yet 
appetizing contemplation of a fat fowl 
sizzling upon a spit by the cainp-fire 
under the superintendence of Nige. It 
was a species of turkey I had killed that 
morning. Luke gave it the scientific 
name of Jallegalla latham?, but John 
irreverently termed it a bush hen. 

We reached the creek next morning 
before sunrise. Under the guidance of 
John, we stealthily pushed our way 
through the wide margin of tall sedges 
and in afew minutes I saw the gleam of 
water through the reeds. 

Our guide, suddenly halting, stepped 
aside, and turning to me said, “ Look.” 
I pushed forward and looked out upon 
the creek. At this point the sluggish 
stream widened out into a deep lagoon. 
The opposite side was free from under- 
growth and rushes, and the gentle slope 
of the bank was covered with tender 
green grass to the water’s edge. The 
lagoon looked more like an ornamental 
sheet of water in some well-kept park 
thana river reach in an untamed wilder- 
ness. I said as much to John, adding: 


“Tt only needs a couple of swans to 
complete the illusion.” 

“Take another look,” he whispered ; 
“the swans are there.” 

As I bent forWetd again the sun 
leaped up above the eastern horizon, 
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flooding the silent pool with a golden 
glory, and I caught my first glimpse of 
the birds. Cygnus atratus, the black 
swan, is somewhat smaller than his better 
known relative, Cygnus mansuetus, the 
white swan, but not one whit less stately 
and graceful. He is a truly noble bird, 
with his ebony plumage relieved by 
snow-white flight feathers, and his coral- 
like bill barred with ivory. 

“There are five of them and they are 
slowly coming this way,” whispered 
John, as he cocked his gun. “When 
they get to that fallen log,” he added, 
““we’ll show ourselves and pick them 
off as they rise over the reeds. But 
where’s Luke?” 

I turned, but Luke had disappeared, 
and just at that moment we heard the 
loud report of a gun some distance off. 

Instantly there arose a tremendous 
uproar in the sedges. The deep boom 
of the bittern and the plaintive wail of 
the curlew mingled with a thousand 
strange cries from multitudes of un- 
known aquatic birds. 

“That’s just like Luke,” said John, 
angrily; “he’s seen something he prizes 
more than—but look out! here come 
the swans.” 

With necks outstretched and uttering 
harsh, trumpet-like cries, the five sable 
birds came swiftly down the creek. We 
stepped from our place of concealment ; 
they saw us and swerved sharply to 
their left over the rushes. John, with 
a magnificent shot, picked off the lead- 
ing swan as it rose over a line of trees, 
and with his second barrel brought 
down another. 

I was less fortunate; the first barrel 
of my muzzle-loader missed fire, but 
with the second I managed to cover the 
last bird at very long range. To my 
chagrin he continued to rise and topped 
the trees apparently unhurt. 

“You've touched him,” said John. “I 
saw the feathers fly.” And true enough, 
when we had picked up John’s birds and 
made our way back to the horses, we 
found Nige with a dead swan which he 
said had fallen almost at his feet. We 
had barely ceased admiring our spoil 
when “Luke appeared with a small 
brown animal hanging at his belt. 

“T see I didn’t spoil your sport,” he 
said, smiling, as he saw the swans. 
“T was afraid I should, though, but I 
couldn’t resist the temptation to secure 
this gentleman. He is very rare.” 
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” 


“It's only a water-mole,” said John, 
glancing somewhat contemptuously at 
his brother’s quarry. 

“This,” said Luke, turning to me, “is 
one of our most remarkable fauna. It 
is commonly called the water-mole, 
but its proper name is oruithorynuchus. 
The naturalist Shaw, who brought it to 
the notice of the world, named it Platy- 
pus anatinus, but as that name had pre- 
viously been given to a genus of Coleop- 
tera, the scientific description of Blu- 
menthal, Ornithoryuchus paradoxus, is 
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SWORDPLAY 


HE Japanese re- 

gard swordplay 
and the various methods of 
offense and defense with the 
sword with an intense sense 
of chivalry, because, though 
they are used by civilians at 
present merely as _ recrea- 
tions, they were originally 
the important accomplish- 
ments of the knights and 
swordsmen. This evolution of deadly 
contest into harmless amusement and 
wholesome sport has all taken place 
within the last twenty-six years ; that 
is, since the free intercourse of her 
people with the rest of the world broke 
down the ancient feudal system. 

There are several kinds of swords in 
Japan, and the regular knight used to 
wear two at the same time, one much 
longer than the other, the longer one 
being for general fighting and the 
shorter for close combat. There is still 
another kind of long sword called “ Ta- 
chi,” the blade of which is bent in the 
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now generally adopted. I think it the 
most singular /wsus nature in existence. 
You see it has the body and feet of a 
mole, and the bill*of a duck; it is am- 
phibious, and lays eggs.” 

I spent some time in examining this 
curious monotreme which I had often 
heard and read of, but had never had 
the good fortune to meet with; and then 
John and I betook ourselves to the creek 
for a day’s sport in the sedges, leaving 
Luke engaged in the preparation of his 
specimens for the return journey. 









IN JAPAN. 


KINZA HIRAI. 


opposite direction from that of the com- 
mon weapon, and a very short pocket- 
sword carried by ladies. 

We have many experts of the art of 
fencing, and each branch contains a 
number of schools. One will use a short 
sword or spear, another longer ones, 
and again another school two swords at 
the same time, one with either hand. In 
former times, in every famous castle 
town, there were many teachers of these 
different schools, and we have numerous 
romantic stories about the prowess of 
the knights, who received political ad- 
vancement according to their skill. 

Beside the sword, the spear was for- 
merly in general military use, and it 
shares, with the sword, the more peace- 
ful purpose of the fence. 

Of spears there are two or more 
kinds generally used by men. Some 


handles are very long, others are short. 
For exercise where no real fighting is 
done, a long pole, having a round ball 
instead of a blade, is substituted for the 
spear. 


The inside of the ball is filled 
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NOT AN ORDINARY WOMAN’S WEAPON. (f. 470.) 
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with white powder and the outside cov- 
ered with a piece of cloth, so that, where- 
ever the mock spear touches, it leaves a 
white mark. If the combatant perfect- 
ly controls his mind, he will conquer ; 
success lies in a knowledge of the secret 
of the art. When the pupils of a teacher 
graduate, he gives to them his own 
written system. This is really nothing 
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many experts prefer the sword. I will 
relate a story to prove that a long 
weapon is not necessarily advantageous. 
A feudal lord, named Kanso, of Saga, 
had a long new spear of which he was 
very proud. One day when the high 
priest of the temple visited him, he 
showed him the spear. The priest 
said, “What can you do with that long 


A CONNOISSEUR, 


else than the conscientious practical 
application of the religion of the people 
to everything in which they engaged. 
There are many text-books about the 
use of the sword written by religious 
authors. 

If we judge from the point of common 
sense, one will think the long spear a 
better weapon than the sword, but 


weapon?” “TI can thrust a man with it, 
and kill.” Then the priest said, “Oh, no, 
you cannot kill withit.” The feudal lord 


angrily answered, “Shall I try it on 
you?” “Yes,” replied the priest, and sit- 
ting still on his seat he waited the attack. 
The feudal lord thrust at him, but the 
priest evaded the blow by leaning to 
one side, and the spear struck the wall; 




















again a thrust was made and again 
evaded, the priest leaning to the other 
side, the spear striking acolumn. At 
this the lord deliberately broke his spear. 

When I was a boy, I took great de- 
light in attending the fencing-school, 
and watching the remarkable results 
obtained by those who had mastered the 
art of defense. The peculiarity of this 
art is that a man who is more expert 
than another holds out his sword in 
position of defense so that no inferior 
will dare to attack him. When one 
stands facing his superior, he feels as if 
fronting an iron wall; if you want to 
strike downward, there is danger of 
being hit upon the head; if you aim 
at the loin, you yourself will be struck 
there, so you can find no point to attack. 
This art has many secret theories, as to 
the positions of the body and the man- 
ner of holding the sword so as to afford 
almost absolute protection. The re- 
liance placed upon these theories by 
masters in the art is very remarkable, 
and that the theories are capable of 
effecting the results claimed is proved 
by many instances, only one of which I 
will relate. 

There was once a mere beginner who 
spoke very egotistically of his accom- 
plishment with people who did not un- 
derstand it. At one time he disputed 
with another person about the system 
of fencing, and at last was obliged to 
accept a challenge to fight with him 
with true swords. In fear and trembling 
he resorted to his teacher, and asked 
him the best method of gaining a vic- 
tory. The teacher inquired the name 
of his young pupil’s opponent and dis- 
covered that he was a famous ex- 
pert. The teacher said in great sor- 
row, “ You can never defeat him; you 
must surely die.” But the disciple 
begged to be saved. Then the teacher 
replied, “I see but one chance; if you 
can by any possibility hold yourself 
firmly in a certain position, never mov- 
ing a hair’s breadth even though he at- 
tempts to force you, you may barely 
escape.” Upon the appointed day he 
went out to meet his formidable adver- 
sary, surrounded by the thousands of 
spectators who had come to witness the 
battle. His opponent arrived, and, after 
consultation, they both at the same time 
drew swords. The pupil held himself 
and his weapon firmly. His superior 
gave signals, and brandishing his sword 
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THE HALBERD 


AND BALL. 


attempted to fight ; but the young pupil 
still stood erect, not moving a muscle. 
Again the superior signaled, and again 
moved forward, but still the young man 
stood. Many, many times the superior 
signaled and chailenged, but the pupil 
braced himself and was rigid as a rock. 
After numerous signals and challenges 
the superior drew back his sword, and 
bowing very politely said, “I admire 
you; I can never be a match for you.” 
The superior was completely deceived. 
According to the Japanese theory, cer- 
tain positions of the sword indicate cer- 
tain sallies, perfectly scientific, and in 
these the art lies. The attitude of the 
young pupil had been so firm that his 
opponent presumed him to be an expert 
whom he dared not fight. 

The women of Japan are very clever 
at swordplay ; they use as a weapon a 
halberd in shape quite different from 
the spear or halberd used in America 
or Europe, for it is formed like the new 
moon. A dexterous woman will revolve 
it so quickly that no enemy can touch 
her, and she defends herself perfectly. 

There was once a daughter of a 
knight who was very expert with the 
halberd. She had many suitors, but to 
them all she replied that she would 
only marry the man who could conquer 
her. A day was arranged, an arena 
made, and in the presence of the feudal 
lord, knights and ladies the struggle 
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began. One after another was repulsed, 
not being able to touch her, so rapid 
were the revolutions of her halberd. 
Finally the last and most beautiful 
knight appeared without any weapon 
in his hand but hisiron fan. Watching 
his opportunity he sprang beyond and 
behind her, and quicker than iightning 
disarmed her—greatly to her delight, 
but perhaps not to her astonishment. 
Another important woman’s weapon, 
which serves also as an instrument of 
amusement, is a steel chain over ten 
feet long, on one end of which is at- 
tached a sickle, and on the other a 
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a number of years they practiced under 
an expert teacher with the sickle and 
chain until, finally becoming proficient, 
they met the slayer of their father in 4 
public arena, and conquered and killed 
him. Of course, in Japan at the present 
time nothing of this kind would be al- 
lowed, for the government permits no 
private revenge, but in old feudal times 
loyalty to one’s parent or lord was a vir- 
tue, even when it resulted in death. 
The best blade of the Japanese sword 
costs over a thousand dollars, and many 
competent judges pronounce them even 
better than Damascus blades. To make 





NOW FOR THE RESERVE SWORD, 


heavy iron weight. When she throws 
this chain, it stiffens like a rod ; instantly 
she pulls it back and throws again, or 
perhaps the alternate end as rapidly as 
lightning. Sometimes she hurls both 
ends, holding the middle, so that she 
gets the effect of two chains. Again 
she will revolve it while holding the 
center ; according to her will it revolves 
in parallel or straight lines. 

Two young girls once revenged the 
murder of their father with these 
weapons. The murderer had escaped 
justice, and his daughters could not 
rest until they had punished him. For 


these is the highest art, and in connection 
with the work many tragic stories are 
told. The finest artist will only make 
a few perfect blades in a life-time. Be- 
fore he begins his work upon a sword, 
he purifies his mind from all outside 
attractions, so that he may concentrate 
it entirely upon the work in hand, put- 
ting his complete vitality into that 
alone ; often in the night bathing in the 
cold waterfall to attain energy, and by 
other means bringing his forces to a 
concentration that shall give him the 
power to temper the steel. 

There is a touching little story told 






































AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


in Japan, which illustrates this neces- 
sary concentration. A young sword- 
maker’s apprentice married his master’s 
daughter, whom he dearly loved. The 
old sword-maker died, and the young 
man neglected business and lost the 
power to make a good weapon, so that 
he became rapidly poor. One day a 
feudal lord sent him a sum of money by 
the chief of the town as a retaining pay- 
ment toward a fine weapon which he 
wished him to manufacture. The young 
man went to work, but the result was a 
failure. Again he tried and again he 
failed, making only inferior swords, 
which the chief of the tewn would not 
accept. His wife reproached him for his 
repeated failures, and finally left him. 
He was distracted at first, not being able 
to discover her whereabouts. Suddenly 
he thought of the money, and in mak- 
ing search for that found it had also 
disappeared. He immediately became 
very angry, and-in his extremity decided 
that he must concentrate his thought and 
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make a sword that would lift the stigma 
of dishonor from him. For days he 
worked, until at last he produced a 
perfect blade, and inviting a young artist 
to accompany him they went together 
with the sword to the feudal lord. 
“Ah,” he said, “this seems a perfect 
blade, but the only way I can surely 
know is to test it. Come here, young 
man, and let me cut off your head ; if it 
does clean work I shall know it to be a 
good sword.” The young man, standing 
erect, stretched out his arms, and mak- 
ing of himself a cross, cried out in an 
excited tone, “Cut off my head! Try 
to cut this steel-tempered neck, if you 
can.” But the feudal lord put up his 
weapon and, smiling, said, “ Young man, 
it was this temper of your mind that 
gave this temper to my sword.” And 
he filled his hands with gold. The 
sword artist bowing, left the lord, know- 
ing that his honor was redeemed. Re- 
turning to his house, he accidently 
overturned a box which before he had 
not noticed, and to his astonishment 
found within it the money which he had 
supposed his wife had taken, and a 
letter in which she stated that she had 
left him in order that he might thus be 
enabled to concentrate his mind upon 
his work, and that she would remain 
away until he had succeeded. It was not 
long after discovering this letter that 
he also discovered her, deep in medita- 
tion in a cave of the mountain. 
The stories I have told are legends 
quite familiar to the Japanese, and are 
all of them founded upon truth. There 
is a historic and romantic halo about 
the ancient games of Japan. It will be 
many generations before their charm 
will pass entirely away. 


THE MANX MYSTERY. 


A Cyc.Linc 


EXPERIENCE 


IN THE IsLE or Man. 


BY T. D. DICKSON. 


arranged, 

then, Tom, 

that we 

shall meet at Liv- 

erpool on Mon- 

day? The boat 

does not start be- 

fore half-past 

eleven, so I shall 

have ample time 

\ to run down on 

; my wheel from 

Rufford. You 

know it is only 

eighteen or nine- 
teen miles.” 

The speaker 
was Fred Bever- 
ley. He had come 
over to Bolton in 

response to my communication inviting 
him, along with his cycling companion, 
George Hesketh, to join a touring party 
which I was forming to visit the Isle of 
Man. I had already arranged with my 
old cycling chum, Wilfred Dane, with 
whom I had had many enjoyable ram- 
bles awheel. I was endeavoring to form 
a party of four, and the trip was to last 
three days. The distance round the 
island is about eighty miles, and we 
reckoned that we should not be able to 
do any riding on the first day beyond 
running down to Liv- 
erpool,which is some- 
thing like thirty 
miles from Bolton. 
The distance across 
the channel is about 
seventy - five miles, 
which the steamers 
usually accomplish in 
five hours. 

“Wilfred and I 
will be down at the 
Prince’s Landing 
stage at eleven 
o'clock, old man,” I 
replied. 

“T don’t think 
George will join us,” 
said Fred. “He is 
working long hours 
just now, and will not 
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be able to findtime. But if I can pos- 
sibly prevail upon him to join our party, 
I will do so, for I anticipate that we shall 
have a jolly good time, although it will 
be but a short one.” 

Wilfred and I were down at the 
Prince’s Landing stage at the appointed 
hour. Wewere up betimes, and having 
prepared everything in the way of im- 
pedimenta the night before for our trip, 
lost no time in getting on the road. 

It was an enjoyable thirty miles’ 
run, for, although outward appearances 
seemed to indicate that a breakdown in 
the weather was inevitable, the rain held 
off, except for a few drops that fell when 
we were half a dozen miles out. 

There was a lot of bustle and running 
about on the landing-stage before the 
boat left, but Fred had not arrived. We 
waited patiently, but still Fred did not 
put in an appearance, and the boat 
would soon be off. A large crowd was 
by this time aboard, and a few moments 
later the last warning notes of the bell 
sounded, the gangways disappeared on 
deck, and the steamer left the landing- 
stage. 

Fred Beverley was nowhere about. 

“This is a nice go,” I said. ‘“ What 
shall we do, Wilfred ?” 

“Wait for the afternoon boat,” Wil- 
fred answered, “ and if he does not come 
then, we will stay in the city the night, 
and sail by the eleven-thirty boat to- 
morrow morning.” 

And thus we confabulated, and finally 
agreed that Wilfred’s proposition should 
be acted upon. We returned to thecity, 
and after wandering about to several 
places of interest, again came down to 
the landing-stage, but Fred was still non 
est when the boat steamed away. 

What could have delayed our wheel- 
ing friend, we wondered, feeling not a 
little chagrined at this waste of time, 
and even thought of telegraphing to 
Fred’s home to ascertain the cause of 
his not coming, but as he lived in rather 
an out-of-the-way place we could not 
see the use of this. Again, we might 
have run down to Rufford either awheel 
or by train, for it was only a matter of 
eighteen miles; still the chances were 
that we should have missed him, for he 
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might take the train if we went by road. 
But he would surely come in the morn- 
ing. Could the weather have been the 
cause of his not turning up? No; we 
had only a few drops of rain during the 
day, and it was very likely that no more 
had fallen in the vicinity of Rufford. 
And, again, he should have come had it 
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THE LAXEY WHEEL. (2. 474.) 


been a teeming wet day, for were not 
my last words to him that Wilfred and 
I would be down at the landing-stage 
at the appointed time, wet or fine? 
With these deductions we returned 
to the city and concluded to make the 
best of it, but decided that we should 
go on the first boat in the morning, 
whether Fred turned up or not. 


MANX 
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There was a goodly number of pass- 
engers aboard the Mona’s Jsle at half- 
past eleven the following morning when 
we ran our wheels across the gangway. 
We had been on the alert some time, 
hoping to catch a glimpse of Fred 
Beverley. No such luck, however, and 
as the time for sailing approached our 
hopes faded away into thin air, and we 
agreed to keep to our decision of the 
previous night and go aboard whether 
Fred turned up or not. 

As on the morning before, all was 
bustle and confusion; passengers were 
hurrying hither and thither, and the 
luggage, which consisted chiefly of a 
multitude of boxes, was being rapidly 
hauled by the officials into its place. 
This portion of the luggage was car- 
ried free; not so our “ bikes,” how- 
ever, for we had to carry them about 
as best we could and deposit them 
with anumber of machines, and after 
being subject to some abuse by the 
officials, who seemed to be dead 
against cycles and cyclers, we were 
charged eight- 
een pence each 
for their pas- 
sage. When the 
time came for 
~ tipping up this 
fee, we agreed 
that our turn 
had come for a 
little badgering, 
‘ and we did this 
to such a tune 
that we request- 
ed the presence 
of the skipper 
before we parted 
with those three 
shillings. 

Once over the 
bar, the boat be- 
gan to pitch and 
roll, for the sea 
was in a choppy 
humor, and a 
little later the 
effects of the dreaded mal de mer began 
to manifest themselves. The heavings 
of the boat as she struggled against wind 
and wave soon told their tale, and 
despite the many devices resorted to in 
order to maintain our equanimity, we 
had to submit to the inevitable and 
follow the example of the majority of 
the passengers. 
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What appeared to be a low, gray, 
hazy-looking cloud was after a time 
espied in front. It was the first glimpse 
of our destination, the Isle of Man. As 
we came nearer and nearer we were 
able to distinguish Douglas Bay and its 
piers, and the picturesque little Tower 
of Refuge, and soon we were running 
alongside of the landing pier, which 
was thronged by hundreds of people 
who had assembled to meet their friends 
or tosee if any one they knew had come, 
or to level some good-natured banter at 
those who had experienced a bad time 
coming across. 

Terribly “seedy” we felt on regain- 
ing terra firma after the rough passage, 
but mounting our wheels we were not 
long in running along the promenade, 
and finding comfortable lodgings at 
Mrs. Claque’s, Castle Mona avenue. 
After partaking of a mere apology for 
a meal, consequent on our “ seediness,” 
we sauntered out, and passing the 
palace, Falcon Cliff and Derby Castle— 


’ 


places of attraction—were constantly on | 


the gui vive, for we thought it just pos- 
sible that by some unforeseen circum- 
stance we might meet with Fred Bev- 
erley. Our minds were troubled with 
thoughts of him, and we conjectured 
vaguely what could have become of 
him. What had detained him? Alas! 
our faint hopes of meeting with him 
were doomed to disappointment, and as 
the shades of darkness gradually spread 
around us, so surely did our spirits 
assume a darker and more melancholy 
aspect. Grave apprehensions seized 
upon us. “Why had we crossed the 
water without first ascertaining the 
cause of Fred Beverley’s not meeting 
us at the appointed time and place?” 
we asked ourselves. And, again, we 
argued, “ Why had we not run down to 
Fred’s home before starting from Liv- 
erpool?” 

We turned in early that night, for we 
did not feel in a lively humor, and, be- 
sides, it was our intention to start on 
our journey round the island on the 
morrow. 

Morning dawned fair and bright, and 
after doing justice to a capital breakfast 
and feeling in tolerably good spirits, we 
made a start on wheels. At the outset we 
had a series of stiff hills to mount on 
the road to Ramsey, but after negotiat- 
ing these, we obtained a magnificent 
view of the sea and Douglas Bay. The 
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roads have a splendid surface, and after 
passing through Onchan we had a de- 
lightful coast down some long grad- 
ual descents for a few miles,through Glen 
Gawne, and thence nearly to Laxey. 

A shower came on, so we dismounted 
and put our machines up at an hostelry 
while the rain passed off. 

In a few minutes the merry tinkle of 
a bell and the hum of a wheel rushing 
past the hostelry fell upon our ears. 
We made a dash to the window and 
caught a glimpse of a cyclist as he sped 
along with lightning-like rapidity in the 
direction of Ramsey. 

“Why, that is Fred Beverley!” I said. 
“Do you not see his gray suit and 
brown stockings?” I asked Wilfred. 
“Come on ; let us follow him!” 

“We shall never catch him at that 
speed,” said Wilfred ; “but we will fol- 
low, for he may slacken up.” 

Our machines were got out with all 
possible speed. We scrambled on to 
them, and the next moment seemed to 
be flying over the ground at a frightful 
pace, catching but a glimpse at ob- 
jects of interest in the pretty little 
village of Laxey, which is situated in a 
valley near the coast, with neat white- 
washed houses dotted here and there. 

“There is Laxey Wheel,” said Wilfred, 
who was hanging on to my back wheel, 
“but we have no time to dismount and 
look at it.” 

And there was Fred Beverley, or his 
double, in the distance, careering away 
at a breakneck pace, looking neither to 
the right nor left, and to us evidently 
trying to reach a given place in a given 
time. Away he sped at a record-break- 
ing pace through some romantic scen- 
ery and down into Dhoon Glen, now 
lost to sight in descending a hill, anon 
appearing to our gaze, and apparently 
working hard when ascending rising 

ound. 

Maughold Head hove in sight, but 
we had to be content with a hasty 
glance at the dangerous headland and 
the sea beyond, for we seemed to be 
losing ground. 

Wheeling down the long descent 
into Ramsey, it was still more evident 
that our pacemaker had increased the 
distance between us. We could distinct- 
ly see, however, as he coasted down the 
hill at a fast pace, something white flut- 
ter from the rider and settle down in 
the road. We soon came alongside the 


























object that had attracted our attention, 
and Wilfred did a hasty dismount to 
pick the thing up, whilst I threw my 
machine into the hedge as gently as pos- 
sible, and tumbled down by the road- 
side, feeling, to use an expressive word 
in the cycler’s vocabulary, a bit “ baked.” 

“Look here!” said Wilfred, walking 
up to me, “the ‘scorcher’ has dropped 
his pocket handkerchief; ” and opening 
it out, he added, “See, Grey, these are 
Fred’s initials in the corner.” 

Yes, sure enough! there was Fred 
Beverley’s pocket handkerchief, for the 
initials “ F. B.” stood out boldly, worked 
in blue-silk embroidery. 

We rested on the roadside and chat- 
ted about the handkerchief incident for 
some time and agreed to run leisurely 
down to Ramsey and have dinner, for it 
would have been useless for us to at- 
tempt to follow in the wake of Fred 
Beverley, as he would have got miles 
ahead by this, and we had no idea which 
road he would take after leaving Ram- 
sey. One thing we felt certain about, 
and that was that the rider was Fred 
Beverley, and we had still hopes of com- 
ing across him, mayhap at Peel, or some 
other of the principal places on the 
coast, for we concluded that he was 
making his way round the island. 

Running leisurely down, feet up, to 
Ramsey, which is something like six- 
teen miles from Douglas, we put up and 
had dinner, and while we were safely 
ensconced a heavy shower came down. 
Ramsey is a pretty little watering-place, 
with its long promenade and new piers. 
The town looked quiet and staid, and 
we were informed that the natives of 
the better class, who pride themselves 
on having the pure, aristocratic, blue 
blood of Manxland, are in no wise anx- 
ious for a rush of visitors. 

Mounting our wheels, and running 
merrily along over a good road, in a 
westerly direction, we espied for the 
first time during our journey a Manx 
railway train in the distance. We were 
not a little amused at the spectacle, for 
the train was of a very diminutive size, 
and resembled nothing so much as a 
mere toy. 

Passing the road leading to Sulby 
Glen, and thence to Ballaugh, or “ Bal- 
laff,” as a native was pleased to call it, 
and on past Bishop's Court, the residence 
of the Bishop of Sodor and Man, we ap- 
proached Kirk Michael, and inquired of 
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some juveniles in the road if they had 
noticed a cyclist pass by. However, we 
got something that we did not bargain 
for, the only reply deigned by these 
bare-footed, weather-beaten little ur- 
chins being chorused : 
‘Hi! Kelly! 
Stand on my nose for a penny 


” 


Not wishing to see this facial feat, 
which would doubtless have been per- 
formed with facility had the where- 
withal been forthcoming, we passed by 
the facetious crowd, and dismounted at 
the first roadside inn we came to, to 
have a refresher and a short rest. 

Having ordered our drinks, we asked 
if a cyclist had called during the day, or 
had they seen one pass by. 

“Yes, sir; one called about an hour 
ago for a drink,” replied the hostess. 
“He looked awful tired like, but did 
not stay five minutes. He was off again 
after drinking his soda and milk.” 

“What kind of a fellow was he?” I 
asked. 

“Oh! I did not take much notice, but 
he had a gray suit, and such stockings 
—why, I never saw the likes of them 
before !—they were a dirty brown ; and 
you should just have seen his ’locipede ; 
the wheels were like two life-buoys. I 
was puzzled how the nasty things would 
move along the road atall. But, bless 
you, sirs,” she added, “when I went to 
the door, not more than two or three 
seconds after he had turned his back on 
us, he was nowhere to be seen.” 

We could glean nothing further from 
our hostess respecting the cycler who 
had called, but felt satisfied that he was 
Fred Beverley, and that we were again 
on his track. Continuing our journey, 
we ran along the coast for some miles 
to St. Germains and thence to Peel. 

Before arriving at Peel we came 
across two tourists who were walking 
round the island; they were well 
equipped with knapsacks, etc., and 
moved along in a leisurely manner. In 
reply to our query, they said a cycler 
had passed them. He was dressed in a 
gray suit and brown stockings, and was 
mounted on a pneumatic machine. He 
asked how many miles to Peel, but did 
not dismount. 

Peel is a good-sized town compared 
with those in the island. The chief ob- 
ject of interest is the castle, built on @ 
rocky promontory, and joined to the 
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mainland by a narrow causeway. We 
found lodgings and put our machines 
up, it being our intention to stay the 
night. We calculated we had done 
thirty-four miles that day. 

We rambled forth to look at Peel, and 
chatting over the events of the day, un- 
consciously wandered to the outskirts of 
the town. A sound of music, as though 
from some dwelling in the vicinity, was 
wafted to our ears, and as we advanced, 
the sounds became more and more dis- 
tinct, until we came to the very house 
































from which they emanated. It was 
Jordan’s soul-stirring piece, “The song 
that reached my heart,” and was being 
rendered in a masterly manner, in a fine 
tenor voice, with piano accompaniment. 
We listened intently to the fascinating 
composition. Hush! We have heard 
that’ voice before, and the song too, but 
can scarcely call to mind where. Was 
it at one of the Rufford Ramblers’ smok- 
ing concerts? But who is the vocalist? 
Ah! his voice seems familiar to us, yet 
we can scarce recognize it. No; it is not 
Fred Beverley’s. He is a bit of a song- 
ster, we know, but we cannot remember 
him singing any sentimental songs. 
The last verse is now being rendered 
with much feeling and pathos ; the soft 
andante swells out into a deep crescendo, 
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and still we are at a loss to know who is 
the singer. If we could only catch a 
glimpse of him ; but, alas! this is impos- 
sible, since it is only a private dwelling, 
and we reluctantly turned aside as the 
last sad sounds died away. 7 
This somewhat mysterious incident 
was food for meditation as we mean- 
dered slowly in the direction of our 
“digs.” On passing the promenade, 
however, our thoughts were diverted, 
for a glorious sight met our gaze. It 
was sunset on the sea. Right away on 


the western horizon the declining sun 
was shedding a refulgent crimson light 
on the surface of the sea, lighting up 
Peel Castle and everything in the vicin- 
ity, whilst the tossing waves, with un- 
ceasing persistence, lifted themselves in 
fantastic forms and flashed back the 
lurid splendor, only, however, to tot- 
ter and roll back as they roared out 
their wild, weird declamations with 
incessant fury. 

The sun was shining brightly when 
we arose next morning, and despite the 
previous day’s disappointments we felt 
in rare good humor with ourselves as 
we stepped out, mounted our machines 
and paid a brief visit to Glen Helen, 
a charming spot, and viewed the Rhe- 
nass Waterfall. 

















Returning to Peel, and keeping in 
the saddle, we were not long in pedal- 
ing through Glen Maye, and along a 
winding road to Dalby, about six miles 
distant, where we stayed a few hours with 
sonte friends. We could not glean any- 
thing respecting the mysterious wheel- 
man, Continuing our journey, we had 
as much as we could do to push our 
machines up the steep ascent. 

We again came up with the walking 
tourists. They had not again seen the 
wheelman who overtook them before 
reaching Peel. After comparing maps 
and notes, and lingering with them for 
some time, we walked over a moorish 
kind of country and came to the junc- 
tion of four roads. We bade adieux to 
our itinerant friends, and as we rode 
downhill for miles, had an extensive 
panoramic view of the low land and 
coast, passing Colby and Port Erin. 

Rain began to fall, so we halted for a 
couple of hours at Port St.Mary, the most 
southern watering-place in the island. It 
is very picturesquely situated, surround- 
ed as it is by hill, rock, sea, valley and 
glen, and has been aptly styled ‘‘the 
home of the artist and pleasure-seeker.” 
The rain having ceased, we again moved 
along, passing through Castletown, Bal- 
lasalla, Santon and thence to Douglas. 

We put up at our old quarters in 
Douglas, and next morning caught the 
nine A.M. boat and had a pleasant voyage 
to Liverpool. On arriving we imme- 
diately ran down to Rufford, anxious to 
see Fred Beverley and solve the mystery. 
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An accident had happened to Fred 
Beverley. He started to meet us on the 
appointed morning, but after running 
only a few miles out, came into collision 
with a trap, the result being that he 
was for a‘time rendered unconscious, 
but his machine was very little dam- 
aged. He _was badly shaken and 
bruised, and gave up the idea of accom- 
panying us. Fearing that we should 
be disappointed by his not meeting us, 
and as it was too late to sail from Liver- 
pool that day, he sent for his old com- 
panion, George Hesketh, and asked him 
to start as soon as possible for Douglas 
to meet us, and advised him to take the 
shortest route, via Fleetwood. 

George, after some difficulty in get- 
ting leave from business, returned to 
Fred Beverley’s home. 

In order to get him away as expedi- 
tiously as possible, Fred lent George his 
machine and also his cycling suit, which 
fitted him to a nicety. Thus equipped, 
George Hesketh took the train to Fleet- 
wood, and caught the afternoon boat for 
Douglas. He spent the next day in 
Douglas, vainly looking for us. 

It was George Hesketh who rushed 
past the hostelry at Laxey. It was he 
who dropped the handkerchief before 
reaching Ramsey, and he who called at 
the wayside inn at Kirk Michael. He 
it was also who had a few words with 
the walking tourists, and he who sang 
that song at Peel. 
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BHAMO TO MANDALAY-—BURMA, 


vantages of good roads, and 

since their annexation of Upper 

Burma, in 1885, they have done 
wonders. Bhamo or Bamaw, as the 
Burmese call it, a town of some eight 
thousand inhabitants, has been complete- 
ly metamorphosed, and good roads and 
cleanliness have taken the place of mud, 
cuts and filth, Much road making and 
railroad building is still in hand, and 
here I first saw the elephant brought 
into servitude and active use, rolling the 
new made roads and hauling heavy 
materials—a much more useful occupa- 
tion than trampling the paddy-fields in 
his midnight rambles, scaring the life 
out of the peaceful villagers, or even 
inspiring the open-mouthed wonder of 
Young America in “The greatest show 
on earth.” 

There are several hundreds of troops 
in Bhamo—a regiment of English 
soldiers and officers, Burmese and Sikh 
Sepoys, being stationed at the fort and 
barracks. The native population is as 
mixed relatively as that of New York, 
consisting of Burmese, Hindoos, Sikhs, 
natives of Southern India, Madrasese— 
who are as black as negroes and wear 
earrings on the top of the ears and 
in the nostrils; Shans and peaceful 
Kachins, and a large lot of Chinese, 
who, as usual, keep their quarter of the 
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town in the poorest order as regards 
wholesomeness and cleanliness. 

Two steamboats ply on the Irrawaddy 
from Bhamo to Rangoon, and a mail 
and cargo-boat, each one once a week to 
Mandalay. I crossed this flooded dis- 
trict by the cargo-boat on July four- 
teenth. , 

During my five days’ stay I was roy- 
ally entertained by Mr. E. C.S. George, 
Deputy Commissioner, and the mem- 
bers of the Bhamo Club, all of whom 
are very fond of playing polo, hunting 
and fishing, and horseback riding. 

It was a pity I did not reach Bhamo 
earlier, as from here there are passable 
roads and paths in dry weather to Mani- 
pur, which would have naturally short- 
ened the distance. The cargo-boat 
floated down the rushing river at a fif- 
teen-mile-an-hour rate through the Sec- 
ond Defile, a wild, mountainous, jungle 
country covered with timber. 

Tigers, leopards and wild elephants 
roam these forests, which makes hunt- 
ing rather dangerous for the Europeans 
in Bhamo and Katha who enjoy sport 
hereabouts. 

We reached Katha early in the after- 
noon. I called on G. Carmichael, Dep- 
uty Commissioner, who informed me 
that the cart road, the railroad embank- 
ment, and the cutsof the railroad under 
construction to the Mu Valley, were 
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impassable for a wheel or vehicle, so I 
shipped the wheel and baggage direct 
to Mandalay, and decided to walk. 
Next morning, at ten o'clock, I fol- 
lowed a narrow-gauge railroad, partly 
completed, through a wild mountain 
valley to Petsut,a small Burmese hamlet. 
Hundreds of Madras India natives, 
black as negroes, were working along 
the railroad. These laborers come to 
Burma to work for the railway con- 
tractors for the small sum of eight an- 
nas (about fifteen cents) a day. Four- 
teen miles of the track were partly fin- 
ished, but then followed only sections 
that were graded with open spaces for 
allowing streams and water to flow 
through. These marshy bottoms were 
considerably covered with water and 
mud, which, in this hot climate, emitted 
a malarious odor if the rains stopped but 
afew hours. Many of the natives from 
India had malarial fever in this section. 
Burmese men, women and children, 
scantily dressed, were carrying earth in 
baskets on their heads, filling up the 
railroad grades. These are paid by the 
number of square feet filled, as this is the 
only way to keep the Burmese at work. 
At Indaw, a Burmese village eighteen 
miles from Katha, there is a station and 
telegraph office in charge of H. Phillips, 
with whom I remained over night. It 
lies on a low plain but a short distance 
from a small lake, four miles long. 
Very little of the country is inhabited, 
and the land is covered with trees, high 
grass and swamps. In the rainy season, 
the only way to travel is by elephants. 
These are so trained, that in passing 
under low trees they break interfering 
boughs to prevent their riders from be- 
ing swept off. It rained nearly all 
night. The twelve miles to Kyanktalon 
next morning was slow work. The em- 
bankment for the new railroad was cut 
in many places where bridges were soon 
to span small streams, but we had 
to ford. I entered one small, deep 
stream, holding my coat and belt above 
my head, and I suddenly disappeared. 
I promptly let the clothes go andswam. 
They, however, floated long enough for 
me to recover them. To avoid many 
deeper streams required long detours in 
the swamp and tall grass, and then the 
only crossing was a pole-bridge. One 
of these long poles had no hand-rail ; it 
was necessary to be quite an equilibrist 
to go across that safely. At Kyank- 
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talon I met almost the only incivility I 
had experienced, from the Irish resident 
in charge of the section. I called at 
his Burmese house (or bungalow). I 
could see at once the old chap took me 
for a loafer or impostor. Everything 
I said was met with an argumentative 
answer, and, finally, in surly response 
to my inquiry for a stopping-place near 
by, he had his servant direct me to an 
empty bungalow some distance away. 
It contained a bedstead, a table and a 
chair. Not a mouthful of food did he 
offer, and so I was fain to fall back on 
my canned provisions, which I shared 
with the Burmese coolie, who was also 
shut out by the servants of the house. 
Darkness came on, but the old bear sent 
no light, nor did he interest himself any 
more as to my comfort. I slept on the 
bare wire mattress, while the Burmese 
coolie slept on the floor outside. 

We were off early next morning. The 
old man had already gone down the 
railroad grade to look after his work. 

The walking along the railroad grade 
was here much better. Bamboo bridges 
crossed the small streams, and boats 
were at the two large ones. But little 
of the grade was completed up to The- 
choung Gorge or Cafion. Here a fairly 
good cart-road runs up over the mount- 
ain through the jungle to Nankan. 

Hundreds of Burmese families live in 
poor bamboo huts, always built on poles 
off the ground, even if only a foot above 
it. The small children were mostly 
stark naked. The natives are harmless 
and quite backward in the presence of 
Europeans and foreigners, They were 
nearly all engaged working on the rail- 
road under construction. In the rainy 
season, however, but little progress is 
made. 

At the small hamlet of Nankan I met 
A. C. Allen, another contracting engin- 
eer, who, unlike the old chap at Kyank- 
talon, was very polite, and made me 
very comfortable at his bungalow. 

I reached Wuntho early in the after- 
noon, and found the English railway 
completed, one train running each way 
to Mandalay daily ; but that made little 
difference to me, except that I could 
now easily walk to Mandalay, along the 
track, and avoid the flooded and swampy 
roads. 

The next day I tramped to Kodoung- 
bo, seventeen miles south of Wuntho, 
where there was another of the bunga- 
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lows built by the British Government 
to accommodate all persons in Her 
Majesty’s service. These are built al- 
most at every station. The country 
hereabout is still but sparsely settled, 
although itis a beautiful, wide valley, 
and the few rice fields, nicknamed 
“paddy” fields, were submerged by 
water from the continued rains. The 
tain having actually stopped a whole 
day, the path 
along the rail- 
road track be- 
came dry and 
hard, and I 
longingly 
wished for my 
bicycle. At 
Kyatthin sta- 
tion, the sta- 
tionmaster, an 
Indian Mus- 
sulman, pre- 
pared me some 
potatoes and 
pancakes for 
dinner, and as 
it continued 
dry, though 
very cloudy, I 
telegraphed 
the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Com- 
pany to for- 
ward my bicy- 
cle to Tanta- 
bin, ninety 
miles north of 
Mandalay. As I tramped on to Kan- 
balu through jungle and thick forest, 
I noticed that many of the old trunks 
of fallen trees were petrified, and I 
found a very interesting fact, that most 
of the ballasting on the railway through 
this stretch is broken petrified wood, 
something like our own Arizona pet- 
rified timber, though not so beautifully 
colored. 

I walked to Tantabin, and was pleased 
to see that the bicycle had arrived, for 
the day was fearfully hot, and I almost 
staggered into the Burmese village, 
completely overcome by the heat and 
poor air. The district officer, a Madras- 
ese, made me as comfortable as possible. 

It was nearly nine o’clock next morn- 
ing before I proceeded with my bicycle. 
Slowly I managed to pick my way along 
the narrow service path, but I managed 
to accomplish thirty-five miles for the 
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day. The few Burmese occasionally 
met, gazed with astonishment at the 
strange steed I was propelling. 

I was doomed to disappointment in 
making my anticipated headway, for 
the next day a light rain fell, which kept 
the dirt on the service path in a sticky 
condition. The soil was mostly black, 
containing a mixture of salt—so much 
so, indeed, that the Burmese fill large 
vessels of 
earth, mix it 
with water and 
filter the dilut- 
ed liquid from 
the bottom by 
means ofa 
small pipe, and 
obtain thereby 
a perfectly 
white salt. 

July twenty- 
fifth was 
cloudy and 
windy, but by 
hard pedaling 
I wheeled 
down the ser- 
vice path of 
the railroad, 
past the large 
Burmese vil- 
lage of Saga- 
ing on the Irra- 
waddy River. 
This small 
town, and the 
surrounding 
hills, are covered with white Burmese 
pagodas. Although many are in a dilap- 
idated condition, yet from afar they 
look beautiful. The crumbling creations 
of the old régime appeared almost pa- 
thetic when viewed from a modern road. 

I crossed the overflowing Irrawaddy in 
a large Burmese boat, passing a huge 
Buddhist monastery. The path to Am- 
arapura was teeming with Burmese car- 
rying fruit. The Burmese women were 
dressed in beautiful light-colored silks. 
At Amarapura I found a good macad- 
amized road, and for the first time in 
months I sped along at a racing speed. 
The road is lined with cocoanut, banana, 
and Palmyra palm trees. Darkness 
passed over the city as, tired and worn- 
out, I was joyfully hailed by a young 
bicyclist, C. A. Gregory, who was on the 
lookout for me by the wall of old King 
Theebaw’s fallen city. 
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CITY OF THEEBAW.* 
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BY EDWIN 


F's up in Northern Burma, half a 
thousand miles from the salt sea, 
Mandalay lies quivering in the 

heat. The sun has sucked away 
every vestige of moisture and dries and 
dessicates the dust of the highway, and 
scorches the native huts. 
The white streets about us stretch 
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zars, for the sale of such needs as the 
Burmese have—needs both alimentary 
and esthetic ; the former catered to by 
modest stocks of rice and other cereals, 
ghee, betel-leaf, dried or pickled fish, 
custard-apples and various fruits; the 
latter by softly-patterned lacquer-ware, 
hammered metal cups, brass water-lotas, 
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away into the distance, pervaded with 
the gentle bustle of native movement 
and trafficking. Long lines of fronded 
palms shade these dusty roadways. 
There are the low, open-door hovels, 
thatched with palm and bamboo, and 
often perched on piles—the interior 
showing jetty black by contrast with 
the glare outside. There are the little 
rattan booths and open stails and ba- 
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tinsel brooches and earrings, light strips 
of silk for headwear, and colored cottons 
for tunics and putsoes. Above the wares 
hang strings of grotesque wooden dolls 
and puppets, also for sale; jointed as to 
arms and legs, painted and varnished in 
staring hues, and strangely yet humor- 
ously fashioned. 

At intervals along the street, one sees 
the entrance to some temple or shrine, 
guarded it may be, at the gateway, by 
two colossal dragons or leogryphs, of 
brick and stucco and colored plaster, 
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twelve feet or twenty in height, and, 
like the dolls, instinct with that certain 
humorousness which seems to be one 
characteristic of the Burmese. These 
griffins in pairs, grim warders, jutting 
out here and there, with occasional pa- 
goda-shrines and small temples, lend an 
interest, and, as it were, a sacerdotal va- 
riety to the street vista, which would 
otherwise be partially lacking. 

Much of old Mandalay proper has 
now ceased to exist. All that part 
of the city within the moat and the 
square, castellated walls, has been ruth- 
lessly cleared away by the invader. 
Only now outside the walls and the 
lotus-leaved moat cluster undisturbed 
these old-time native streets—the out- 
skirts, merely, of the arrogant capital of 
King Theebaw. 

Within the walls, as we enter, this 
warm, still morning, the sunlight pours 
down through the feathery palms and 
bamboos upon a leveled park, over which 
trim lawn-grass is rapidly growing. De- 
molition was on a stupendous scale; a 
whole interior city, with its streets and 
structures, swept forth into the open; 
in the face of deep, though impotent, 
wrath and bewildered resistance. Man- 


dalay within the walls exists no more, 
save asa British fort ; and straight roads 
that once were streets, make their un- 
picturesque way across the miles within, 
from each to each of its twelve kiosk- 
adorned gateways. 

One spot remains—spared yet pro- 


faned—the king’s palace. It stands in 
the very center of the city site; the cen- 
ter, as Burma fondly believed, of the 
whole, wide, habitable world. As we 
approach it, we see at once that here is 
an order of architecture entirely novel 
and refreshing. Not one palace, but 
many, is this; a series of buildings, in- 
tricate and amazing. They are built of 
wood—bamboo and teak ; wood darkly 
and beautifully seasoned and stained by 
time, or colored a deep Indian red. They 
rise, each to a single lofty story, sup- 
ported on palm-tree pillars, with orna- 
mented flights of steps leading up to 
the entrances. Much of the outer walls 
and roofs is thickly covered with yellow 
gold-leaf of princely value, and this is 
in places spangled with reticulated 
patterns of colored disks of glass. 
Over all the cornices and corners and 
eaves runs a luxuriant brown foliage of 
wood-carving, cut and undercut with in- 
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finite pains, and swelling out at promi- 
nent points into masses and veritable 
festoons. The roofs above are as no 
other roofs ; they are pyramidal, taper- 
ing; with the eave-corners turned up 
to a skyward slant. Slender pinnacles 
spring from every vantage-point on edge 
and gable. A spire or asymbolic bronze 
umbrella caps the whole. Everywhere 
the red and the gilt and the spangled 
glass, the clustering brown woodwork 
and the dainty finials, run riot in gay, 
novel and surprising fancies. It is jew- 
elers’ work on an out-door scale. 

One building succeeds another, each 
like, yet unlike. This is the audi- 
ence-hall, that the former zenana ; this, 
again, the royal treasury and mint, 
where the proud peacock-rupees were 
coined. Others were the abodes of 
courtiers and crown officers ; beyond is 
some fane or private temple, or the 
tomb-of a prince of the blood. There 
is a mournful side to it all, as we wander 
about in the comparative silence, and 
try to picture the brighter glories of the 
dead régime. These airy structures, 
things of the East and of unreality— 
to what base uses are they come at last! 
We step within; we are dazzled by a 
new profusion of gilding, carving, and 
the sparkle of silvered glass. But an 
English clerk, writing at a modern desk, 
looks up inquiringly ; about us are other 
clerks, desks, papers, signs of business ; 
in the next building, once the Queen’s 
own apartments, the scene is the same. 
Britain is indeed here; the palace is 
headquarters of the British Civil Service. 
Officialism has superseded royalty in 
the King’s courts. 

In the great audience-hall, which we 
enter next, other clerks are seen, bend- 
ing gravely over their work. In their 
midst rises a huge sitting image of 
Buddha, in marble and gilt; its serene 
features gazing emotionlessly upon the 
intruders. The hall is still gaudy with 
barbaric gold and tinsel. Crystal pend- 
ants hang from the canopied roof. 
Ancient screens and furnishings remain; 
even the royal dais and throne are here; 
and a wide umbrella of faded, aged silk, 
once purely white and gold, overhangs 
it pathetically. A spectacled clerk yon- 
der is being fanned by a little native 
attendant with a fan of peacock-feathers, 
once, dgubtless, waved slowly by a 
courtier over his majesty, the King. 
Modern brass railings piece out the 














carved screen-work of recesses and 
alcoves, to partition off the different 
clerks and bureaus. Prosaic punkas 
have been strung overhead, and are 
pulled by little Burmese wallas in slow, 
departmental rhythm. Nothing of value 
has been destroyed, all carefully con- 
served; yet, as thus incongruously blend- 
ed with the modern utilities, one scarcely 
knows whether to be pleased, amused 
or repelled. 

In the midst of this bizarre group of 
buildings, the royal pagoda shoots up to 
a height of seven stories—seven stories, 
each with its tracery, its flamboyant 
finials, its wealth of carved ornament 
along the roof-edges. The uppermost 
and smallest roof tapers skyward, in 
lightest of aerial fretwork, until it ends 
in a gleaming spire. Gilt glows upon 
it, even to the tip, everywhere ablaze in 
the full sunlight. 

Around is the quiet park, which, a 
decade ago, was the site of a prosperous 
and contemptuous capital. Only a few 
plain brick buildings, newly put up for 
barracks, disturb its seclusion. 

Yet one cannot thoughtfully regret 
the fallof Burma. It had been acoun- 
try always despotic, ill-governed—an 
extreme type of Far-Orientai kingship. 
Up and down through the land the royal 
decrees spread, to the injury, rarely to 
the welfare, of the people. Its Code 
Napoléon was in three words: exaction, 
insecurity, injustice. Distant and vague, 
and little known to the other powers of 
the East, its might was magnified, its 
mandates dreaded. The wars of the 
Burma kings were swift and successful. 
Tribute flowed in freely, cringingly, 
before their shadowy power. They 
were thorns in the side of England, the 
conqueror of their huge neighbor across 
the Bay of Bengal. They insulted her, 
defied her; were constant inciters of 
Indian rebellions, constant enemies. 
The end has come with Burma as with 
the rest. The result was inevitable. 
The first step of England’s colonization 
and conquest in Asia, could only be fol- 
lowed by another and a hundred—one 
for each of the hundred years since 
Clive’s decisive victory at Plassy. 

And so it was, a few years ago,* that 
when King Theebaw,—“ Lord who rules 
over the multitude of umbrella-bearing 
chiefs in the Western Kingdom, the 
Sun-descended King of Ava,and Master 


*In 188s. 
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of the Golden Palace,’—when King 
Theebaw, grown insolent through long 
impunity, issued a proud and fatuous 
declaration of war, the brawny battal- 
ions in red coats and white helmets 
marched quietly and seriously into the 
upper country. They brushed aside 
indignant yet childish resistance with a 
wave of the hand, and the old line of 
kings fell at a breath. The troops en- 
tered Mandalay, and all Burma was 
theirs. Wooden guns, ’tis said they 
met; antique flint-locks and _ tin-hel- 
meted soldiery; the native troops able 
to fight furiously indeed, yet wholly un- 
organized and ineffective. It was the 
pitting of Theebaw’s light, theatrical 
group of carved and gilded palaces 
against the massive stone and iron of 
gray old Windsor. 

So the sunlight streams down to-day 
through the trees upon a mile-square 
park, surrounded by castellated walls 
and by a moat on which linger the 
leaves of the lotus and the lily. And 
within the audience-chamber and the 
zenana sit British clerks, writing at 
desks, and being fanned with fans of 
peacock-feathers, the symbol of royal 
Burma. 


To be continued. 
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A JAMESTOWN ROMANCE. 
A Story or CoLoniaL TIMEs. 


BY SARA BEAUMONT KENNEDY. 
Concluded. 


coming, and his presence in the house 
three times a day was a restraint upon 
her, strive as she would to look upon it 
as right and natural. The strange con- 
dition of things between them would 
have been subject for unkind comment 
in a thickly populated community; in a 
sequestered settlement like Jamestown, 
where all news was a commodity of 
home manufacture, and where anything 
out of the common run was a conversa- 
tional tid-bit, it was the occasion of 
much gossip. But guarded on one hand 
by Geoffrey’s well-known resentment of 
interference and on the other by Sarah’s 
sharp tongue, Lina heard but little of, 
the general talk. When the matter was 
spoken of in her presence, she either 
passed it by unnoticed or else silenced 
the speaker with so stinging a retort 
that after one or two such scenes the 
women let her be. 

The girl’s marriage was in one sense 
a relief, the torturing uncertainty as to 
her fate, and the silent but ceaseless 
j battle her heart had so long waged 
} j against what she knew was inevitable, 
were over at last; there was no need to 
struggle longer ; and in the reaction she 
drooped like a parched flower. Often 
in the privacy of her chamber, or sitting 
among the blue and white lilies by the 
river, she told herself that Geoffrey was 
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‘* NIGHT AFTER NIGHT.” (2. 488.) 





FTER her wedding-day, life for 
A Lina went on as usual, the only 
difference being that Geoffrey 

came again to the Turners for 


not so much to blame for marrying her ; 
that he had been generous and thought- 
ful, and that the fault really lay in her 
aunt’s cruelty in sending her to America. 


his meals, as he had done before her In these softer moods she remembered 

* Synopsis or Part I.—(OutinG for December.)—Arrival in Jamestown (about 1620) of a ship 
from England, bringing a number of girls as prospective wives for the colonists, among them 
Lina West, an orphan, hurried out of England by an aunt, in whose daughter’s matrimonial 
light she stood. A planter, Geoffrey Dale, pays her fare and becomes thereby entitled to her 
first refusal. The good-natured acerbity of the captain, Long, with whom she came, provoked 
Lina into the belief that Geoffrey owned her, w//y nz//y, and Lina, who is hot tempered 
and impulsive, warmly resents the supposed tyranny of his well-meant approaches. Geoffrey, 
therefore, places her in the care of Dame Turner, who befriends the girl because of her excellent 
traits, endeavoring all the while to turn her fancy in favor of Geoffrey. 

Synopsis oF Part II.—(OuTING me era Ae aig fancying Lina to show preferences 
for one of his worthy neighbors, David Thompson, gives David leave to approach her. But Lina 
interprets Geoffrey as desirous of making a profit out of his investment in her passage money, 
and, in resentment, accepts the flattering advances of worthless Percy Lynn. 

Synopsis or Part III.—(Outinc for February.)—Percy Lynn’s past life is exposed by Sarah 
Turner and, being over persuaded by the Governor, Lina goes thro’ the ceremony of matrimony 
with Geoffrey Dale, but he leaves her with Sarah Turner until she should voluntarily come 
to his home. 











his daily kindnesses, the flowers he 
brought her, the fruit so often laid upon 
her plate, the gentle regard for her 
opinions and wishes, and she was grate- 
ful, reproaching herself for her preju- 
dice, and telling her heart that he had 
doubtless saved her from a worse fate 
at some other man’s hands. 

Yet these moods were rare; she 
thought of him oftenest as the man 
whose caprice might at any time disturb 
her life ; as the man who held her abso- 
lutely in his power; in short, as her 
master who had bought her for a price ; 
and ever there came back to her the 
scraps of talk concerning his efforts to 
be rid of her, and the cutting words of 
some of her companions. Then her 
heart was hot within her, and she wept 
that she was ever born, hating herself 
and all the world with the impetuous 
passion of youth and a sensitive nature. 

Geoffrey watched her pale cheeks and 
listless steps with an ever-growing anxi- 
ety. Had he broken her heart, and 
would she pine away and die as he had 
heard folk tell of women doing? But 
Hope whispered ever another story, a 
story of a blissful time when she should 
come to love him and he should take her 
to his home, his wife in truth, as well as 
inname. He thought of this often as he 
tramped up and down the long rows in 
his tobacco-fields, tending the growing 
plants ; and, oftener still, as he put the 
finishing touches to his house, adding 
conveniences before unthought of—low 
shelves, light shutters to the windows, 
and a latticed porch, where she might sit 
with her wheel in the heat of the day 
and catch the breeze from the river. 
The scant amount of furniture he had 
been able to buy was supplemented with 
articles fashioned by his own plane and 
saw. About the door were transplanted 
the choicest flowers he could find in the 
blossom-laden fields, here a vine and 
there a shrub, until the cottage was 
transformed into a bower of beauty. 
But he said naught to Lina of his plans 
or his hopes, and neither did he weary 
her with protestations of devotion. Hav- 
ing once fully and freely confessed his 
love, he held his peace and waited some- 
what proudly for her to give some sign 
of relenting or acceptance. It behooved 
him not to be too humble before this 
chit of a girl, he told himself. No mat- 
ter how his heart yearned toward her, 
he would match her coldness with si- 
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lence, though it cost him many a pang. 
And so it was that from her wedding- 
day she had heard no word of love from 
his lips, but never a sun went to its set- 
ting without witnessing some unobtru- 
sive proof of his watchful care. 

“What is amiss with Lina?” he asked 
anxiously one day when she left her 
dinner untasted and went with a lagging 
step to sit out under the trees. 

“Nothing ails her,” answered Sarah 
Turner, “but that she thinks too much. 
I begin to be of the opinion that ’twas a 
mistake not to take her home at once 
and let her begin housekeeping. There 
is naught like plenty of sweeping and 
dish-washing to kill homesick thoughts 
and take the lonesomeness out of a girl’s 
heart.” 

“Nay, this plan were wiser; but I 
fear now she will never come to care for 
me,” said Geoffrey sadly. 

“Be not too sure of that, my lad,” 
cried the good woman; “she mended 
that coat of yours yesterday, and never 
a word had been said to her about it; 
and when the last rent was sewed up, 
she sat with it in her lap for half an 
hour, smoothing it out and turning it 
over and a-looking down the road with 
her eyes fullof dreams. You mind you 
tore the coat getting her that young 
squirrel the week gone. Shecried when 
Dan squeezed the life out of it with his 
petting ways, but I sorrowed never a 
bit ; for the lad’s cat, and coon, and ter- 
rapin, to say naught of the nasty snails 
they pick up a-nigh the water, are as 
many varmints as I can stomach about 
the house, being more of a hand to step 
on things than to pet ’em.” 

“Think you that Mistress Lina’s 
mending my coat is a sign her heart 
has begun to soften? Since it was torn 
in her service, perchance she thought it 
but a return of favors to repair the 
injury.” 

“Truly, she might have so considered ; 
but ’tis seldom that a girl fondles an old 
hunting-jacket, unless, forsooth, she has 
an interest in the owner ; you can smoke 
that in your pipe for true, Geoffrey 
Dale.” 

Geoffrey smiled at her crude logic, 
but somehow the words comforted him, 
for hope catches at straws; and the 
next day when he took that old jacket 
from its peg he touched it reverently as 
though, in some unknown way, it had 
been sanctified. 
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It was about this time that word came 
from one of the upper plantations that 
Tuck Finley’s wife had strained her 
ankle and would have no one nurse her 
but Mistress Lina. Geoffrey would have 
had her stay away, but Sarah, in her broad 
charity, decreed otherwise ; andso Lina 
went jogging away with Tuck in his 
rude cart, leaving a great vacuum in 
the Turner household. They all missed 
her sorely, and Geoffrey grew so rest- 
less and dissatisfied that on the fifth day 
of her absence he announced that he 
was going to bring her home before 
nightfall. Hetold himself with fierce 
iteration that now he knew that he 
could not have sent her back to Eng- 
land and lived. 

The Finleys were full of sorrow when 
he appeared in their cottage with the 
announcement that he had come in his 
boat tofetch Lina home. The girl her- 
self said nothing one way or the other, 
but having put her fingers listlessly 
into his outstretched hand by way of 
greeting, began her preparations for 
departure. 

Once on their way, Geoffrey drew the 
boat out of the current close under the 
shadow of the trees and let it drift, with 
only now and then an oar-stroke to keep 
it from running aground. The after- 
noon was quiet and cool, with the sun 
low in the west, and over the far horizon 
a silvery vapor hung like an impalpa- 
ble veil. The thought of this one hour 
alone with her had been Geoffrey's 
consolation during the past few days ; 
but now that she sat opposite to him, 
he had no wish to talk. It seemed 
happiness enough to have her so near, 
to watch the sweet relaxation of her 
figure, the glory of the sunset on her 
face and hair as they drifted in and out 
among the shadows of the trees. 
The little feet were crossed restfully 
before her as when he had first found 
her asleep upon the wharf, and he 
noticed with a pang of self-reproach 
how worn the gaiters were. Why had 
he never thought before to look after 
her wants of this kind? He would speak 
to Sarah this very night. Then the re- 


proach was swallowed upina great rush 
of happiness that it was his privilege to 
supply her needs, that it was to him she 
must look for the comforts and neces- 
saries of life. 

It was not until they were threading 
their way slowly through a fleet of lily- 
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leaves, tugging bravely at their long 
green anchors, that he spoke: “’T will 
be good to see you about the house once 
more; we have missed you sorely.” 

She met the half-veiled tenderness of 
his tone with some trivial question con- 
cerning Sarah, which in other moods 
might have angered him, but he was too 
content now to giveit more than a pass- 
ing thought. The silence once broken, 
it was easy enough to go on, and he told 
her all the happenings of the little house- 
hold during the past five days, making 
her smile once in a while at some esca- 
pade of the children. Then he drifted 
into the general gossip of the settle- 
ment, telling her, among other things, 
that the minister had given Jane a seri- 
ous talk concerning her domineering 
ways with her husband, and that Percy 
Lynn was making ready to move toone 
of the settlements in the Bermudas. 
She was interested in spite of herself, 
laughing now and then at Sarah’s 
quaint comments as he repeated them, 
for he had a rare gift of mimicry. 

As they talked, the twilight came on 
with a cool wind, and Lina shivered a 
little, nestling closer down into the hay. 

“The wind has chilled you?” said 
Geoffrey, with much concern. 

“T thought not to bring my shawl, it 
was so warm at starting.” 

He drew off his coat, saying with a 
smile: ‘“ This will perchance be an ill 
fit, but it will at least keep the wind 
away.” 

She protested, but with a masterful 
gesture he leaned over and wrapped it 
about her, with a sudden jealousy in his 
foolish young heart of the long sleeves 
as they wound themselves around her 
shoulders. She blushed a little, but re- 
sistance was useless; and it was com- 
fortable, the touch of the soft, old vel- 
veteen against her throat. Here was 
the very rent she had mended last week, 
and here was another made since by 
some unfriendly thorn or nail ; she must 
not forget to repair it the first time he 
left the coat at Sarah’s, Geoffrey began 
to paddle somewhat faster, and Lina 
drifted into a little song that set itself 
unconsciously to the strokes. The last 
pink tint faded out of the west, and high 
overhead the evening star swung its 
golden censer out of the _ infinite 
shadows. Never before had they been 
so alone, and never had she seemed so 
utterly beyond his reach, wrapped as she 














was in that thought-world whose paths 
he could not fathom. 

A reed-bird’s nest, whence the young 
had flown, had been washed from its 
place in the thicket, and floated near 
them on the slow current. Its empti- 
ness made him think of the emptiness of 
the nest he had built on the cliff. 
Would the loneliness of that like the 
loneliness of this be eternal? And be- 
cause of the cruelty of the thought he 
struck the frail, floating thing a blow 
with his paddle, whelming it in the 
darkening waters. The next few 
strokes lost nothing of that sudden force, 
and so the boat went dancing onward. 

The journey done, he drew the tiny 
craft close against the wharf, stepped 
ashore and held out his hands to Lina. 
She would have liked much to decline 
his aid, but the boat rocked and she was 
glad to feel the safety there was in his 
strong grasp as she came over the side 
to the wharf. Holding her thus for a 
moment in the tender half-light of the 
dusk, his passion mastered him : 

“Lina, Lina?” he whispered, “hear 
you not the love-call of my heart? Is 
there no answer in your own for me?” 

She put his touch aside with a dignity 
that was half weariness, saying: “The 
cali reaches not my heart, Master Dale. 
I would go home to Sarah.” 

And a cloud quenched the golden 
censer in the sky, and the wind went 
up to the house on the knoll with a half- 
sob in its song. 

But Geoffrey kept the thought of that 
hour upon the river in his heart, 
treasuring carefully each word and 
smile, grateful that no bitter retort 
marred the memory. 

He was thinking of it one morning, 
shortly after, when coming out from his 
morning meal he found Lina busy in 
the garden. 

“ And you have had your breakfast, 
lass?” he asked. 

“ Aye, that have I, being not so lazy 
as some folk,” she answered, with a 
merry glance of her brown eyes. 

His face brightened, it was pleasant 
to see her smile. “Truly, I be a little 
tardy,” he said laughing, “but ’tis hours 
since I left my bed ; I have been a long 
tramp after a deer. Is it your wish to 
plant these things? Then let me do 
your digging ; that spade is somewhat 
heavy for so small a farmer.” 

The trench was soon made, and to- 
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gether they stooped to arrange the 
plants. As they pressed the fresh 
earth about the roots, her fingers inad- 
vertently lapped over his, and the soft 
warm pressure thrilled him with an 
infinite happiness. Why could she not 
love him, he asked himself almost 
fiercely, as with the faintest pink in her 
cheeks she stood up, wiping her hands 
on her long apron. 

“T have here something for you; 
what think you it can be?” he said, 
looking up at her. 

“ An your solemn face were the index, 
it might be a warrant for my execu- 
tion.” 

“ Another than I would have to serve 
that—and pass over my body to reach 
you,” he said, rising and standing by 
her. “Nay, ’tis not a warrant, but a 
key.” 

‘*To a prison?” she asked, half quiz- 
zically, half bitterly. 

“Why need you be so cruel when 
you can be so kind?” he said re- 
proachfully, as he drew two keys 
from his pocket. “ These are the keys 
to my home, or rather to our home. I 


have finished the house and set it in’ 


order for the coming of the mistress. 
But while I have worked, I have 
imagined you in every room, sitting in 
each chair, standing by each table; 
fancied your face looking out of every 
door and window. So filled with the 
thought of you is every nook and cor- 
ner that I cannot a-bear to stay there 
alone; so I have shut up the house 
with all its fair fancies, locked it 
securely and brought you the key. 
This other key I shall keep, but the 
front door will never be opened save 
you unlock it.” 

“And where will you abide?” she 
asked hesitatingly. 

“That is small matter—with the 
watchman at the warehouse, or mayhap 
with David.” 

“T should not like that you be so— 
incommoded,” she stammered. 

“Then, lassie, come now and open the 
door and make the house home for me,” 
he cried, holding out his arms. But 
she turned away pale and trembling. 
He shut his lips close as his arms fell to 
his sides. “ Well, I shall ask you no 
more; come when you wish, only re- 
member that I want you alway.” 

He lifted her hand, laid the key on 
her palm, closing her fingers over it 
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with a lingering touch; then bending 
his head suddenly he kissed the pink 
flesh softly, and drawing his hat over 
his eyes walked away through the tender 
beauty of the young day. Almost un- 
consciously he had hoped much from 
this interview, and now that it was over 
he was disappointed and angry. There 
was a discordant strain in the mocking- 
bird’s song, and a blue jay that fluttered 
along the path before him seemed to 
taunt him with his failure. “I'll make 
a fool of myself no more,” he said, half- 
aloud between his shut teeth ; “I could 
compel her to go with me if I chose, 
but I will not have her unless she comes 
of her own will, not if her face were 
ten times sweeter!” 

That night at supper Lina’s place was 
vacant. The excitement of the past 
weeks had proved too much, her 
strength had given way, and for days 
she lay on her bed, white and help- 
less, or flushed with fever. In her de- 
lirium she called loudly for Silas, for 
David, and even for Percy; but the 
name she whispered to herself in her 
quiet moments nobody heard. 

Geoffrey forgot that she had been 
cruel, that he was angry, forgot every- 
thing but that he loved her and might 
lose her, and sat night after night out- 
side her open door, listening to her 
fevered ramblings, afraid to enter lest 
his presence disturb her more, and yet 
longing to be of service. Her constant 
cries for Silas tortured him; after all 
she must have loved this cousin, and he 
had held her back from him. 

When she took her place in the house- 
hold circle once more, she was very 
white and quiet ; but as the long days 
waned, her wasted strength came back ; 
her cheeks grew pink again, and when 
she smiled roguish dimples played hide- 
and-seek about the corners of her 
mouth. She was gay, ico; her laugh 
so seldom heard of late rang out sweetly 
on the least provocation ; and she sang 
snatches of Samuel Girty’s songs as she 
went about the house, or moved back 
and forth beside the spinning-wheel in 
the entry, drawing the threads out 
deftly as she made the old wheel hum a 
droning minor to the happy air she 
trilled. 

At night when the stars came out and 
the whip-poor-wills called to each other 
through the dark ; when Geoffrey’s and 
Daniel’s pipes glowed in the shadowy 
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entry, then Lina sang softly to them 
sweet songs of English homes, of Eng- 
lish meadows and primrose banks. And 
Sarah wiped the tears from her eyes 
with a sudden longing for those old, 
familiar scenes; and Geoffrey thought 
tenderly of his mother and the farm in 
far Devonshire. 

Sometimes David Thompson came in 
with Geoffrey and sat listening with the 
others, sighing regretfully at every 
pause and half persuading himself that 
had he not been so hard-favored he 
might have had this voice for the fire- 
side music of his life. But it never 
came into his simple head to be un- 
happy or envious of Geoffrey ; he had 
had his chance and failed, and there 
was an end of it. 

“When I come to be buried,” said 
Sarah one night after Lina had finished 
a quaint cradle song fraught with that 
sort of tenderness that soothes a fretful 
child; “when I come to die and be 
buried ’tis my wish that Lina sing the 
hymn all alone. Methinks the great 
white gates will open quicker to a good, 
old tune with nocracked notesinit; and 
‘twould be sweet to hear the angels 
answering her, only I’m sure I should 
never know their voices from hers.” 

On these evenings, with the family 
gathered about in the dusky entry, Lina 
was gay enough, pausing now and then 
between the verses of her song to tell an 
amusing anecdote of Master Girty and 
his beloved flute, or else to rally David 
good-naturedly on his mistakes; for 
sometimes he tried to sing with her, and 
his voice, big and unwieldy as his feet 
and hands, was a thing to tremble at. 

But, alone with Geoffrey, the girl’s 
manner changed, a sudden shyness 
seized her and she was often glad of the 
dark to conceal her face; for his eyes 
had such a searching quality that she 
doubted not that he could read her 
vaguest thought, and these new dreams 
she herself questioned not nor under- 
stood. She saw but little of him in 
those days, for he and David were part- 
ners in a big cornfield a mile or so 
down the river, and this was the harvest 
season. Long before she was up in the 


mornings he had eaten his breakfast 
and gone for the day ; but she grew to 
listen for his step in the evening, and 
the sound sent a sudden flame of color 
to her cheeks. 

One day Governor Yeardly stopped 




















in front of the door and after the usual 
salutations said: “ When your husband 
returns at nightfall, Mistress Dale, say 
to him that I desire that he come and 
speak with me.” 

When he had gone, she said it over 
to herself and smiled as she said it: 
“Mistress Dale! Your husband!” In 
the privacy of her own room she often 
drew from her pocket, where it was al- 
ways hidden, the key Geoffrey had 
given her, and turned it over and over 
in her hand with a curious softness in 
her eyes. 

And Geoffrey noticed her silence and 
the sudden changes in her manner and 
was angry or else sighed sadly, not 
comprehending. And Sarah saw it all, 
understood, and wisely held her peace. 

One afternoon late in September Lina 
left the house and wandered off to the 
woods. The twins had contracted some 
slight illness, one of the many complaints 
to which childhood is heir, and were 
just sick enough to be unbearably cross, 
and she was weary with their ceaseless 
fretting and with Sarah’s unnecessary 
alarm. There had been scarcely an hour 
during the past two days when one or 
the other of the little restless fellows 
had not been in her arms; but they 
were both asleep now, so she slipped 
away to the cool shadows of the trees 
for alittle rest. Her fear of the Indians 
had somewhat abated since she had be- 
come accustomed to the sight of them 
trading at the warehouse or waiting at 
Sarah’s kitchen window for a bit of 
bread or broken victuals. But she was 
not yet bold enough to venture far from 
the houses on the outskirts of the settle- 
ment; and so she sat down by the very 
elm under which Geoffrey had once 
found her with the children picking 
berries close by. She could see yonder 
the top of Sarah’s chimney with its halo 
of white smoke, while from deeper in 
the forest came the ring of a woodchop- 
per’s ax. 

The afternoon was sultry. A host of 
gray clouds lay like so many islands in 
the waveless ocean of azure above; the 
sun rushed down a clear sweep of sky 
to the west, where a huge mass of frown- 
ing clouds lay, like an ambushed foe, 
watching to engulf the gorgeous page- 
ant. Anda little breeze passed lazily 
over the masses of golden-rod on the 
meadow stretch, or the tasseled heads 
of sear-corn in the field beyond. The 
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greenness of summer still lingered on 
the trees, but the underbrush showed 
mellow tints of ochre and brown, broken 
here and there by the flame-like flash of 
scarlet sumach, sure tokens of the com- 


ing autumn. With her back against the 
tree, her hands clasped idly in her lap, 
Lina gazed across the meadow to the 
rustling corn beyond, and thus gazing 
fell into a deep sweet revery, such a 
revery as comes when a girl’s heart is 
very full. Only the wind came and 
went across the grass, and the darting 
birds seemed like winged shuttles carry- 
ing the silken threads to and fro in the 
loom of thought. How many of these 
golden threads fancy wound about 
Geoffrey she would have blushed to 
acknowledge even to herself; but so 
vividly was his face before her that when 
arustling step made her lift her eyes 
and she saw him at her side it seemed 
like the materialization of a dream. For 
a moment she was too startled to speak, 
almost fearing that he had read her 
thoughts inthe brief time he had been 
regarding her before she saw him. He 
was without his coat, and the dark-blue 
underblouse showed to advantage the 
fine proportions of his figure as he 
stretched himself upon the grass at her 
feet and said with a smile: 

“Took you me for an Indian or a wild 
beast, that you were so frightened ?” 

“You came so suddenly and so—so 
stealthily,” she stammered. 

“ Well, there is this difference between 
me and the beasts; they would doubt- 
less eat you and I shall not, no matter 
how I may be tempted by your pretti- 
ness,” he said, still laughing. 

“That proves not any special self- 
denial on your part,” she answered with 
a sigh of relief that he had not fathomed 
her thoughts. 

He frowned at the sigh, but answered 
quickly : “Which goes to show, Mistress 
Lina, that you know nothing whatso- 
ever about it. What came you out here 
for, anyhow?” 

“Not to be eaten, truly.” 

“Nay, nor yet with any thought of 
meeting me,” he said, a trifle bitterly. 
“Tam not quite a beast nor a savage, 
but I am, forsooth, something to be 
equally avoided.” 

She did not reply, but looked across 
the open space beyond with what to 
him seemed passive indifference ; in her 
heart she was wondering if this were 
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not but so much banter and if he had 
not really guessed much of her thoughts. 
They remained thus for several minutes, 
the stillness broken only by the sharp 
taps of a red-headed woodpecker on the 
resonant branch of a dead sycamore. 

“The little Turner angels have been 
unwittingly cross of late,” he said at 
last, thinking how he had chafed at see- 
ing her so imposed upon by the little 
tyrants. 

“Truly,” she answered ; “as the good 
psalmist says, ‘the cherubim continually 
do cry ;’” and then they both laughed. 

The laugh broke down for the time 
being the invisible barrier of restraint 
between them, and in a dreamy, medi- 
tative way, his eyes fixed on the crim- 
son head of the feathered carpenter on 
the dead limb, he began telling her of 
the birds he had learned to love in this 
new home; and then drifted back to 
his childhood and talked of the night- 
ingales that had sung all night under 
his window, and of the speckled-breasted 
larks that had nested on the meadows 
of his Devonshire home. As he’ talked 
of England his voice softened, and she 
sighed in sympathy, sighed deeply, 
scarce knowing why; but he, so igno- 
rant of woman’s moods and jealous of 


her every thought, heard the sigh and 
impatiently found his own reason for it. 
Nothing angered him so quickly as to 
hear her draw her breath with that 
weary catch in it; the reproach of it 
stabbed him like a knife; and this was 
the second time she had sighed in the 


last ten minutes. He broke off his 
story abruptly. 

“Sometimes I find it in my heart to 
wish I had sent you back to England,” 
he cried roughly, “and I dare swear 
you wish it always—that it is for this 
you sigh so often.” 

She looked up amazed and, meeting 
his angry glance, answered: “It were 
but idleness to wish back a lost oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Mayhap, mayhap,” he exclaimed 
impatiently. “I have been a fool from 
first to last. The folly began when I— 
when I 

“When you bought me?” Her eyes 
were beginning to kindle at his tones. 

“Yes, when I bought you, that was 
the first of it; it grew apace when I 
sent you not back in the ship; but it 
reached not its height until I married 
you, with the hope in my heart that you 
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would love me in time and come to 
make me happy in my own cabin. But 
‘twas all for naught, all for naught; 
you will never go there to live—me- 
thinks I shall never ask you again.” 
He sat up looking at her with eyes in 
which pain and anger contended for the 
mastery. “ Know you, child, that I have 
come to hate the sight of that house.” 

She put up her hand to stay the tor- 
rent of his words, but he hurried on: 
“Think you not it is an easy lesson, but 
I shall learn it, never doubt. The day, 
perchance, is not far distant when I 
shall be able to speak to you coldly, 
look at. you indifferently, touch your 
hand without atremor. "Twill be hard, 
but I shall master it, since I strive day 
and night to put you from my thoughts.” 

He had spoken so vehemently, so 
rapidly, that the girl had no opportu- 
nity to interrupt him, even had she 
known what to say. She sat pale and 
disconcerted as he sprang up and with- 
out a word of farewell started across the 
clearing. Midway he stopped; the sun 
had disappeared behind the cloud, 
which, while they talked, had spread it- 
self over the heavens until only here 
and there aspot of blue showed between. 
the gray folds. The breeze had died out, 
and all nature seemed holding its 
breath before the oncoming of the 
storm. 

“The rain is coming,” said Geoffrey, 
turning back, “you must be. going 
home at once. I would come with you 
but that I have to go again for my coat 
and sickle I left in the field yonder with 
David.” 

Lina dared not trust her voice to an- 
swer, knowing that it would be full of 
tears. She reached for her hood and 
went silently down the path that led 
back to the settlement. 

Geoffrey stood looking after her, 
catching the glint of her blue gown 
through the trees and shrubs until a 
sudden bend in the path hid her com- 
pletely. Then, his anger all gone and 
his heart full of sorrow for his words, 
he pulled his hat low over his brows 
and ran hastily in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Lina went swiftly over the soft moss, 
her pulses throbbing, her brain in a 
whirl. Here and there through the tree- 
tops the clouds showed dark and angry, 
but a curious green light pervaded the 
leafy aisles of the forest, and in it the 














trees stood out somber and weird. From 
the right came a low lapping sound—the 
voice of the river seeming to call to her. 
She would go home that way, it was but 
little further, and she would then pass 
by the house built for her with such 
loving care. Leaving the path and 
pushing her way through the under- 
brush, she came out in a few moments 
upon the well-worn road along the 
river-bank. Catching the humor of the 
clouds, the water was dark and stormy, 
its blackness broken by the froth of 
waves as the wind came rioting over its 
surface. 

There it was—Geoffrey’s house—just 
ahead of her on that knoll; and here, 
too, was the rain rushing on with the 
wind and pattering about her in great 
drops. The storm was upon her, and, 
fighting her way against the wind, Lina 
ran swiftly down the road, and with 
scarcely a moment’s hesitation sought 
shelter in the latticed porch in which, 
unknown to herself, Geoffrey had so 
often pictured her in the soft, sunshiny 
days of the summer. 

Panting for breath, she shook the 
water from her dress and hood and 
looked about her with curious interest 
at what was to have been her home ; in 
her rambles she had carefully avoided 
this part of the road, so that it was all 
quite new toher. How neat and pretty 
the yard, how .bright the clusters of late 
flowers, and how luxuriantly the vine 
grew against the lattice. Was the house 
as attractive within as without? And as 
she wondered, involuntarily her fingers 
closed over the key in her pocket and 
slowly brought it to view. A sudden 
longing to see the interior of this home 
which, since Geoffrey was forgetting his 
tenderness for her, would never be hers 
came upon her. But she hesitated, even 
with the keyin the lock ; Fatima before 
the fatal closet in Blue Beard’s palace 
was not half so anxious nor half so 
timid. Suppose some one should see 
her? And the key was instantly with- 
drawn. But how could that be possi- 
ble? The house stood apart from its 
neighbors, the lattice protected her, the 
storm had driven every one indoors, and 
Geoffrey himself had gone home with 
David. Again the key was inserted and 
clicked as she turned it in the lock. At 
that moment a blinding flash of light- 
ning made even the black waters of the 
river white in its glare, and the wind 
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and thunder shook the batten shutters 
until they rattled. Hastily Lina pushed 
the door ajar and stepped into the dim 
passageway, glad to shut out the gla- 
mour of the lightning. Theonly furni- 
ture in this passage was a large arm- 
chair, into which she sank, scarce daring 
to look about her. 

In the peace and loneliness of her 
husband’s house she looked deep into 
her heart and found there Geoffrey 
Dale’s face and name. Yes, she loved 
him, loved him with all her strength, 
now when it was too late. 

She sat for a long while, her face 
buried in her hands, not sobbing, but 
breathing hard as though it hurt her. 
At last she stood up, she would go now, 
go away from all thought of him ; what 
use to linger longer with her sorrow, 
what use to look at the rooms she was 
not to inhabit ? 

But the lightning drove her back from 
the porch, and the wind was blowing a 
hurricane. She must wait a little; it 
would be madness to start yet. Slowly 
she passed down the passage and raised 
the latch of a door to the right. It was 
a sleeping-apartment, with snowy cur- 
tains at the windows and a bright blue 
coverlet on the bed. Blushing scarlet, 
Lina shut the door quickly and opened 
the one at the end of the hall. This 
was the kitchen, and she felt less shy. 
With what care it was all arranged, and 
how eloquently it spoke of the love that 
had been hers. The wide fireplace, the 
low shelves where everything would 
be within her reach, and more than all, 
the little rocker by the hearth told her 
as eloquently as though gifted with 
speech that she had been constantly in 
Geoffrey’s thoughts. There, too, was 
the wheel he had fashioned for her, 
borrowing Sarah's for the measure- 
ments, and here was a basket of unspun 
wool by the rocker. The light in the 
room was faint, for the oiled paper 
which served as a substitute for glass 
admitted but little radiance ; but she saw 
every thoughtful detail until a mist of 
tears came before her eyes. 

She hung her hood on the rocker and 
began mechanically turning the wheel, 
although there was no band upon it and 
no wool on the spindle. She tried to 
hum as she turned it, but the song died 
in a sob, and dropping into the chair 
she gave herself up to a sudden burst 
of tears. They eased her heart, and by- 
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and-by she began again to look about 
her. There upon the table the pans 
and dishes were piled in true bachelor 
fashion, while the cupboard was left 
empty. She smiled with a half-wish to 
’ change the arrangement, but there must 
be no trace left to tell of her presence ; 
this visit was to remain forever her 
secret. 

She went into the hall and opened 
the door to the left. Here it was lighter, 
for one of the windows was glazed with 
small diamond-shaped panes of glass. 
This was the + ‘tting-room, the little par- 
lor where Geoitrey had fancied her re- 
ceiving her company, and even pouring 
tea for the Governor on holiday after- 
noons. Most of the furniture in this 
room had been purchased from ships 
that came to trade at the.wharf, so that 
the apartment had acertain air of re- 
finement which the other rooms, with 
their home-made articles, lacked. But 
the awkward setting of it all and the 
quaint attempts at ornamentation in the 
shape of dried grass and bits of shells 
over the mantel, and faded flowers and 
a stag’s horns on the table, brought the 
smile again to Lina’s lips; it was all so 
essentially man-like and inharmonious. 

The smile faded into an expression of 
horror as a sudden sound broke the 
quiet—the opening and shutting of the 
rear kitchen door. Who could it be? 
Her breath came in gasps as a man’s 
step sounded on the floor. Ah! she 
knew that step, she had listened for it 
in the soft twilights too often of late to 
be mistaken. Better that the entire set- 
tlement had known of her foolish curi- 
osity than that this one man, her hus- 
band, should find her in his house. What 
would he think of her, what would he 
say? She could not, she would not face 
him ; and with a wild impulse she turned 
to escape. But the kitchen door was 
open, and he would see her if she went 
into the passage. The window—yes, 
that would do; but, alas, it was barred 
fast and her utmost strength failed to 
open it. Sheturned back into the room 
searching with quick eyes for some 
place of hiding until he should go, and 
then stood as if paralyzed at hearing 
Geoffrey utter a sharp exclamation. 
Her hood! she had left it hanging on 
the rocker, and she knew that he had 
found it. Oh, but she was punished bit- 
terly for her foolish trespass! Her 
heart beat almost to suffocation as she 
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heard him rapidly cross the floor into 
the passage and approach the parlor. 
The door opened, and he stood on the 
threshold, her hood in his hand, his face 
pale with amazement. She clung to a 
chair for support, white and shaken, her 
eyes pitiful in their beseeching timidity 
and shame. 

“Lina!” Geoffrey cried, but that one 
word asked a thousand things. 

“J—I—came in out of the—storm,” 
she faltered, the words almost choking 
her. 

He came swiftly toward her, the light 
of anew-born hope in his eyes, “ Thank 
God for the storm, thank God for what- 
soever brought youhere. I have waited 
so long—so long!” 

“T meant not 

“Hush, sweet; say naught that is 
cruel, ’twould hurt me so.” She sank 
into a chair covering her face with her 
hands, he knelt by her. “Lina, lass, I 
said some bitter things out in the wood, 
but I meant them not ; I was but angry 
that you seem always so indifferent.” 

She drew in her breath with a sob, 
her heart was too full for words. 

“Tt passes power of speech to tell you 
how I felt when I found your hood 
yonder in the kitchen. At first me- 
thought I must be mad or dreaming, 
but when I touched it and found it was 
true, ’twas the brightest bit of color 
that ever came into my life.” 

He drew her hands from her face, 
holding them in hisown. She left them 
in his clasp, but turned her head until 
he saw but the outline of her cheek 
and brow. Then she made a motion as 
if to rise, but he drew her back. 

“T know ’twas not your meaning to 
come here this noon,” he went on ; “ but 
since the storm has been merciful 
enough to me to blow you here, will you 
not stay? It would be like death to 
have you leave after once seeing you 
here. In truth,I have not strength 
to let you go.” 

She tried to answer, but her breath 
came only with a fluttering sigh. 

“TI know but too well that you love 
me not, dear,” he said, sadly, not com- 
prehending her silence; “but could 
you not learn to do so if. you staid here 
and let me help you? At Sarah’s I 
have small chance to be with you, you 
seem always busy about the house, Oh, 
I would be good to you, doubt it not! 
I had never been cross save that you 
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were so cold, so tantalizing. What “Will you never see? Will you never 
think you, lass ; could you not come in 4nderstand?” she asked softly. 
time to care for me?” He drew back, a mad joy struggling 











‘‘ FIGHTING HER WAY AGAINST THE WIND.’ (Jf. 497.) 


She turned her face toward him, now with the doubt in his eyes; then his 
radiant with a tenderness he had never arm fell about her. 
before seen upon it. “Lina, Lina,” he whispered hoarsely, 
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“ deceive me not, ’twould kill 
me. Mean you that——” 

“T mean that—that 
you now, Geoffrey.” 

With a cry of supreme hap- 
piness he folded her to his 
heart, touching with his own 
the lips too happy now for 
sighs, too happy for aught but 
smiles and kisses. 

Outside the storm passed, 
the wind died away, the river 
ceased to moan, and in the 
west a dull light smoldered as 
of a mighty fire covered with 
ashes. But within that quiet 
room, glorified by the presence 
of perfect love, Lina and Geof- 
frey knew nothing of any 
change save the blissful one 
that had come into their lives. 
No sooner did wise old Sarah 
see them enter her door than 
she knew what had happened, 
and taking Lina into her arms 
wept over her in true motherly fashion. 

“T have seen it a-coming for weeks, 
child,” she said, “ever since you began 
to take notice how I made that game 
pie he likes so well, and many a time 
I’ve sat and wondered where Geoffrey’s 
eyes could be. The Bible says Adam 
was made from the dust of the earth, 
but sometimes methinks it must have 
been a mole-skin instead; his male de- 
scendants are such umnseeing poor 
creatures.” 

The next day the village gossips had 
rare news to discuss. The romance 
that had been the absorbing theme of 
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interest for so many weeks drew to 
a golden close. Geoffrey Dale took 
his young wife home to the nest he had 
built by the river, the happiest woman 
in the settlement. He saw her about 
che house and heard her singing at hei 
wheel in the latticed porch in reality, 
as he had seen and heard her in his 
dreams. So pure, so sweet was the 
song that passers-by paused to listen, 
saying it was like the singing of an 
angel. 

And so it was; the sweet-voiced 
angel of happiness singing tender 
glorias to love and peace. 




















HE rapid spread of 
curling inthe North- 
‘ west and the intense 
interest taken in it 
by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men has 
called forth the en- 
thusiasm and open- 
ed the purse-strings of clubs and patrons 
alike, to provide trophies worthy of the 
game and of the players. 

In addition to the innumerable tro- 
phies and medals competed for in the 
various districts, there are several grand 
trophies competed for at the annual 
Bonspiels. Most of them are competed 
for annually, and they are generally ac- 
companied by one or more sets of gold 
or silver medals, varying in value from 
one hundred dollars down to forty dol- 
lars per set. 

The Grand Challenge Cup, valued at 
two hundred dollars, which is given 
each year by the Manitoba Branch, is 
accompanied by four red hone stones, 
value one hundred dollars, for the in- 
dividual winners; four gold medals for 
the second rink, four gold medals for 
third, four silver medals for fourth, and 
four bronze medals for fifth. This 
trophy is open to all clubs duly affiliated 
with any regularly organized curling 
association in Canada or the States. 

The International Trophy, value two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and four gold 
medals, is the annual gift of M. Lefebre 
& Co., Montreal. It is competed for by 
an equal number of Canadian and 
American rinks. If won by the Ameri- 
cans, they compete among  them- 
selves for its final possession. If won 
by Canadian rinks it is competed for by 
a rink from every Canadian club rep- 
resented at the Carnival. 

The Tuckett Trophy, value two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, presented by 
George E. Tuckett & Son, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, to the Manitoba Branch, is 
competed for annually. They give also 
annually four gold medals to the winners 
of the trophy. This is competed for by 
districts, two rinks from each club. 
Then two rinks from the winning club 
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in each district play off at the annual 
Bonspiel. 

The Royal Caledonia Tankard, value 
two hundred and fifty dollars, was pre- 
sented for competition by Sir Donald 
A. Smith, K.C.M.G., who also gives an- 
nually a set of gold medals to the win- 
ners, the trophy remaining in the pos- 
session of the winning rink for the en- 
suing year. It is open to any number 
of Manitoba Branch rinks pitted against 
an equal number of outside rinks. If 
won by All-Comers, they compete for it 
among themselves. If won by the 
Branch rinks, then each district is en- 
titled to enter a rink for final competi- 
tion, the rinks to be determined by 
district competition. 

The Walkerville Tankard, value two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and four gold 
medals, is the gift of Hiram Walker & 
Sons, Walkerville, Ontario, to the Mani- 
toba Branch, R.C.C. For a second 
prize there are four pairs of red hone 
stones, for third prize four gold medals, 
for fourth prize four silver medals, and 
for fifth prize four bronze medals. It is 
open to competition by any club affili- 
ated with the Manitoba Branch, the 
winning club retaining the trophy for 
one year. 

In the Grand Points Competition the 
patron gives a handsome trophy valued 
at seventy-five dollars each year, and 
there are seven other prizes ranging 
from a pair of stones to a bronze medal. 

The Galt Trophy was given by G. F. 
& J. Galt, of Winnipeg, for annual com- 
petition to encourage clubs from a long 
distance. Four gold medals are given 
annually to the winners of the trophy, 
and the second rink gets four gold 
scarf-pins. It is open to all clubs out- 
side of Manitoba which are affiliated 
with the Branch. 

The Vice-Regal Tankard, given by 
the Governor-General of Canada, is open 
to competition between two rinks se- 
lected from each branch of the Royal 
Caledonia Curling Club of Canada. 
This distinction is played for in the dis- 
tricts concurrently with the Tuckett 
competition. 
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Among the most eminent patrons and 
curlers of the Northwest are Sir Donald 
A. Smith, K. C. M. G., donor of the 
Royal Caledonia Tankard. His home 
is now in Montreal, but he has a warm 
feeling for the Province in which the 
most of his busy life was spent. He is 
an ardent friend of the Bonspiel and of 
the game. 

Wm. Whyte, Esq., for many years the 
patron of the Manitoba Branch, is a 
“braw” Scotchman, who loves the 
game, is a fine player and a liberal con- 
tributor of trophies and medals. 

Mr. W. R. Baker, of Portage la Prairie, 
is one of the keenest of the Northwest- 
ern curlers, 


skip. He has 
been patron of 
the Manitoba 
Branch for 
three years, 
and has donat- 
ed several 
choice tro- 
phies and nu- 
merous med- 
als. 

Mr. J. P. 
Robertson, 
Secretary- 
Treasurer of 
the Branch, is 
a crack curler 
himself. He 
hasthe A BC 
of curling and 
of the history 
of the game at 
his finger 
ends. To his 
untiring ef- E.McCarthy. J. W. Smith. 
forts is due to 
a great extent the prosperity of the 
Manitoba Branch. He is librarian for 
the Manitoba government, and Presi- 
dent of St. Andrew’s Society, Winnipeg. 
The late J. B. Mather, the first president ; 
E. G. Conklin, the second; George F. 
Galt (the famous oarsman), thethird, and 
George H. Campbell, the fourth presi- 
dent of the Branch, are or have all been 
prominent business men of the city, and 
generous patrons of the game. 

The Rev. Dr. Bryce, the chaplain, is 
of the sturdy old Presbyterian stock, 
and is almost a native of Manitoba. He 
is the author of a “ History of Canada” 
and other historical works. 








THE REGINA RINK. 


Charles Willoughby. A.S. Ross. 


The Hon. ©. J. Jackson, of Stonewall, 
Speaker of the Provincial Legislature ; 
the Hon. Robert Watson, of Portage la 
Prairie, Provincial Minister of Public 
Works, and ahost of the members of the 
legislature are enthusiastic members of 
the various provincial clubs, 

Flavelle is aname synonymous with 
fine curling, and one intimately associ- 
ated with Manitoba Bonspiels, where the 
famous Lindsay skip is the most welcome 
visitor of all. He is of Irish descent, 
but that does not seem to be a bar to 
success in curling in Manitoba, where 


many of the finest players are from the 


Green Isle. For eighteen years he has 
played in 
matches in 
Ontario and 
over most of 
the curling 
portion of the 
continent. 
He is an ex- 
president of 
the Ontario 
Branch, R. C. 
C., and has 
won the Gov- 
ernor - Gener- 
al’s prize three 
times. In his 
first two visits 
to Winnipeg 
he made a 
good record, 
on his third he 
carried off the 
I nternational 
Trophy, All- 
Comers’ Tan- 
kard, and took 
third place in 
the Grand 
Challenge competition. On his fourth 
visit he won the Grand Challenge Cup 
and came in second for the Interna- 
tional Trophy. 

Mark Fortune, of the Thistles, has 
had a singularly successful career since 
his light began to shine upon the ice. 
Late in the 1888-89 season he organized 
a rink, composed of Thomas Johnson, 
William Georgeson, Thomas Kelly, and 
himself as skip ; a Canadian, an English- 
man, a Scotchman and an Irishman, 
who had a career never before equaled. 
In 1888-89 they won Sir Donald A. 
Smith’s trophy and some minor events. 
In 1889-90 they won the McDonald Cup, 

















Walkerville Tankard and Lockets. In 
1890-91 they captured the Sir Donald A. 
Smith Trophy, winning ten successive 
games. At St. Paul they won the big 
event, the Jobbers’ Union Trophy, 
valued at $500, beating the Cambria 
rink which. had beaten the Portage, Wis- 
consin, “ Crusaders,” skipped by Wells, 
holding the Gordon Medal, emblematic 
of the championship of America. They 
also won first and second prizes in points 
competition against the crack American 
curlers. At the Winnipeg Bonspiel they 


took the Grand Challenge Cup, and, with 
Paterson's rink, beat all competitors for 
Trophy. 


the Tuckett Selected with 





THE LINDSAY RINK. 


J. M. McLennan. J. D. Flavelle. 
Flavelle of Lindsay, to represent the 
Manitoba Branch Royal Caledonia Club 
against the United States, they won 
again. In the Walkerville contest they 
won, as far as they went to the last 
eight, dropping out then to let others 
have a show. At the end of the Bon- 
spiel they had twenty-eight successive 
victories to their credit. They had 
thirty-eight wins out of the last thirty- 
nine games played, having played right 
through the St. Paul and Winnipeg Bon- 
spiels without being defeated. In those 


two Bonspiels they beat one hundred 
and eight rinks, composed of the best 
They disbanded after 


curlers living. 
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winning a total of sixty-five games out 
of seventy-three played. With other 
material since then, Fortune, though 
not so successful in 1893 and 1894, still 
keeps up his reputation as a crack skip. 

W. H. Sparling is still a young player, 
but he has been prominent as a skip 
since he defeated Stonewall’s champion, 
Lusted, in Winnipeg seven or eight 
years ago in one of the early Bonspiels, 
and secured a silver trophy worth one 
hundred and fifty dollars, that still 
adorns his home. Thrice did he take 
second place in the biggest event of 
three successive Bonspiels, and in 1892 
he won the International Trophy and 
took second place in the grand 
Challenge Cup competition. 
He made the highest record 
of any rink at that Bonspiel. 
Associated with him were J. 
E. Grassie, S. R. Marlatt and 
I. W. Thompson, like himself, 
crack players. His other vic- 
tories up to 1892 are too nu- 
merous to be enumerated. 
In 1893 he attempted too much 
and paid the penalty of over- 
work. He is the pride of 
Portage la Prairie and a credit 
to the Manitoba Branch, and 
a successful all-round athlete 
in all outdoor sports. 

To describe Harstone’s rink 
would be to paint the lily. 
He and his rink are the right 
bower of the Manitoba Branch, 
the victors in a hundred fights, 
the Old Guard veterans who 
may die but never default. 
This Napoleon of Northwest- 
ern curling has associated with 
him H. Nelson, C. E. Carbert 
and J. Paterson, Jr. 

W. G. Fraser has a Scotch-Irish com- 
bination, composed of G. W. Murray, 
H. McDonald, J. McDermid and him- 
self, which has done notable work north 
and south. Fraser himself is a crack 
player and a fine skip. 

Over fifty curlers from the Manitoba 
Branch descended on St. Paul in the 
middle of January, 1893, eager for spoils 
and glory. They came from Winnipeg, 
Portage la Prairie, Brandon, Rat Port- 
age and Keewatin. There were many 
surprises in store for them. In the Job- 
bers’ Union Trophy, Harstone was beat- 
en by Nelson of Chicago. Cooper of 
Portage la Prairie was beaten by H. 
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Campbell of St. Paul. Youhill of Win- 
nipeg fell before Nettleton of St. Paul, 
and Kitchen of Brandon before McCul- 
loch of St. Paul. In the St. Paul Cup 
contest Sparling came to grief at the 
hands of McCulloch. Inthe Hall Med- 
al contest, Mark Fortune was snowed 
under by Nettleton, and Harstone was 
subdued by Judge Hinkel of St. Paul. 
Things looked blue for the invaders, but 
they usually have a reserve power in 
store for such emergencies, and when 
the conflict of rinks was over it was 
found that F. L. Patton’s Assiniboine 
rink from Winnipeg had a death grip 
on the Jobbers’ Union Prize. Dunbar’s 
Thistle rink came in second, Lyons of 
Keewaten, Ont., third, and Nettleton 
fourth. This was the third year in suc- 
cession this trophy went to Winnipeg. 

In the final for the Governor Merriam 
Medal, the Portage la Prairie rinks of 
Sparling and W. J. Cooper defeated two 
Lodi, Wis., rinks skipped by Seville, 
and captured the medal. Kitchen’s 
Brandon, Man.,rink carried off the Con- 
solation Prize of four red hone curling 
stones. Thomas Kelly, of the Winnipeg 
Granites, won the George Hall Medal 
from J. H. Wells’ famous Crusaders 
from Portage, Wis. This magnificent 
diamond and gold medal, played for an- 
nually, is supplemented by four red 
hone stones given annually to the win- 
ners of the medals. 

The St. Paul Cup was won by Fraser 
of Winnipeg, after having at the end 
successfully reckoned with Dunbar of 
Winnipeg, who overthrew Nettleton 
of St. Paul, in the finals. In all the 
events that the visitors were eligible to 
enter, they carried off the trophies. 

The Gordon Medal (virtually the 
champions of the United States trophy) 
was won by McCulloch, St. Paul’s 
clever curler; the Dalrymple Medal 
went to the Hon. W. Rodger of St. 
Paul, and the Veterans’ Trophy became 
the property of Thomas Scott of St. 
Paul. 

In the individual points competition, 
McCulloch of St. Paul came first with 
38; Dunbar, Winnipeg, second, 37; 
Nettleton, St. Paul, third, 3 ; Seville, 
Lodi, Wis., fourth, 34; W. A. Carson, 
Winnipeg, fifth, 33; W. W. McMillan, 
Winnipeg, sixth, 33 ; all winning medals. 

The greatest surprise of the Bonspiel 
was the brilliant career of R. H. Dun- 
bar’s Thistle rink from Winnipeg; A. 











C. Sutherland, W. A. Carson, L. R. Mc- 
Kenzie, R. H. Dunbar, skip. It is a 
comparatively young rink, but won 
thirteen successive victories, pitted 
against the finest rinks entered at the 
Bonspiel. He suffered his first defeat 
at the hands of St. Paul’s Nettleton, in 
the Hall Medal contest, by a score of 
12-13. He had his revenge a little 
later on by obscuring Nettleton, 16-12, 
in the St. Paul Trophy contest. He 
also twice defeated Nelson, the crack 
Chicago skip, the conqueror of Nettle- 
ton. Nelson paid Dunbar the compli- 
ment of calling him the invincible 
curler. 

The Fifth Annual Bonspiel in Winni- 
peg, commencing on the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 1893, is claimed to have been the 
finest curling event ever held in America. 
Nearly every town in this province, the 
Northwest Territories, and the Lake 
Superior country, sent its representa- 
tives. The contest for the first event, 
Grand Challenge Cup, soon lay between 
Harstone, Sparling, R. G. McDonald of 
the Granites, and Keedian of the 
Thistles. McDonald won the four gold 
watches, Sparling second. 

In the primary contest, Canada versus 
United States for the International 
Trophy, Patton of the Assiniboines 
and Kelly of the Granites won from 
McCulloch and Nettleton of St. Paul 
36-26. In the play down, among the 
Canadian rinks, Kelly of the Granites 
won it; Joseph McDonald of Portage 
la Prairie,second, Patton of the Assini- 
boines and Waugh of Calgary being in 
the final four. The Tuckett Trophy 
was won by two Thistle rinks, skipped 
by Huffman and Dunbar, who won a 
final victory over Smith and Ferguson 
of Regina. 

The Royal Caledonia Tankard went 
into the hands of the plucky visitors 
from St. Paul, Hinkel skipping Mc- 
Culloch’s rink, and G. O. Nettleton of 
St. Paul winning it by a score of 27-34, 
against J. W. Shaw, Winnipeg, and I. 
W. Thompson, Portage la Prairie. The 
Walkerville Tankard also went to the 
St. Paul men, being won by Nettleton 
after a close contest with Fraser, Huff- 
man, third, and Sparling, fourth. 

The Galt Trophy was won by Smith 
of Regina, after a competition shared 
in by Rochon, Fort William, Ont. ; 
Barnes, Rat Portage ; Lewin, Moosomin, 
Assa.; Waugh of Calgary, and Jones 














of Port Arthur. In the 
points competition, in- 
dividual scores: W. H. 
Whalen of Port Arthur 
* won the first medal, 
score, 41; S. Wyatt of 
Virden, second score 40; 
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C. P. Wilson, 
As sini- 
boines, Win- 
nipeg,third; 
Martin Kel- 
ly, Gran- 
ites, Winni-. 
peg, fourth; 
W. H. Spar- 
ling, Granites, 
Prairie, fifth. 

The surprise of the Carni- 
val was the success of Robt. 
G. McDonald’s Granite rink 
in the Grand Challenge event, 
where he beat the redoubt- 
able Sparling. He is young 
in years but old on the ice, 
having been a prominent player in the 
Portage la Prairie Club for years ; with 
his rink of “kids” he beat the veteran 
players there for the Woodside Cup. 
Keedian of the Thistles was another 
surprise. A young, careful player, he 
made a sound reputation for himself at 
this Bonspiel. 

It is only fair to say of Sparling that 
in his final contest in the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup, and in another event when 
he was beaten by Nettleton, his rink 
was completely fagged out by almost 
continuous night and day playing, while 
his opponents were fresh. His rink was 
entered in too many events, but made a 
splendid fight throughout. Bell’s Port- 
age rink also made a fine record in the 
Bonspiel. Nettleton’s success was made 
the occasion of general congratulation 
and rejoicing among his friends in Win- 
nipeg, and particularly in St. Paul. 
Birtle, Carman, Melita, Man., and Fort 
William, Ont., were among the new 
clubs represented at the event. 

As usual, a large contingent of Mani- 
toba curlers visited St. Paul to take part 
in the Bonspiel which opened there on 
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Portage la 
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January sixteenth, 1894, but was delayed 
somewhat by bad ice. In the first and 
second draw for the Jobbers’ Union Prize 
every Manitoba rink was a victor, but 
after that they fell fast by the wayside. 
There were some great contests when 
Nelson of Chicago, Nettleton and McCul- 
loch of St. Paul, were pitted against 
the crack rinks from the north. In one 
draw Dunbar defeated Nettleton, but 
was in turn defeated by McCulloch. 
Fortune also had the good fortune to 
defeat Nelson. R. McConachie’s rink 
from Cambria, Wis., staid in this until 
the last and was finally knocked out by 
Thomas Kelly of Winnipeg by a score of 
thirteen to six. Huffman of Winnipeg, 
who had come in by knock- 
. ing Cruikshank of Morden, 
: Man., out, was drawn for the 
final match against Kelly of 
Winnipeg. The match was 
played off in Winnipeg, 
resulting in a_ victory 
for Kelly. His rink was 
composed of 
F. Johnson, W. 
H. Rourke, W. 
Georgeson, T. 
Kelly, skip. 
The Hall 
Medal contest 


GEORGE MCKAY. 


narrowed down 
to Fortune, Shaw 
and Kelly of 
Winnipeg, and 
MacConachie of 
Cambria, Wis. 
Shaw beat Kelly 
and then defeat- 
ed MacConachie 
in the final, after he had 
beaten Fortune of Win- 
nipeg. Shaw’s rink was 
composed of J. Q. Gal- 
lagher, E. G. Barrett, J. 
Lemon, J. Shaw, skip. 
The consolation was 
won by Fraser of Win- 
nipeg,who was pitted in 
the final against Jones 
of Portage, Wis. His 
rink was composed of 


MAYOR T. W. TAYLOR. 


W. R. BAKER. 
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‘© 4 FEW OF THE BEST OF US, 


M. Kelly, H. McDonald, J. Paterson, W. 
J. Fraser, skip. 

The John Johnston Trophy contest, 
open to American rinks, narrowed down 
to Nelson, Chicago, MacConachie, Cam- 
bria, Wis., Nettleton, St. Paul, and 
Scott, St. Paul. Nettleton defeated 
Nelson, and MacConachie was the vic- 
tor against Scott. In the final, Nettle- 
ton won by a score of 18 to MacCona- 
chie’s 12. 

In the International contest twelve Ca- 
nadian rinks were pitted against twelve 
American rinks, and the scores were: 

CaNADIAN. —Shaw, Winnipeg, 12; 
Huffman, Winnipeg, 16; McKenzie, 
Winnipeg, 14; Cruikshank, Morden, 
Man., 11; Conners, Morden, Man., 10; 
Kelly, Winnipeg, 12; Courtenay, Rat 
Portage, Ont., 15; Fraser, Winnipeg, 
20; Fortune, Winnipeg, 16; Patton, 
Winnipeg, 10; Murray, Winnipeg, 7; 
Dunbar, Winnipeg, 18. Total, 161. 

AMERICAN. —Griggs, St. Paul, 15; 
Roberts, Milwaukee, 16 ; MacConachie, 
Cambria, 11; Chandler, Waupaca, Wis., 
15 ; Jones, Portage, Wis., 19 ; Hastings, 
Minneapolis, 10; Nettleton, St. Paul, 9; 
Scott, St. Paul, 14; Nelson, Chicago, 
12 ; Wood, Chicago, 13; McLeod, Du- 
luth, 14; A. McCulloch, St, Paul, 7. 
Total, 155. 

As will be seen, this was a very close 
victory for the visitors. The Canadians 
carried off four out of five of the chief 
prizes. In the points competition Britt 
of Portage, Wis., came first, with 30; 
Hoelhoefer of South Park, second, 30; 
A. McCulloch, St. Paul, third, 29; Dr. 
Whitcomb, St. Paul, fourth, 29; W. G. 
Fraser, Winnipeg, fifth, 28. Kelly’s rink 
made the best average at the Bonspiel, 
only losing one game to Shaw of Win- 
nipeg. The Manitobans took seven out 
of the eight prizes offered in rink con- 
tests taken part in by Canadians. 

Three hundred of the finest curlers 
on the continent gathered at Winni- 
peg to open the annual Bonspiel on 
February thirteenth, 1894. They were 
representative of the territory from the 
“ Big Sea water” to the foot-hills of the 
Rockies. Rinks from St. Paul and Du- 
luth were there. Seventeen sheets of 
ice were at the disposal of the curlers, 
who, as soon as the draws were made, 
fell to hammer and tongs for a week’s 
hard play. W.H. Sparling of Portage 
la Prairie, and Flavelle of Lindsay 
were absent. 

















The New York Life Challenge Cup 
was won by C. D. Stovel, J. C. McDon- 
ald, J. C. Waugh, M. C. Clarke, skip, 
Winnipeg ; second, J. A. Mitchell’s rink ; 
third, M. Fortune; fourth, O. Neff’s 
Moosomin rink. 

The Walkerville Tankard by D. Stew- 
art, A. W. Hodgson, W. Whalen, E. J. 
Rochon, skip, Fort William, Ont. ; sec- 
ond, M. Fortune, Winnipeg ; third, W. 
F. Payne; fourth, J. A. Mitchell. 

The Royal Caledonian Tankard, Man- 
itoba’s representatives made a score of 
26, but the trophy went to the outsiders, 
who topped this by 5. 

The Tuckett Trophy was won by the 
Winnipeg Thistles, R. H. Dunbar, defeat- 
ing the Regina rink, R. Ferguson, 32-22. 
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The first stage of International Tro- 
phy having been won by Canada, it then 
became a competition between them- 
selves, and Winnipeg secured it, as well 
as the Drewry Prize. The Galt Tro- 
phy was carried off by Fort William, 
but in the points competition Winnipeg 
secured first, second, fourth and fifth 
places, the third falling to Regina. 

As the wheels of the press are roar- 
ing this record of the doughty deeds of 
the curlers in the past, the old familiar 
sound of the roaring stone is heard vi- 
brating through all the great North- 
west, the home and sanctuary of the 
noblest game that diverts the sturdy 
sons of the plains, from the Lakes to 
the farthest borders of civilization. 


MINIATURE YACHT MODELING. 


Irs PRACTICAL PURPOSES AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICE. 


BY FRANKLYN BASSFORD. 


Concluded. 


instead of carving from the solid 

block, claim greater accuracy 

and strength of hull, and the lat- 
ter must be allowed. But great strength 
is not necessary for a thirty-five inch boat, 
and I still see no reason why, with proper 
care, any accuracy need be sacrificed by 
the carver. For a model of forty-inch 
load-line or over, whose ballast would 
exceed twenty-five pounds weight, it is, 
of course, necessary either to cut from 
the solid block or build up, and the 
latter may then be preferred. Of this 
size too much lightness of hull would 
fail to hold its form under stress of 
weather and prove in many other ways 
a detriment. 

To build a model cut the profile of 
your dead-wood from good white cedar 
and your frames and deck beams from 
holly. This latter, if carefully selected, 
can be filled so full of nails as scarcely 
to leave holding wood between them 
and yet it will never split. Gustave 
Grahn, who has cut more and better 
models than any man now living, is my 
authority for this assertion, and it may 
be confidently accepted. Holly can also 
be steamed into any desired shape and, 
if properly held until dry, will keep its 


[inst who build their models, 





shape best of all woods. In planking a 
built boat, white cedar is usually chosen, 
and all fastenings should be either of 
brass wire nails or holly trenails—the 
latter must, of course, be bored for and 
then driven into place. In nailing planks 
to frames, drive one nail diagonally to 
the right and the next diagonally to the 
left. This gives the same result as 
clinch-bolting on a large boat. 

The usual methods for building are 
to screw the various pieces required for 
the dead-woods together, using brass 
screws only. These pieces must vary 
in shape and number from the various 
forms of different boats, but the stem 
piece and keel should be all in one, if 
possible, of white cedar or hackmatack. 
The after-stringer—for the after-over- 
hang—and the stern post will then in 
turn be screwed to the dead-wood, to 
which the keel has first been affixed. 
The after-stringer should be cut to come 
well forward of the stern post and be 
most securely screwed down. 

Having cut out the rabbets for all 
the frames, and the planking, set up the 
frames first with marine glue, lay five 
or six deck-beams and “ribbon” out the 
whole temporarily, to hold it in place. 
When the glue is well dried, fasten them 
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UNDER FULL SAIL. 


with the wire | 
nailsandthen # 
put on the 
garboard or 
lowest streak, 
and so plank 
on up to the 
sheer. Planks 
must be trim- 
med and ta- 
pered to the 
ends, those at 
the bilge 
being in pro- 
portion about 
three times as 
wide at that 
point as they 
are at either 
the stem or 
stern, say 
running from one-quarter to 
three-quarters of an inch, and 
holding an even thickness at 
all points of from one six- 
teenth to one-eighth of an 
inch (according to the size of 
the boat). If you cannot get 
the cedar long enough to 
plank the streaks all in one 
piece use three pieces to 
plank the length of the boat 
on one streak, and two pieces 
on the next, thus avoiding 
the possible intersecting of 
any two planks at the same 
point. A shelf may be laid 
on the inside of the frames 
just below their tops, and 
the planksheer streak then 
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MY MODEL IN ROUGH WATER. 





screwed firmly to the shelf 
The latter will also serve to 
support the deck and should 
be placed with that end in 
view. The inner sides of 
frames may be rounded and 
so reduced in weight. Ona 
thirty-five to forty-five-inch 
boat they should have a face 
of from one-quarter to three- 
eighths of an inch by about 
the same depth, and may be 
spaced three and one-half 
inches; but one or two extra 
frames may well be added 
above the ballasting point. 
The keel should have a 
width at the garboard streak 
of at least one and one-half 
inches in the 
center of the 
vessel, and 
hold its width 
well forward, 
though, going 
aft it may 
taper quite 
suddenly to 
one-quarter of 
an inch at the 
stern post. 
The post at 
stem will not 
be less than 
one -half-inch 
in width, but 
will, of course, 
be very sharp 
on its face at 
and near the 





THE LINES OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 




















load-line, only broadening again well 
up under the harpin. The stringer 
for after-overhang should be at least 
one-quarter of an inch deep by half 
an inch wide, and the shelf round 
the inner sheer may be one-quarter 
square. 

Lay the deck same as will be directed 
for cut-out model, only rearrange® the 
“cribbage” board or sheet’s cleat for- 
ward of the mast in two sections, one 
inside of either rail, as you will need 
the space in a built boat for a covered 
hatch large enough to admit the hand 
to bale out after sailing, with sponge or 
cloth, as it is impossible to keep these 
boats absolutely water-tight. 

All screw-holes, etc., and seams of 
planks must be filled in with white or 
red lead, and while many models are 
only varnished inside and out, paint is a 
much better preventive, as it is more 
elastic and less likely to crack. 

A good method to avoid much leak- 
age is to set good stout muslin, cut bias, 
between the frames and the planking, 
nailing the latter through it to the tim- 
bers. When the planks are all in place, 
a coat or two of paint will prove an 
additional and valuable safeguard. 

In laying the deck fit it outside of all, 
tack down with brass “escutcheon” pins 
(of about one-half inch length) having the 
deck fully three thirty-seconds of an inch 
in thickness to secure immunity from 
warping ; while a deck is often wet, it is 
more generally dry than the sides of the 
ship and, being flatter, is also more 
likely to pull from place ; it should also 
be painted on the inside to still further 
secure itand holes cut for mast partners 
and rudder-post before being laid. In 
tacking down, begin in the middle and 
work it both ways on either hand sepa- 
rately toward the ends to insure a fault- 
less fit, then trim the outer edges flush 
to the sides of the boat and paint them 
at once of the top side color. 

Bulwarks should be cut nearly twice 
the height forward that they are to be 
at the point of least free board—say five- 
eighths of an inch down to three-eighths 
—tapering gradually to about a-beam of 
the after-end of load-line and thence aft, 
tapering quite suddenly down to noth- 
ing at the finish, showing no taffrail, 
thus allowing a clear way for the water 
to run off the deck, which is preferable, 
I think, to the English open taffrail 
which is to serve the same purpose. 
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If a nice effect of varnished gold is 
desired for sheer streak and figurehead, 
get fine gilded paper, mark out on it 
with pencil any pattern selected, glue 
the paper to the hull, paint up to your 
lines later, and when all is dry varnish 
over—say three coats of English coach- 
varnish, and then polish by rubbing 
down with a rag soaked in crude petro- 
leum-oil and dipped in powdered pumice- 
stone. 

A small brass pipe must be inserted 
between the deck and the stern-post to 
carry the rudder-post, and care must be 
taken to see that the joints are perfectly 
water-tight both top and bottom, which 
may be best secured by soldering a small 
round brass plate to the top of the pipe, 
which may then be tacked down to the 
deck. Cut the bottom of the pipe some- 
what in the form of a writing-pen and, 
allowing it to come well down below 
the load-line, countersink and tack it to 
the stern-post. After putting in place, 
fill in top and bottom with red lead, 
paint over the lower end when dry, and 
no leak should ever occur there. 

The rudder-post should be a round 
brass rod, very small to avoid weight, 
hammered flat at the upper end and 
bent over backward flush with the center 
of the deck with a hole drilled through 
the after-end to attach the long lee-main- 
sheet and then serving all the purposes 
of a reversed tiller, which is the most 
effective way of employing it in models. 
Its full operation will be explained 
further on. Midway of the rudder-post’s 
length, beneath the load-line, a small 
hole should be drilled through and 
reamed out on the inner or forward side; 
through this you can then drive a small 
brass screw, which will be sufficient for 
holding the rudder proper to its post, 
which of course must not be attempted 
until after the pipe through which it 
leads to the deck is well set and hard- 
ened in its calking of red lead. Tohang 
the rudder to the stern-post, the rudder- 
post should extend an eighth of an inch 
beneath the rudder, and a brass plate 
with a small socket, reamed out to fit 
the foot of the rudder-post, can be driven 
upward from the bottom of the stern- 
post to meet it, and the brass plate’s 
sharpened inner end then hammered 
into the center of the dead-wood. The 
rudder must be hung easily and work 
with the utmost freedom at alltimes, or it 
cannot satisfactorily serve, and scarcely 
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any other object aboard a boat in im- 
proper adjustment could possibly entail 
so much trouble and annoyance as poor 
steering-gear. Across the deck, extend- 
ing about one and one-half inches on 
either hand of the reversed tiller, and 
about three-fourths of an inch aft of the 
tiller-head at that point, place a brass 
“traveler,” threaded tocarry two screw- 
nuts or buttons.* 

Held by the threads, these nuts will 
always remain where placed, and no 
amount of pressure from the tiller will 
cause them to move in the least. When 
reaching or running, the long lee-main- 
sheet will pull the tiller down as far as 
the nut permits when any extra amount 
of wind pressure acts on the mainsail, 
thus putting the helm w#p and keeping 
the boat off when she would otherwise 
be inclined to run into the wind. As 
the nuts may be freely moved by hand, 
prior to the leeward run, a little prac- 
tice will enable you to know just how 
much to allow for the prevailing 


weather, which will, of course, be much 
or little, as the wind may be strong or 
light, and this simple device, skilfully 
used, is the best automatic steerer ever 
devised. 

It is often complicated by the attach- 


ment forward of the tiller-head of a wire 
spring, which suddenly returns the rud- 
der again to the center when the extra 
pressure is released ; but, as the action 
of the water flowing quickly on both 
sides of the rudder will perform pre- 
cisely the same duty, if the rudder works 
as freely as it should, I fail to find utility 
in the complication, and cannot com- 
mend it except for boats over thirty-five- 
inch load-line. On the contrary, it is 
more than difficult to carry a sufficient 
number of springs of varying strengths 
suitable for constant changes of weather, 
and there is more often loss, rather than 
gain, from theiremployment. The trav- 
eler should be driven down into the 
deck just deep enough to allow the tiller 
to move freely beneath it when the nuts 
are at the extreme ends, and so that 
when the nuts are screwed to any par- 
ticular point they will intercept it there 
and prevent it from falling down. If 
the traveler be curved of the same 
radius as the tiller’s sweep, it will also 
aid to accomplish this result, as, if 
straight, the tiller will often strike the 
traveler itself at a shorter sweep than 


* See Deck Plan, OUTING for February, p. 407. 
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may be desirable for a boat requiring 
much hard helm. 

Sailing a miniature dead to leeward 
or directly before the wind is the most 
difficult, owing to the frequent jibing, 
which cannot be prevented in an un- 
steady wind; but by leaving one of the 
nuts near the middle of the traveler, 
while the other is run out to the extreme 
end, the boat will get such a rank helm 
after a jibe that she will, almost imme- 
diately, return to her original reach. 
Say you start before the wind with the 
boom to starboard, the nut on that hand 
is rolled down but a trifle—three-eighths 
of an inch should be ample; suddenly, 
in a lull of the wind, she yaws round 
badly and jibes to port. On this hand 
the nut is at the extreme end, and now 
with the boom on the left hand it has 
fetched the helm round hard-a-port ; 
the effect will necessarily be to throw 
her so much further round to port that 
she will jibe right back, the rudder also 
coming over to starboard again and the 
boat continuing on her original course 
as contemplated. 

I have often seen models steered in 
this way frequently jibing back and 
forth, and yet arriving at the end of a 
mile’s run within a very short distance 
of the exact spot started for. 

The employment of spinnakers on 
models has not been successful, and they 
are therefore seldom tried, although in a 
true wind, light or strong, there is no 
reason why they shouldn’t be of great 
service; the trouble is the winds are 
seldom true. If you wish to try a spin- 
naker, don’t attempt to place the pole in 
the usual position, near the water, as a 
sudden jibe would immerse and smash 
it, but hook it on the hoops four or five 
inches up the mast and cut the foot of 
the sail as low, loose and flowing as you 
please, and you may get very good re- 
sults from it in certain winds, as I often 
have, to my antagonists’ complete sur- 
prise. The spinnaker pole must, of 
course, havea lift held at the mast-head, 
but if passed through the parts of the 
standing rigging it will need no guys 
forward or aft, and can be set or taken 
in in a couple of seconds without the 
slightest difficulty. 

In working to windward in any kind 
of a wind, the model must and should 
steer herself, a perfectly “hung” boat 
will always accomplish it in the most 
satisfactory manner, and if your boat 

















fails there is something radically wrong, 
either in the form of her hull, in the 
step of her mast, or in the *‘ balance” of 
her sails ; when we say a boat is “ well 
balanced,” we refer to her general form 
both vertically and longitudinally, to 
the position of her centers of buoyancy 
and lateral resistance as well as to the 
center of effort of her sails, and it may 
well be imagined that if great yacht 
designers do not always get a// of these 
in one boat exactly where they ought 
to be, others may be thankful if they 
get most of them there. 

Landsmen in general wonder why a 
yacht requires so much “tuning up”; 
why so many alterations are needed and, 
still more, why changes are constantly 
being made in the same boats season 
after season? Theories and rules have 
been formulated governing almost all 
conditions and apparently equal to every 
contingency; but, somehow, each and 
every separate boat seems to have an 
individuality of her own; andindeed no 
two were ever built exactly alike in 
weight, even if they were in shape, and 
practical experiments with your particu- 
‘ar model are the only possible means of 
perfecting her. 

The model I have suggested, and the 
spar plan I will also submit, have met 
with success in practical sailing tests, 
and unless you are confident that varia- 
tions will improve upon it your safest 
course would seem to be to keep as close 
to it as you can, and then if it fails the 
fault will not be yours. 

The designers of large yachts, by 
much mathematics, find all the neces- 
sary scientific centers, but the amateur 
builder needs only to know the exact 
center of his craft’s buoyancy and the 
amount of lead she can carry, neither 
of which should cause him many sleep- 
less nights, for the methods are of the 
simplest: Get a number of weights of 
exactly one pound each (lead or iron), 
and so symmetrical that they will rest 
and remain piled upon each other; 
set your completed model afloat and 
place the number of pounds on the 
middle of her deck which she will bear 
(in any number of piles necessary), and 
not sink beneath her designed water 
or load-line. Note her buoyancy fore 
and aft, and if she is by the head, move 
the weights aft until the bow rises to its 
proper level, and vice versa, when the 
center of the columns of weights is her 
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center of buoyancy and may be marked 
with pencil on her rails, to be erased 
later. Suppose the last pound weight 
added was a trifle too much or little, 
make allowances for it when you have 
the ballast cast to fit the board or fin, 
and, in any case, have it a few ounces 
too heavy, so that when hung, with the 
model again afloat, you can cut the lead 
away until she rests exactly upon her 
pre-determined load-line, and you must 
be warned that if you deviate in the 
smallest degree from that line your 
troubles have only begun. 

If, when found, your center of buoy- 
ancy proves to be atite close to the 
actual center of the lcad-line, and, better 
still, aft instead of forward of it, you 
may congratulate yourself upon having 
obtained one of the prime necessities of 
a “well balanced” boat. 

As to rig, a sloop of the same size 
always being faster than a schooner, the 
former is usually preferred, and the 
mast should be stepped one-third of the 
length of the load-line aft of the imme- 
diate cut-water. There is no fixed rule 
for this, and narrower vessels need their 
masts much further aft, but in the form 
I have chosen the above would be the 
best place. The mast’s height from deck 
to hounds should be the length of the 
load-line (except for the largest sloops), 
with a very long mast-head above that 
to fully support a long gaff and high 
peak. The mainboom may exceed the 
load-line length by fully twenty-five 
per cent., and of whatever dimensions, 
seventy-five per cent. of its length 
would be the right distance forward 
from the mast to the jibtack. One-half 
of the boom length, plus ten per cent., 
would be the right length for a racing 
gaff, and the hoist of the mainsail should 
not be any more, and preferably a trifle 
less. The top-mast, from cap of lower 
mast-head to hounds, should be the same 
length as the gaff, with from two to 
four inches added for pole, according to 
the size of the boat. 

In cutting spars they should be strong- 
est where they meet the greatest strain, 
always in their center, except the lower 
mast which should not vary in thickness 
between the deck and the hounds, but 
may then be reduced and squared up to 
the cap or extreme top. 

The foot of the fore-staysail and jib 
should each’ be provided with a light 
boom. 
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In subdividing the forward space, 
allow fifty-five per cent. for the fore- 
boom andforty-five per cent. for the 
staysail-boom of the entire distance 
ahead of the mast, as this makes your 
chief driving headsail so much larger 
than if the division were equal, and 
adds materially to both power and ap- 
pearance. 

Most models are sailed with club-top- 
sails, great as to hoistand comparatively 
short on the foot, but more foot and less 
hoist drives better and depresses less. 
Using a club-topsail necessitates a jib- 
topsail, which should always be set well 
up to the top of the stay, and should be 
about one-half of the stay’s length as to 
hoist or luff, its clew coming down to the 
head of the jib but not lapping the jib- 
stay. So, also, with the jib and staysail ; 
no laps can be allowed, as otherwise the 
model would get “aback” in going 
about, and the boat would be unwill- 
ingly “hove to.” 

The booms on the foot of fore-stay- 


sail and jib serve to keep those sails off- 


and drawing in the lightest airs, and to 
insure better general draft at all times; 
they are absolutely indispensable to a 
miniature, however reminiscent of fish- 
ing-boats, 

The spars of model yachts are rarely 
carried away, being altogether dispro- 
portionately stronger than those of large 
size, and they may all be cut of very 
slight diameter except the mainboom, 
which needs weight to hold the sail flat. 
The material known as Lonsdale cam- 
bric makes the best sails, and its selvage 
edges should be held on the hoists of 
the head-sails and the leeches of the 
after-sails, or where the most resistance 
is required to avoid stretching out of 
shape. 

Having all the sails cut to suit, the 
next consideration is the deck arrange- 
ment for their easiest and quickest 
control. 

First, a cleat in the shape of an elon- 
gated and narrow “cribbage board,” of 
good hard wood and just wide enough 
to take three rows of holes, may be 
screwed to the center of the deck, ex- 
tending from a point just aft of the mast, 
two-thirds of the entire distance aft to 
the tiller-head. This must be provided 
with three metal pins, each accurately 
fitting all the holes (which should be 
bored well through the cleat), and each 
pin carrying a good-sized eye at its cap. 
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To the starboard eye attach the hauling 
end of all the three head-sheets, their 
standing ends being made fast each toa 
separate cleat—all located well together 
on the port side abaft the cribbage board. 
The jib-topsail sheet leads from the pin 
forward to an eye on deck abeam of but 
slightly aft of the mast, thence upward 
to and over the spreader (which serves 
as a fair-leader for it), thence J/oosely 
through the eye on clew of sail, down 
and aft over spreader to eye on port side 
of deck and aft again to its own cleat, 
where whatever reserve sheet there may 
be is stowed and made fast. The jib- 
sheet leads from pin to an eye on for- 
ward rail, loosely through eye on jib- 
boom backward, then through eye on 
opposite hand-rail head and aft again to 
its own cleat. Staysail sheet leads to 
same eye as jib-topsail sheet, but goes 
then loosely through an eye on staysail- 
boom and thence aft to eye on port side 
of deck and back to its own cleat.* Care 
must be taken in placing the eyes on 
deck and rails not to have them too 
widely spaced to prevent their sail’s 
proper trim when working to windward ; 
if they are too narrowly placed, it won’t 
make much difference, as the sails are 
trimmed by their booms; but if too wide, 
the booms cannot be gotten sufficiently 
in board for the best results. 

Having all the head-sheets on one 
pin to starboard enables you to change 
the trim of all simultaneously, and hav- 
ing all the head sheet cleats on port 
hand close together aids in emergency 
changes of trim, as in handling your 
model in the usual way, from a row- 
boat, you must have everything within 
easy reach. 

The short (windward) mainsheet is 
solidly attached to its pin in the middle 
of the cribbage board, leads aft through 
an eye on the extreme taffrail- and 
thence upward to an eye immediately 
above on the mainboom, to which it is 
attached by a snap-hook, from which it 
can then be cast off in a second. 

The long (lee) mainsheet is solidly 
attached to the eye in the after-end of 
the tiller, passes up and loosely through 
another eye on the mainboom, thence 
leads downward through an eye on the 
center of the deck (just forward of the 
tiller), and from there forward to its 
pin, and loosely through it goes back 
again to the ’midship eye, where it 1s 


* See Deck Plan. OuTiNG for February, p. 407- 




















made fast. This last lead takes up all 
the long slack, prevents the sheet from 
drifting round the deck when not in use, 
and by this arrangement moving the 
pin one inch gives double to the sheet 
and saves time in easing off the whole. 

With this deck plan the vessel will 
tack of herself when on the wind and 
trim equally well on either hand, and 
may be put about when desired by 
merely pushing the stern round and 
never touching a line. 

Assuming that you are about to start 
on the wind, trim your head-sails at 
their cleats on port hand, leaving the 
pin to starboard in the last hole aft on 
the board. Staysail will be hauled flat, 
jib lifted an inch or so as the wind 
serves, and jib-topsail must be lifted a 
triflemore. Trim mainsail on the short 
sheet by merely moving its pin fore or 
aft. Adjust the nuts on the traveler so 
that the rudder has a slight amount of 
play —say an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch each way—and let her go! 

When the course demands a reach, 
unsnap the mainsheet, run the nut on 
the traveler down to leeward about 
half an inch, move lee-mainsheet pin 
three or four inches aft and jib-sheet 
pin forward, and she’s off again. 

Running dead to leeward arrange 
nuts on traveler as previously explained 
for jibing, leave the head-sheets alone 
except that the jib-topsail sheet might 
be slackened (from its cleat), ease off 
all the mainsheet and just watch her 
perform! Minor changes in trim can 
be made at any time without checking 
her headway, and the model kept 
going all the time, which is of inesti- 
mable value, in a regular race, or 
out of it. If the head-stays are at- 
tached to bridles at the mast-head by 
hooks, and also hooked to eyes at the 
tacks, it will be possible to remove the 
sails altogether or change them for 
larger ones in a very few seconds, as, 
for instance, in a long broad reach take 
off the jib and jib-topsail and hook on 
a large “ ballooner”’ in the latter’s place, 
which will aid both in steering and 
speed, as a well-balanced boat will 
always want to run into the wind 
when reaching, and the rudder alone, 
if enough helm is given, may barely 
keep her off, and then only at some 
sacrifice of speed, while the balloon 
jib-topsail is a help in every way. 

Great difficulties are met on large 
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yachts in holding head-sails taut on 
their luffs, when on the wind, owing to 
the imperative lightness of the bowsprit, 
which then is never quite stiff enough, 
but springs or staves and allows the jib- 
luff to fall off to leeward. Ona model 
the trouble is not with the sprit, which 
can easily be held, but with the sail it- 
self, for, unless the latter be fortified 
with an extra heavy luff rope, which 
must pull loosely through it, the sail 
will draw and wrinkle at the head and 
tack sufficiently to spoil its set com- 
pletely. For all head-sails, then, pro- 
vide separate stays to hold the mast and 
hem the sails independently to the luff 
ropes with hooks at heads and tacks 
sewed only to the ropes. Use no hanks 
on stays. The sails may then be taken 
in and the stays still left in place. Use 
no halyards except at throat and peak 
of mainsail, which may, by the weather, 
require variations in hoist, while, as 
noted, hauling the head-sails higher only 
serves to get them out of shape. 

Attach club-topsail to sprit at cap of 
mast and hounds of topmast by hooks 
on the sprit and eyes at those points. 
The club may be held to the gaff by a 
sheet passed through an eye on the out- 
board end and made fast to a cleat, also 
on the gaff, and near at hand on the port 
side. The tack may be brought down 
to the same cleat at mast-heel which 
holds the throat and peak halyards of 
the mainsail. 

Be careful never to haul the throat 
halyards too high ; more mainsails (big 
and little) are ruined-by this procedure 
than by any otherknown means. Getit 
well up to place, hauling the peak as 
well, first one and then the other, and 
then, when you really stretch the peak 
and leech as they should be, the sail 
won't draw in wrinkles from peak to 
boom-heel through the bunt. 

The model’s bobstay must be of 
spring-brass wire, and the addition of a 
turnbuckle will so much the further in- 
sure the bowsprit from staving, which 
must be guarded against. All the other 
rigging may be of stout cotton cord, un- 
less the model is big enough to carry 
turnbuckles all through, for wirerigging, 
without them, or some similar device, 
can never be held taut enough, while 
cotton cord needs only to be wet to 
shrink down solid and hard. 

Don’t use jaws on the mainboom ! 
If the model isn’t big enough for a 
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regular goose-neck, screw an inverted 
L-angle of brass (thus, 7) to the mast, 
put a stout brass hook in the heel of the 
boom, and let it catch in a hole bored 
through the arm of the L. It will allow 
the boom the freest play and at the same 
time prevent its pulling up the mast. 

The illustrations on p. 504 are repro- 
ductions from instantaneous photo- 
graphs of my model under sail. They 
were not taken with a view of obtain- 
ing pretty pictures, but to show the 
model’s performance in rough water, 
and it is evident from these, especialiy 
in the one where the bowsprit end is 
dipping, that this form at high speeds, 
such as were obtained that day, disturbs 
the water the least of any form yet seen, 
even at angles of considerable heel, and 
therefore sustains my claim to having 
found the lines of “ least resistance.” 

The drawings published in OuTiInG 
last month for a thirty-five-inch model 
were designed by me some time since 
for a seventy-foot yacht, and the dis- 
placement on that length was ninety- 
three tons as against sixty-nine and 
fifty-hundredths tons in the Burgess 
Dagmar, and eighty-two tons as the 
greatest displacement ever previously 
shown on the length. The Dagmar has 
thirteen hundred and eighty-six square 
feet of wetted surface, others run as 
high as sixteen hundred square feet, 
while my model has but fourteen hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, or an excess of 
but fifty-two square feet over Dagmar 
fora gain of twenty-four tons, and I 
could put her tonnage by the same 
principle of design on twelve hundred 
square feet. 

The figures were obtained by actual 
survey of the Dagmar, with the kind 
permission of her present owner, and it 
must not be forgotten that twenty-four 
tons displacement usually require nearly 
ive hundred instead of fifty-two square 
feet of wet surface. 

The center of buoyancy of my boatis 
two and twenty-one hundredths feet 
aft of the actual center of her load- 
line; center of effort of sails, two 
and ninety-hundredths, and center of 
lateral resistance, three and ninety- 
hundredths feet, or, to sum up, all the 
centers are within one and seventy- 
hundredths feet of each other, and, sci- 
pntifically, she approaches very near in- 
deed to the perfect ideal and ought to 
prove an easy winner in her class. 
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Other features are of accommodation 
and rig. In the latter many novelties 
appear in getting the greatest strength 
at points of greatest strain without in- 
creasing weights. Her bowsprit is but 
sixteen feet outboard, while her jib-foot 
is nearly three tims that length; her 
main boom is eighty-two feet in length 
and yet does not overhang the stern 
more than fifteen and a half feet, thus 
permitting the mainsheet blocks to 
pull on the leech of the sail and so in- 
suring its set, while at the same time en- 
tirely obviating the possibility of buck- 
ling or breaking the boom in any 
weather. The hounds of the rigging 
are brought down to within three feet of 
the jaws of the gaff by carrying the 
throat halyard block well up on a long 
masthead and proves a double gain by 
staying both the mast and the peak at 
the same time. Many other novelties 
appear that are all equally practicable 
and effective. In accommodation this 
“70” would exceed any eighty-footer 
now afloat, having many more square 
feet of standing space under full seven 
feet head-room ; besides amply provid- 
ing for galley, officers and crew, there 
would be an owner’s and five other large 
staterooms and a saloon twenty feet 
square ! 

Structurally, the frames from their 
form are in themselves the strongest 
yet shown, and would stand lightening 
to a degree no other shape could risk, 
being straighter and so showing no 
weakness at any point, while a bulging 
frame is always ready to buckle and 
start the shipa-leak. The vessel actually 
has a backbone in the cut of her keel 
which nothing short of going on the 
rocks could strain. As a combined 
racer and cruiser, a vessel of any size 
down to thirty feet load-line, on this 
principle of design, would fully meet 
every reasonable requirement, and this 
has been my aim: 

To produce a plan for a yacht com- 
bining most of the desirable qualities 
for both racing and cruising, capable of 
carrying sail until “ everything is blue,” 
and equally able to make good weather 
of a whole gale when comfortably 
reefed, and show speed even in a mod- 
erate breeze without “kites.” 

I do not believe in a yacht of over 
thirty feet load-line which is purely a 
racing machine in that every accommo- 
dation is sacrificed to speed. It has 











been asserted on high authority that a 
racing yacht cannot be a comfortable 
cruiser, and the tendency of the times is 
toward constant increase of mechanical 
contrivances and devices of construction 
(asin the fin-keel type) which all com- 
bine to carry out the assertion. 

With what gain? I hold with most 
loss ! 

Let us examine the highest class : 

Vigilant of ’93 would undoubtedly 


beat Puritan of ’85, but by compara-. 


tively little margin. In the last race 
against Genesta the Puritan’s speed over 
a forty-mile course was within a very 
few minutes per mile of that of the last 
Cup Race of ’93—the latter being but 
thirty miles. 

I freely grant some gain for Vigzlant, 
but was it worth the cost? Puritan's 
price was $28,000; Vigilant’s about 
$48,000. Puritan was and still is a com- 
fortable cruiser as a sloop; Vigilant 
even as a schooner never could be. 

Her principle of design is bulk on top 
of water and not form below it; im- 
provements (?) on her on the same 
principle of design would produce a 
yacht of eighty-five feet load-line with 
thirty feet of beam and seventeen feet 
of draft, according to her own designer’s 
admissions. 

To what end? To produce an actual 
monstrosity that may lower the records 
by but a few seconds, cost ten per cent. 
more to build and twenty-five per cent. 
more to keep in repair from intermin- 
able and unavoidable accidents. 
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It would be a good thing if all the 
yacht clubs would follow the lead of the 
Larchmonts in their thirty-four rating 
class and prescribe the limits of length 
and canvas for all classes; there would 
then be a return to the legitimate 
“search for the finest form.” More 
than that, the beam, the depth and 
draft should also be expressly restricted 
and by percentages of allowance of one 
to the other. 

We have passed through the various 
stages of construction from wood to 
iron and to steel; the Vigilant is par- 
tially built of Tobin bronze ; in another 
year or two some millionaire will have 
a yacht of aluminum, capable of carry- 
ing seventy-five per cent. of her total 
displacement in ballast and she can 
swing a proportionate sail “loft”! What 
then? No matter what her form, she 
will be a “ world-beater” ! 

Mechanics have their proper scope in 
the propulsion of vessels, but their il- 
limitable resources should be restricted 
on sailing vessels. 

A yacht, in years gone by, when no 
longer able to carry racing-sails, could 
be sold for commercial purposes and re- 
mained useful for many more years be- 
cause of her seaworthiness from both 
shape and construction. 

Of what earthly use will G/orzana, 
Wasp, Colonia, and Vigilant be in the 
very near future? 

The sooner these obvious facts are 
seen, the better it will be for the sport 
and its real service to science. 


A YAQUI BOAR-HUNT. 


BY FORREST CRISSEY. 


sees enough of Mexico, in trav- 

eling it by the prescribed routes, 

to pronounce it more ancient 
and foreign in appearance than the old 
world itself, it is only the mining super- 
intendent or “boss” who, by penetra- 
ting far into the interior on business, 
sees the real life of the country. In this 
capacity I have passed a residence of 
many months in the interior, and have 
been entertained in a variety of unique 
and pleasing ways by the old grandees 
and owners of ranches. My most unique 
experience was gained at a boar-hunt 


A esezete the average tourist 





after the style of the old Yaqui Indians. 
Our host was a jolly Frenchman, of 
about middle age, whose ranch was in 
the main range of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains in the State of Sonora. 

He was, evidently, as keen for the 
sport as we were, although it was a famil- 
iar experience to him. This was a sure 
guaranty to us that we would not be 
disappointed in finding the chase full 
of the most stirring interest. 

The preparations for the hunt were 
exceedingly simple. In the morning 


one moso (servant) made ready the pack 
of dogs and our mount of hardy native 
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mustangs, while another brought to our 
host the instruments of the chase, a col- 
lection of cuchillos, or long knives with 
curved blades, and a bundle of szasquiete 
clubs. He selected for his use and ours 
the most savage blades and bludgeons. 
Our knives were honed to a keen edge. 
The other knives and clubs were dis- 
tributed among the servants who were 
to accompany us. 

It was high noon when we mounted 
our mustangs and set out at the heels of 
the pack. Astheday was clear the heat 
was scorching until we reached the 
cooler shades of the arroya (gulch) 
where we were informed that the boars 
were usually encountered during the 
middle of the day. 

No sooner did we enter the arroya 
than the dogs dashed away with sharp 
zest. They were curious looking brutes, 
which our host had himself bred by 
crossing a very fierce and tenacious 
strain of hound with the Scotch collie. 
He found them better adapted to that 
variety of sport than any pure breed. 
We were compelled to spur our mus- 
tangs into a brisk lope in order to keep 
up with them before they struck a trail 
or routed game. 

After a couple of hours of this sort of 
riding, we heard a series of grunts and 
snorts, and several yellowish-brown 
bodies darted out of aclump of small 
cacti, and disappeared in the cloud of 
dust raised by their own hoofs. The 
leader of the dogs instantly set the pace 
and the whole pack joined in full cry 
and close pursuit after the fleeing swine. 

We could not suppress a northern 
yell of delight, and plunged the spurs 
into our horses, supposing that we were 
expected to overtake our bristling game, 
lean from our saddles and slash them in 
true cavalry style. 

“O, Fren’s! Fren’s! 
shouted our host. 

We drew rein while he told us that it 
was no part of the chase to overtake the 
boars, but simply to drive them into the 
caves at the upper end of the cafion. 
Thereafter we galloped leisurely by the 
side of our host, contented to learn, by 
observation, each stage of the game. 

“See! See! There’s another drove!” 
shouted one of the party, as the dogs 
started up more of the dirty brutes. 

Although the freshly-routed drove at 
first fled before the pack as precipi- 
tately as the others had done, when one 
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of the dogs lost his head and pressea 
too closely upon the heels of the rear 
boar the brute instantly turned, and 
with a sidewise upward slash of the 
head laid open an ugly gash in the 
breast of the rash canine. His taste of 
blood seemed to rouse all the savage 
fury of the beast and render him insen- 
sible to fear, a characteristic thoroughly 
typical of every member of the hog 
kind when infuriated. Our host flung 
a volley of choice Parisian oaths at the 
boar, but discreetly pulled his horse to 
a slower pace, as though in no haste to 
overtake the stolid defier of his pack. 
Then he shouted to the dogs, inciting 
them to the onslaught. His cry was 
taken up by the Yaqui servants who ac- 
companied us, and took effect upon the 
pack as quickly as a firebrand applied 
to a straw-stack. They leaped, plunged 
and tumbled over one another in the 
wildest confusion. The pack was large 
and composed of big, muscular mem- 
bers, and we expected that it would 
make short work of the one rather small 
boar which was foolhardy enough to 
stand at bay. 

But the next few moments taught us 
a very practical object lesson upon the 
nature and combative powers of even 
a small wild boar. A few desperate 
lunges here and there among the writh- 
ing, plunging mass of dogs laid out four 
of them in the final agonies of death, 
and, for the moment, it seemed as 
though he would come off victor of the 
field. But another babel of inciting 
shouts from their masters seemed to 
put new courage into the dogs. They 
rallied and made another onslaught. 
Some of them were fortunate enough 
to fasten their jaws into his limbs, 
while others so tore the flesh from his 
vital parts that if our host and the In- 
dians had not been instantly on the spot 
to force the dogs off their prey they 
would have torn the boar into shreds. 
The whole combat was as exciting and 
ferocious a brute encounter as I have 
ever witnessed. 

No sooner had the dogs been pulled 
off from their vanquished enemy than 
they again took the trail of the main 
herd of swine, which had retreated to 
hiding places in the caves at the end 
of the gulch. 

When we reached the mouth of the 
cave not one of the brutes was to be seen, 
all having disappeared within. The 








Indians quickly set about gathering the 
dry, dead leaves and stalks of the cacti, 
placing them in piles at the mouths of 
the caves. 

“You gentlemen who are unused to 
handling the cuchillos had better remain 
mounted until you see how the boar is 
killed,” was our host’s advice. 

We cheerfully assented to this pro- 
gram and prepared to take in the whole 
proceedings from a safe standpoint. 

The combustible pile at the mouth of 
the first cave was then fired, and gave 
out a large volume of pitchy, resinous 
smoke which had an unpleasantly strong 
and pungent odor. Some of the ser- 
vants had come provided with large 
spreading fans, with which they forced 
the smoke back intothe caves, while our 
host and the other servants stood with 
their cuchillos and masquite clubs. In 
the course of about thirty minutes there 
was a quick sound of stampeding hoofs in 
the recesses of the cave and we expect- 
ed to see the swine rush out of the en- 
trance. But there was a momentary 
stay of proceedings, during which the 
manipulators of the fans forced the 
smoke into the opening with redoubled 
energy. Then the exit was resumed, 
and a half-dozen snouts appeared at 
the mouth of the cave. This was the 
signal for quick work, for, although the 
brutes were considerably stupefied by 
the smoke and its peculiar anesthetic 
qualities, they quickly recovered their 
full senses when in the open air. 

The Frenchman sprang at the largest 
boar and dealt him a blow with the club, 
upon the snout, then whipped out his 
knife and flashed its keen blade between 
the creature’s plainly visible ribs. The 
boar tamely rolled over upon its side 
and gave our host no more trouble, save 
by spattering his hunting blouse with 
blood. Before we were ableto realize 
it, every one of the swine had been 
slaughtered in a similar fashion, by the 
Indians, who were even more experi- 
enced in the sport than the Frenchman. 

“Well, do you want to try it?” he 
inquired of us. It looked like a com- 
paratively easy feat, so we bravely re- 
plied: “Certainly!” 
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The heap of dry cacti in front of an- 
other opening was then lighted and the 
fans again sent the thick smoke into the 
interior of the cave. The fire had been 
in progress only a few minutes, and I 
was stooping over the head of the dead 
boar examining his savage tusks, when 
we were all surprised by the sudden and 
premature exit of the swine. 

It was all over in an instant ; but dur- 
ing that time my attention was so com- 
pletely occupied with the boar which 
devoted himself to me, that I saw noth- 
ing of the other features of the affray. I 
was only conscious of an avalanche of 
bristles and a pair of gleaming tusks 
bearing down upon me with uncomfort- 
able swiftness. There was scarcely time 
for me to lift my gnarled club for the 
long range blow which I aimed at the 
snout. Fortunately for me, the club 
crashed into the brute’s open jaws and 
snapped off the tusk nearest to me close 
down to the root. Had it not been for 
this lucky stroke, I would have probably 
felt that bit of “hog-ivory” ploughing 
through the sinews of my leg. The blow 
was so hard that the club slipped from 
my grasp. The boarstumbled upon his 
knees and before he could regain his 
feet I managed to make a slash at him 
with my knife. It entered his neck close 
to the shoulder, and though the wound 
was ultimately fatal, the animal was 
under sufficient impetus to plunge the 
stub of its remaining tusk, which had 
also been partially broken, into the calf 
of my leg, lacerating it painfully. The 
Indians bound my wound up with heal- 
ing leaves and we returned to the ranch- 
house in triumph, bearing, as trophies 
of the chase, the bodies of four boars 
and seven sows. This was a much larg- 
er number, so our host informed us, 
than was usually taken at a hunt. 

Our phenomenal success was probably 
due to the fact that this arroya had not 
been the scene of a chase for many 
months. Of course a grand feast, of 
almost feudal style and proportions, con- 
cluded the hunt, which was by far the 
most enjoyable’ one I have yet expe- 
rienced—notwithstanding the lacerated 
leg, which soon healed nicely. 




















THE EDEN OF THE GULF. 


BY ANNETTA JOSEFA HALLIDAY-ANTONA. 


to myself indignantly, as with 

a thick frost on my stateroom 

window, and the gray twilight 
settling on some half-emptied phials on 
the slab by my berth, I nestled closer 
under the warm blankets of the good 
ship, Vulture. 

We were on the first night out from 
New York to Cuba, the Queen of the 
Antilles. When the pilot left us at 
sunset a brisk northwest wind blew 
sharply, and huge cakes of ice on which 
lazy white sea gulls were perched, drift- 
ed across our path from time to time. 

The fierce viking North yielded his 
scepter as reluctantly as possible, and it 
was the third day from New York before 
the temperature rose appreciably. Our 
voyage was completed in June atmos- 
phere, over a sea of trembling sapphire. 

“You can see Cuba through your 
window, ma’am,” said the stewardess on 
the fifth day after leaving home ; “ those 
are the signals flying from the watch- 
tower of Morro Castle, and here come 
the custom-house officers on board.” 


te F: leaves, indeed!” I thought 


I arose rather savagely; that sleep 
should have held me fast when the 
world-famed bay of Havana spread be- 
fore me filled with Spanish men-of-war, 
and the shipping of the universe lying 


at the wharves! The brightly-colored 
houses of the city, with their roofs of red 
tiles, caught the burning sunshine that 
February morning; the grim battle- 
ments of Morro Castle frowned severely 
and shook the colors of Spain—blood 
and gold; tall palms, ceibas and cocoa- 
nut trees, nodded sleepily in the warmth 
and languor; dark-skinned boatmen 
holding tropical fruits in their hands, 
surrounded the ship shouting and crowd- 
ing to be the first to hail the passengers, 
and, beyond all else, as a fitting back- 
ground for this beautiful picture, stretch- 
ed the blue Cuban hills. 

I omit the details of landing. Suffice 
to say that after a long and tedious 
delay, during which time I reflected 
how thankful Columbus should have 
been that there were no customs-in- 
spectors when he visited the island, we 
mounted our bicycles and plunged 
among the strange scenes of the Ha- 
vana thoroughfares. 


I shall never forget how extremely 
Oriental the town appeared. It is more 
Moorish, indeed, than Spain, with its 
narrow bazaar-like streets roofed with 
variegated awnings stretching from one 
wall to the opposite side; the stores, 
with all their contents displayed in the 
windows, and their strange names, such 
as “ Ladies’ Delight,” “Soul’s Distress,” 
“Last Hope,” or some equally fantastic 
title ; the soft, liquid vowels of the Span- 
ish tongue fell everywhere upon the 
ears. Occasionally, far off against the 
fullness of color, a palm tree—the tree 
of the tropics—rose, and through these 
winding, irregular streets swept the 
bizarre conflict of Africo-Spanish life. 

Is it not rather some quaint portion of 
far-away Toledo or Granada, which has 
broken from its old anchorage and drift- 
ed to these Caribbean waters, instead 
of a country redolent with the memo- 
ries of adventurers, freebooters, treasure- 
laden ships and haughty Spanish Dons? 

Our first dinner that night was an 
epoch with the merit of novelty if noth- 
ing else. Being very hungry from our 
first exploring expedition we gazed 
longingly and curiously at the soup 
golden with saffron, and of ingredients 
as various as the many hues of Joseph’s 
long-famed coat. 

Let it not surprise anyone when I as- 
sert that bananas with the skins on were 
boiled as one of the component parts of 
this soup, or that chicken, pork, peppers, 
almonds, raisins, onions, eggs, olives 
and clams were part of the contents. 

The green peas—fancy green peas in 
February—cooked with stewed tomatoes 
and chopped boiled eggs were really re- 
markably eatable ; so were the. beans, 
cooked with sausages and shrimps, and 
the infinitesimal roasts and omelets. 

The fish, which is invariably served 
near the end of a Spanish meal, were of 
many varieties and cooked in oil, toma- 
toes, wine, or the everlasting saffron ; 
then came dessert with preserves, con- 
fectionery and fruits—all new to us, but 
all delicious, and for drink we had pure 
Catalonian wine. Black coffee and cigar- 
ettes always complete a Cuban meal. 

There were three windows in our 
room, two of which were so high that 
we were obliged to climb to look out of 

















them, but the view was lovely in the 
extreme. Before us stretched the en- 
trance to the harbor, a mysterious line 
of shadowy coast in contrast to the 
moon-kissed waters, caressing with a 
low, passionate tone this most precious 
jewel of the Spanish crown. In the 
balminess of the night air, the cadence 
of a guitar came from some open case- 
ment,the perfume of a thousand flowers 
and tropical fruits hung on the air, and 
black as funeral statues against the hor- 
izon loomed the acacia and the palm. 
The military band from the Tacon the- 
ater close by crashed out at times, and a 
woman passed in the shadow with ared 
rose japonica bud against her dark hair. 

Wondrously lovely, as a poet’s dream ! 
Is there aught more perfect elsewhere 
than this tender Cuban night as radiant 
as day, I marvel, as I gently touch Dor- 
la and break the spell which the magic 
of the hour had cast about her, too. 

Then we fell to examining the con- 
tents of our room; there was no mat- 
tress upon the bed, for the Cubans hold 
it to be much healthier, in their climate, 
to use something like a sacking-bottom 
in its place. A great quantity of mos- 
quito-netting suggested unpleasant pos- 
sibilities, and as for carpet, bless me! 
it is an unknown article in the land of 
the cocoa and the palm. 

There was a quaint table and some 
chairs; a wardrobe large enough to re- 
pose in comfortably, some queer-look- 
ing water jars, much of the size and type 
designated in the story of the “ Forty 
Thieves.” Add to this a very delight- 
ful foreignness and you have our apart- 
ment complete. “The saints protect us 
from indigestions !” exclaimed Dorla as 
we retired to rest. 

To rest, say rather to unrest, for every 
half hour throughout the night the so- 
norous voices of the watchmen, crying 
the hour and the weather, sounded 
under our windows, and the fleas and 
mosquitoes enjoyed to the full their 
meal on Northern blood, murdering 
sleep as completely as Macbeth of old. 

“Coffee alone, or with milk?” were 
the first words I heard the next morn- 
ing, awaking me from the sleep which 
had, in spite of nocturnal visitants, over- 
come me toward daylight. 

Forewarned, forearmed ; we had been 
advised to take it with milk, so direct- 
ing the chambermaid or man—the hotel 
servants are all men in Cuba—to serve it 
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to us with some fresh bananas and or- 
anges, we wandered down to the parlor. 

It was the first Sunday of the carni- 
val. Sunday and yet not Sunday, for 
to the Cuban the Lord’s Day is but a dia 
de fiesta, for merry-makings, bull-fights, 
cock-fights and masquerade balls. 

Not go, you say? Certainly not, ex- 
cept in the interests of literature; for 
when one sets out to write a description 
of a country, one must be explicit and 
complete. 

The whole city seemed given over to 
the wildest revelry and mirth ; we were 
met everywhere by a good deal of curi- 
osity and many jests at our mode of 
traveling, together with acertain amount 
of disapprobation and criticism at the 
temerity of Dorla and myself in posing 
before the Havana people as bicyclistes. 
The streets and the passes were throng- 
ed with maskers in carriages or afoot; 
grotesqueness and noise abounded every- 
where; whites and negroes with incon- 
ceivable noses, chins, paunches and 
beards, mingled with counterfeit don- 
keys who brayed at their touch, grin- 
ning apes, crowing cocks and strutting 
turkeys. 

Music, many-toned and of various 
styles saluted us on all sides; here 
passed a gay Lothario and an innocent 
shepherdess ; there a monk, cheek-by- 
jowl with the devil, capered madly by ; 
toys and flowers were scattered every- 
where among the dancing, noisy mob, 
for all over the city the populace were 
out in a perfect swarm of human life. 

Great ladies leaning in the draped 
balconies of old mansions threw bon- 
bons to the maskers below, their glit- 
tering costumes a blaze of color against 
the perfect sky; dominoes passed in and 
out of the cafés where people were sup- 
ping at small snowy tables, and occasion- 
ally a masked grandee in seventeenth 
century garb wiped the champagne 
from his long mustaches and paused to 
fling a caress in answer tothe challenge 
of a black-eyed incognito, ablaze with 
jewels. 

The stir and color and tumult of the 
scene bewitched us with its chaos and 
its glow, and the pressure of the surg- 
ing throng drew us into their midst, but 
let me whisper a word of advice. 

“Move gently through a Cuban car- 
nival crowd, and it were wise to place a 
hand upon your purse or other valua- 
bles, taking excellent care not to tread 
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upon any one’s toes, unless you are 
more ready with a blow than your 
Cuban neighbor is with his knife.” 

Another extremely interesting sight 
in Havana is the Pescaderia, or fish- 
market, where the finny tribe are dis- 
played in great variety upon marble 
counters. The building is of stone, 
something of the appearance of an ar- 
cade with the roof resting upon arches 
supported by pillars; one side being 
entirely open, efficient ventilation is se- 
cured; the market is a government insti- 
tution and monopoly. 

The city does not depend upon the 
coast for its supply, as fishermen come 
in regularly from the borders of Florida, 
Yucatan and the Tortugas. The pisca- 
torial display is something, I believe, 
not to be surpassed in any other part 
of the world. Shell fish of every de- 
scription may be found there, snake-like 
eels, yellow, black and Spanish angle 
fish (the latter is called the “ butterfly 
of the sea,” it is so beautiful), dolphins, 
Bahama turbot of a bright, bluish-green, 
squirrel fish of a brilliant scarlet color, 
blue fish and parrot fish, sharks, and 
great porpoises, ready to be converted 
into oil, all are here, a wonderful com- 
bination of hues, golden, light purple, 


silver, pearl, azure, and lusterless gray. 

The Broadway of the Capital is the 
Calle de Mecarderes, and Obispo and 
Ricla streets are always animated and 


inviting. Jewelry stores, dry goods and 
fancy goods abound everywhere, and 
fan stores and wax-taper shovs are 
plentiful. We found palm-leaf hats, 
Spanish books, laces, linens and photo- 
graphs surprisingly cheap, but for every- 
thing else the prices were fabulous. 
Indeed, I was quite forced to accept 
Dorla’s conclusion that the best and 
cheapest souvenir for the home circle 
was a stock of guava jelly and marma- 
lade bought at La Dominica Café. 

The buildings are nearly all solid, 
rarely over astory in height, and painted 
with most startling colors; very often 
in front of.them one encounters a Chi- 
nese coolie who has served out his free- 
dom on a sugar estate and who is now 
peddling crockery from large baskets 
suspended from a bamboo yoke; the 
duice sellers, usually tidy-looking mulat- 
to women, are another cose de Cuba, and 
their preserved fruits are really delicious. 

Like Italy, Cuba is cursed with a lot- 
tery which drains the surplus cash from 
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all classes of its inhabitants, white or 
negro, old and young, ignorant and re- 
fined. One of the best-known and 
oftenest-heard street cries is that of 
“ Lotteria! Lotteria! a fine number— 
number such and such!” whatever the 
case may be, as the lottery ticket vender 
makes his daily rounds. It is a govern- 
ment institution, licensing all ticket 
dealers and requiring a brass badge to 
be worn upon the front of their coats. 

The Spaniards, creoles and negroes 
also patronize extensively the out-door 
gambler, who, seated upon some street 
corner, cries with much gesture and 
voice his invitations to “try your luck,” 
with his cards and dice spread out on a 
cloth before him. He is almost always 
surrounded by a crowd, sailors on shore 
for the day being especially easy prey. 

The beverage, par excellence, to the 
Havanese is the chocolate, such as one 
obtains in no other country, I believe, 
so creamy, well-frothed and nutritious. 
When before a long cycle ride it is 
brought to you, richly made and ac- 
companied by some of the delicious 
fruits of the region, you are ready to 
swear that the chocolate will hereafter 
lose its identity unless made by a 
Spaniard. Coffee, which is quite cer- 
tain of being excellently prepared, and 
British ale, which may be found all over 
the Island, are much used here, as is 
also the vin ordinaire of the cafés, and 
the vino catalan brought in great quan- 
tities from the mother-country and sold 
in Cuba very cheap. 

But the climate offers a tempting 
opportunity for the sale of refrescoes or 
cool drinks, of which lemonade made of 
limes more frequently than lemons, 
with a little Jamaica rum poured over 
the ice, and Naranjada, orangeade made 
from bitter oranges are the favorites. 
Almond milk, diluted with ice and 
sweetened with sugar, is also a refresco 
much in demand. We were milk-bib- 
blers, and one morning F gravely 
informed us that he had paid for our 
favorite beverage and that the milkman 
was waiting down-stairs. 

“T don’t see anything but some cows !” 
cried Dorla in disappointment. “ Wait 
a moment,” said F , as he handed a 
glass to the man in attendance, and 
forthwith the fellow seated himself and 
proceeded to milk the glass full, a prac- 
tice to be warmly commended to all coun- 
tries where adulteration is suspected. 
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NATIONAL GUARD OF NEW YORK STATE 


IN ACTIVE SERVICE IN BROOKLYN. 


BY DANIEL 


CARCELY 
had we 
closed the 


record of 
the active ser- 
vice of the Na- 
tional Guard of 
the State of 
New York, in 
our issueof Feb- 
ruary, with the 
story of the 
struggles be- 
tween the forces 
of law and order 
at Buffalo in 
1892, and Oswe- 
go in 1894, when, at the summons of 
the legally constituted authorities in 
Brooklyn, the First and Second Brig- 
ades of the National Guard of the 
State were again called into active ser- 
vice in maintaining order and protect- 
ing property. 

With the merits of any controversy 
out of which arises the inability of the 
civil authority to maintain order, the 
National Guard has absolutely nothing 
to do; nor, indeed, for the matter of 
that, have those in civic authority. 
Their duty is imposed upon them by 
the Constitution, to insure the right of 
every citizen to go when and whither 
he pleases about his lawful business, 
and to perform it without molestation 
to his person or injury to his property. 
To secure these conditions and to effect- 
ually insure the existence and continu- 
ance of them the National Guard has its 
reason for existence. 

That the National Guard of the State 
of New York is effectual for these pur- 
poses has been proved and recorded in 
the earlier numbers of this history. 
Brooklyn has but added another in- 
stance of the futility of any efforts to 
break down the authority of the State. 

It was on the fourteenth of January, 
1895, that the seven thousand motor- 
men and conductors of all the trolley 
lines of Brooklyn were ordered by the 
master workman of their union to strike 
work, and in accordance with this order 
not a car started from the depots on that 
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date. Had the result of this command 
been limited to its face expression, a 
cessation of work by the employés, there 
would have been no occasion for action 
by the civil authorities ; but, as invari- 
ably happens, the strikers, their sympa- 
thizers, or the undesirable residuum, 
always attracted by the hope of disorder 
on such occasions, at once began a sys- 
tematic interference with the men who 
were willing to work, followed, as of 
course, with the destruction of the prop- 
erty of the companies, the cutting off 
of the motor power and the creation of 
apprehension of bodily harm among all 
peaceful and law-abiding citizens. 

At first the police of the city were 
more than able to repress the slight 
rioting that occurred, but as days went 
by with apparently no signs of a satis- 
factory settlement, the lawlessness be- 
came more violent and systematic. The 
few cars that the companies attempted 
to run were brough: back, after pro- 
ceeding a few blocks, broken and dam- 
aged; and the new motormen and con- 
ductors, hired by the companies to take 
the strikers’ places, were so continually 
assaulted that the 
police, having 
been on constant 
duty for over a 
week, were com- 
pletely worn out. 


The conditions 
became so alarm- 
ing by Friday, 


anuary 18th, that 
Mayor Scheiren 
called out the 
Brooklyn or Sec- 
ond Brigade of the 
National Guard, 
under command 
of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral McLeer, com- 
prising the follow- 
ing organizations : 
The 13th Regi- 
ment, strength 600 
officers and men; 
the 14th, 700 ; 23d, 
825; 47th, 475; 3d 
Battery, 80; Sig- 
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nal Corps, 40, making a total of nearly 
3,000 officers and men, 

The majority of the members of these 
commands, noticing the serious trend 
the strike had been taking, were in a 
great measure prepared for this move- 
ment on the part of the authorities, and 
by 7 A.M. on Saturday had assembled 
in almost full strength at their armories. 
On the same day the troops breaking 
up into detachments of one or more 
companies, were marched to the car- 


From a Photograph by Pach, New York. 
READY TO START. 


sheds, depots and other important.points 
along the lines, to co-operate with the 
police in enforcing law and order. 

Despite the combined efforts of 
soldiery and police, not a car could be 
run on any of the roads—for reasons 
easily comprehended when one traces 
out on the map the widely divergent 
points from which the trolley system 
starts and terminates, and the very great 
extent of the intermediate routes. It 
required a greater force than that 
portion of the police that could be 
spared for this special duty, and one 
brigade of soldiers, to cover effectually 
so complicated and extensive a system. 

The presence of the State troops 
seemed to arouse the baser passions 
of what was now a lawless mob, the 
strikers’ ranks having been augmented 
by many gangs of the tougher element 
of Brooklyn’s lower classes. 

Matters continued to grow worse in- 
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stead of better; wires were cut at dif- 
ferent points; the few cars that could 
be run were stoned and damaged ; their 
crews in many instances, in spite of the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of 
the police, roughly handled and injured. 

On Saturday, January nineteenth, oc- 
curred the first serious conflict between 
the soldiery and rioters. Three com- 
panies of the Thirteenth Regiment, 
under command of their Major Coch- 
ran, having been assailed with a volley 
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of stones, charged the mob. The con- 
flict was sharp, quick, and decisive, and 
after a short but savage resistance, the 
crowd broke and ran, leaving five of 
their number more or less wounded by 
the “very much in earnest ” soldiers. 

Realizing that a very serious point 
had been reached, Mayor Scheiren, after 
a consultation with the civic and mili- 
tary authorities, telegraphed Governor 
Morton for much-needed aid, and he in 
turn promptly responded by ordering 
out the First or New York Brigade. 

On receipt of a telegraphic order from 
the Governor on Sunday, January zoth, 
Brigadier Fitzgerald notified the com- 
mandants of all the organizations of his 
command to assemble their men. 

The First Brigade is somewhat larger 
than the Second, having a total of 4,000 
officers and men; the two Brigades 
therefore pvé in the fleld a military 
force of over 7,000. 














These orders 
reached the 
different com- 
mands on Sun- 


























day evening 
at 7 o'clock, 
and immedi- 














ately messen- 
’ gers were has- 
tening over 
the city sum- 
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moning the 
members. 
Telegrams 
were sent to 
those living 
out of town, 
and all avail- 
able means 
were used to 
bring about a 
speeedy mus- 


ter o t t h e BRIG.-GEN. M. O. TERRY. 
brigade. 

It must be taken into 
consideration that,  al- 


though always ready, the 
members of the New 
York regiments did not 
enjoy the same advanta- 
ges their sister brigade 
across the bridge did. 
The members of the 
Brooklyn regiments, be- 
sides being on the scene, 
knew that it was only a 
matter of time when 
they would be called out ; hence many 
reported at the armories before actual 
orders were issued. The members of 
the New York Brigade (the day being 
Sunday) were not expecting a duty call, 
and so were naturally very widely dis- 
persed; yet fully two-thirds of their 
strength had reported for duty by mid- 
night ; and within ten hours after the 
orders were received the 7th, 12th, 22d 
and 71st Regiments; the 8th and 69th 
Battalions; the rst and 2d Batteries; 
Troop Aand the Signal Corps were ex 
route for Brooklyn, the 9th Regiment 
and the Naval Reserve being held in 
New York as reserve. 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
magazine article to chronicle the move- 
ments of each command during. its 
service. The object will be the better 
attained by following closely one organi- 
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zation, and by it demonstrate the gener- 
al work of the militia in their perform- 
ance of riot duty on this occasion. 

The experience which enables me to 
speak with personal knowledge was 
gained with the Seventh Regiment, and 
that, rather than any special aptitude in 
that regiment, must be my justification 
for selecting itas a model; though ever 
since its organization, with but one ex- 
ception, it has taken an active part in 
every riot occurring in this State, in 
which it was found necessary to call 
upon the Guard for prompt action. 

The summons of the Seventh to arms 
was expedited by an incident of the 
nature of the famous ride of Paul Re- 
vere. A private of one of the com- 
panies, being a splendid horseman, vol- 
unteered to notify those members who 
lived at some distance from the armory. 
Securing a charger, he at top speed rode 
from house to house on his chivalric 

errand, startling more than one 
New Yorker, who, catching 
a glimpse of the rider 
through his bedroom win- 
dow, must have imagined 
revolutionary times had 
come again. 

The results of this con- 
certed work soon became 
apparent. By cab and car- 
riage, by car and on foot, 
members arrived and poured 
through the 
portals, and 
at midnight 
over seven , 
hundred out 
of a total 
strength of 
one thousand 
men had re- 
ported for 
duty. Mean- 
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he 






while a guard 
had been set, 
and members 
only, or those 
having official 
business,could 
enter. When 
the members 
of the regi- 
ment  gath- 
ered the 
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different company quarters at the 
armory of the regiment the senior offi- 
cer, on his arrival, took command, and 
a mass of routine work was at once set 
in motion that the ordinary layman 
knows little about. 

Few civilians can realize the many 
departments that make up a complete 
regimental organization. It may be 
well, therefore, to give a brief descrip- 
tion of them. 


2m aw 2 


From a Photograph by Pach, New York. 
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very important one, for good service 
necessitates good food, and in-a great 
measure the health of the men de- 
pends upon a capable commissariat. 
That the commissariat department of 
the Seventh was capable is verified by 
the fact that coffee, sandwiches and 
eggs were served to the regiment at 
midnight, five hours after orders were 
received to assemble, and at five o’clock 
in the morning each man was again 


AN IMPROVISED KITCHEN AT ALABAMA AVENUE. 


First, there is the Quartermaster’s De- 


partment, whose duty is to turn over. 


to each company quartermaster a com- 
plete field kit. This consists of the fol- 
lowing articles for each man: Gray 
blanket, rubber poncho, haversack, knife, 
fork and spoon; metal meat-plate, with 
cover ; tin cup, canteen. 

Besides this personal kit, a field-cook- 
ing outfit was transported to the point 
where each company was stationed, con- 
sisting of three frying-pans, two large 
iron pots, with covers; four carving- 
knives ; a cleaver and steel; two large 
forks, two large spoons, a hatchet, a 
dipper, and an iron grating for top of fire. 

It is also the duty of the quartermas- 
ter and assistants to look after and 
transport all regimental property not 
carried by the men. 

The Commissary’s Department is a 


cheered with a breakfast of hash, 
poached eggs, coffee and bread. 

The Medical Department consists of 
the surgeon, two assistant - surgeons, 
and the hospital steward. They were 
hard at work all night perfecting their 
arrangements to take care of the health 
of a thousand men. The regimental 
ambulance corps, of* eight permanent 
members and twenty-five litter-bearers, 
were furnished with the medical kits and 
other paraphernalia of the corps. With 
the red cross of Geneva sewn on the 
left arm, these men stood ready to aid 
their wounded or sick comrades. 

The Ordnance Department, as its 
name implies, is charged with the supply 
of ammunition, and orders were received 
to serve each man with thirty rounds of 
ball-cartridge ; consequently, a requisi- 
tion was made on the State Arsenal by 
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the Inspector of Rifle Practice. By three 
o’clock A. M., 30,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion was in the armory. Meanwhile it 
was ordered from regimental head- 
quarters that two sharpshooters be de- 
tailed from each company to act as an 
advance guard, under the Inspector of 
Rifte Practice ; an innovation worthy of 
adoption by other corps. 

Field music was not neglected, and 
under the experienced eye of the Drum- 
Major, the field music, being enlisted 
men, were mustered. 

The colonel, adjutants, and other 





From a Photograph by Pach, New York. 


members of the Field and Staff, were 
at headquarters, rapidly working on 
the mass of official details which, on 
occasions of this kind, compel a large 
amount of clerical labor. 

At five o’clock the breakfast call was 
sounded, and half an hour later the regi- 
ment, eight hundred strong, carrying 
the full field kit, one day’s rations and 
canteen filled with coffee, marched out 
of the armory. Never in the history of 
the regiment did it look so business- 
like, and so well equipped for service. 

By the eievated railroads of both 
cities, and the Brooklyn Bridge, it pro- 
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ceeded to the depot situated on Halsey 
street and Broadway, arriving at eight 
o’clock, and relieving a detachment of 
the Forty-seventh Regiment, who had 
been having a hard time of it. 

This depot, and others within a radius 
of one or two miles, had been the scene 
of the most violent outbreaks on the 
part of the strikers. Companies A and 
H, under command of Lieut.-Colonel 
Smith, were immediately sent to the 
car-shed at Ralph and Gates avenues, 
being posted in and about the buildings, 
and the rest of the detachment made 


| 


| 


7th REGIMENT. 


themselves as comfortable as the nature 
of the premises would permit. 

A few hours later these companies 
were relieved by the Sixty-ninth Bat- 
talion, and were marched back to the 
Halsey street depot, leaving Lieut.-Col- 
onel Smith in the command of the post. 

Meanwhile Companies E and I, with 
Captain Rhoads in command, had been 
ordered to the Alabama depot, and 
Companies B, D and G, under Major 
Abrams, to. the Ridgewood power- 
house; Companies A, C, F, H and K 
remaining at Halsey street, which point 
Colonel Appleton made headquarters. 
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Those members who lived out of 
town, and for other good reasons could 
not leave the armory with the regi- 
ment, arrived at headquarters under the 
command of Captain Lydecker, some 
hundred and fifty in number, at noon, 
Monday; being immediately sent to 
join their different companies. 

Dinner having been served—I speak 
of the Halsey street department (the 


; 
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7.30 A.M., breakfast; 8 a.m., guard mount- 
ing; 8.30 A.M. police; 1 P.M., dinner ; 
4 P.M. guard mounting; 5.15 P.M., re- 
treat; 6 P.M., Supper; 10 P.M., tattoo; 
10.30 P.M. taps; 12 midnight, guard 
mounting. 

The commissary department of the 
regiment cannot be too highly praised 
for its efficiency in every detail. A 
sample daily bill of fare will, I think, 


DETAILED TO COOK AT RIDGEWOOD. 


others being patterned after it, and so 
carefully as regards the routine that if 
I speak of this I speak of all)—the men 
immediately began to make themselves 
at home in the unused trolley-cars in 
the car-shed. 

Unless one has personally undergone 
the ordeal, he cannot imagine the mis- 
erable sleeping accommodation the 
members of the two brigades endured 
for the week, and in some cases for 
two weeks, during their recent service. 

As was the case in selecting the Sev- 
enth Regiment to describe the work of 
the militia, I take the Halsey street 
depot as a basis to describe the week’s 
work of the regiment, touching here 
and there on the doings of some of the 
other detachments. 

Thecalls for the daily routine were as 
follows: 7 a.M., reveille ; 7.15 A.M.,sick ; 





suffice to show that in this respect the 
rations were ample enough to satisfy 
the needs of men, who at a moment’s 
notice were forced to sacrifice the com- 
forts of home and live on the somewhat 
rough fare of a soldier’s life ; rough be- 
cause one had to depend on the inex- 
perienced efforts of men detailed to do 
the company cooking : 

Breakfast, 7.30 a.m.—Stewed chicken, 
boiled potatoes, coffee, bread and butter. 

Dinner, 1 p.m.—Bouillon, beefsteaks, 
sweet potatoes, canned corn, coffee, 
bread and butter. 

Supper, 6 p.m—Canned pork and 
beans, canned plums, bread and butter. 

This, taken in conjunction with the 
fact that hot bouillon and coffee were to 
be had all times of the day and night, 
proves that in regard to the inner man 
the citizen soldiery were taken care of. 
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The greatest tax on the men was the 
lack of sleep ; for when one is used to a 
bed, with the occasional use of cots that 
the laws of the State Camp necessitate, 
the uncushioned seats of a trolley-car 
are not conducive to that slumber and 
rest which Dame Nature demands. 

The most important and arduous 
work done by the men was, of course, 
sentry duty ; with but a few exceptions 
each private and non-commissioned 
officer performed a tour of eight hours 
in every twenty-four—the intense cold 
at times causing much suffering. 

The alertness of the men engaged in 
this work, the knowledge of their duties, 
and their soldierly bearing at all times, 
were the admiration of all. 

The work during the week, besides 
sentry duty, was done mainly by small 
detachments, which, acting as pickets, 
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ment, under Major Kipp, acting in con- 
cert with the force of Major Abrams, 
successfully, and at the point of the 
bayonet, opened this line to the public. 

This was on Monday afternoon, Jan- 
uary the twenty-first, when the entire 
force of Major Abrams (three hundred), 
thrown out as pickets, effectively closed 
every street that approached the Ridge- 
wood depot ; no vehicles or people were 
allowed inside these lines, and every 
saloon was purged of its inmates and 
guards placed at the doors. 

The force of Major Kipp, composed 
of companies A, F and H, was in street 
column formation. 

The car followed, both platforms 
filled with police with drawn revolvers. 
the only passengers being reporters. 

At the command, Forward! the col- 
umn started on its journey, an experi- 





From a Photograph by J. F. Lloyd, New York. 
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dispersed the mobs that were beyond 
the control of the police, and only on 
one or two occasions was it necessary to 
show a large force. 

The detachments at the power-house, 
Ridgewood, in addition to the regular 
necessary guard duty, were compelled 
many times during the week to act as 
pickets, and at times entire companies 
were called upon to clear the streets 
of the mobs. 

The greatest show of force made by 
the Seventh Regiment was on the occa- 
sion when the Halsey street detach- 
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ence that will last vividly in the minds 
of those taking part. 

No sooner had they left the pickets 
than the now unchecked mob, which 
had been slowly increasing outside the 
lines, assailed the car and its escort with 
volleys of stones and other missiles. 

Many halts were made, but, although 
the police fired a few shots, no demon- 
stration was made by the military until 
at one of the intersections of streets a 
volley of stones was thrown, inter- 
spersed with pistol shots, several of the 
militia being wounded by the former. 
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By order of the 
commanding offi- 
cer, a volley was 
fired into the 
crowd by the 
right squad 
of the de- 
tachment. 

This mode 
of procedure 
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convinced the 
rioters that the 
soldiers meant 
business and 
for the rest of 
the journey 
they contented 
themselves 
with hurling 
invectives at 
the column, 
Throughout the line of march every 

door and window were ordered - 
closed by the advance guard, and 

kept closed by the rear guard until 

the column had passed. The car, 

though sadly damaged, was escorted 

to a point where, under police pro- 

tection only, itcompleted the trip. The 
batteries, although not at any time called 
upon for active duty, by the mere pres- 
ence of their heavy guns and death- 
dealing gatlings, did their share. Troop 
A proved that the cavalry arm is a neces- 
sary adjunct to the militia service ; their 
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scrupulously kept 
horses,stables and equip- 
ments speak volumes for 
their veteran comman- 
der and their work was 
splendidly accomplished. 

The signal corps, 
which, by the way, grows 
more important year by 
year, showed itself possessed of a rare 
knowledge of their special work. 

This masterly demonstration of force 
by the civic and military authorities 
proves that to successfully enforce re- 
spect for and obedience to the law, and 
tosecure every man his individual liberty 
and rights, a State must have a large,dis- 
ciplined, well - equipped 
and enthusiastic National 
Guard. New York can 
well be proud of its citizen 
soldiery, who have 
on many occasions 
forsaken business 
and home comforts, 
sacrificed pleasure 
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for duty, to 
stand should- 
er to should- 
er and pro- 
tect the lives 
and property 


of its citizens. BRIG.-GEN, W. 8. C. WILEY. 
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WE trust the myste- 
rious fate of Frank G, 
Lenz will be solved 
within the next six 
months, by our expe- 
dition sent to deter- 
mine his whereabouts, 
living or dead, 

The extreme difficul- 
ties that have beset the 
path of the searchers, 
by reason of the Kurd- 
ish disturbances in that 
portion of Asia Mincr 
where Lenz was last 
seen, and the severity 
of the weather there 
during this winter have 
greatly retarded all 
progress and communication, The conduct of 
OurinG may be best judged by the abandon- 
ment on the part of Lenz's personal friends 
of adirect search, for they had no more than 
started when it became evident to them how 
untiring Ourinc has been from the first in 
pursuing all possible clews as to Lenz’s where- 
abouts. Groundless rumors of every sort are 
being circulated through the press by unscru 
pulous people regarding this unfortunate man 
and his family, ‘The facts of the case are sim- 
ply these : 

The mother of Frank G, Lenz has repeatedly 
sent letters of grateful acknowledgment to this 
company for its untiring efforts to determine 
his fate 

The uncle of Frank G. Lenz, an attorney, 
after having consulted with the authorities at 
Washington, has withdrawn from the search, 
satisfied thet Ourinc is covering the field as 
thoroughly as it can be done under existing 
conditions. 

Roserr Bruce, who journeyed with Lenz 
halfway across this continent, was engaged for 
the search ; but, his widowed mother objecting, 
the task was about to be transferred to one of 
the most noted cyclists of Europe, when, to the 
gratification of all, Mr. Sachtleben resolutely 
accepted our offer, 

Mr. Wn. L. Sacnr.Lesen, the globe-girdler, 
whose portrait we have inserted at the head of 
this column, is now on his way to personally 
assist in the search, and will begin operations 
as soon-as the conditions of that country will 
permit. Ilis long and successful journeyings 
awheel and his previous experience in that 
very territory make ‘him the best person that 
could possibly have been selected, and he will 
direct the band of searchers, who are, with 
one exception, Americans, and who will accom- 
plish whatever American pluck and energy are 
capable of, 





WM L. SACHTLEBEN. 
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OUTING’S SEARCH EXPEDITION, 


While OuTINnG does not need to apologize for 
the manner in which it is meeting this serious 
and difficult problem, it is eminently proper 
to insert here extracts from two letters, which 
absolutely set at naught any insinuation of re- 
missness in the search for Lenz, 

The first of these is a communication from 
Tos. Cook & Son, which confirms our state- 
ment as to the difficulties that have beset the 
searchers during these winter months, at 
the same time establishing the fact that no op- 
portunity that could possibly have been em- 
ployed has been left unimproved. 

LUDGATE CrrRcus, LONDON, 

J. H. WoRMAN, Esq., February 6th, 1895. 
The Outing Company, Ltd_., 239 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 

re Frank Lenz. 

DEAR SIR: * * * At present nothing can be done. 
No one is allowed in the country ; and although some 
newspaper yom meg ees have ventured there, our 
agent feels sure that they will be turned back. We 
will let you know the result of the investigations of 
the missionaries and others as soon as possible. 

Yours truly, 
Tuos, CooK & SON. 

The second is from a letter by the American 
Minister at Constantinople to the State Depart- 
ment, kindly furnished us in copy, substantiat- 
ing the fact that OuriNc’s agents are actively 
at work. 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan. sth, 1895. § 
To the HON. WALTER Q. GRESHAM, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

SIR: * * * Thos. Cook & Son's agent [in behalf of 
OUTING] here recently conferred with mein regard tothe 
propriety OF SENDING SOME ONE MORE to ascertain cer- 
tainly his fate. /can see no prospect of such a mission's 
being successful AT THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR. How- 
ever that may be, all that can be ascertained will be 
found out by a correspondent of —, who left last 
week to accompany, if possible, the Commission ap- 
nointed to investigate Turkish outrages.* If success- 

ul he will reach the region in which Mr. Lenz was 
most probably made away with, and I have requested 
him to be on the alert for information about him. 

Mr. Lenz's route lay through the country of the 
Kurds (the ancient Carduchi described by Xenophon), 
whose customs and predatory habits have for many 
centuries made it unsafe to travel among them. As 
mentioned ina recent dispatch, those people are not 
Turks, and have never been entirely subdued. 

TERRELL, 

*Tt will be remembered that cable advices to Ameri- 
can papers stated that this bor ig ose is delayed until 
— opens on accourt of the impassable condition 
of the roads in Armenia. 

OutinG from the first did not promise itself 
an easy solution of the problem before it. It 
appreciated at once the difficulties that would 
beset the path of the searchers, and no impor- 
tant results were looked for immediately. It is 
to be hoped, as we have said before, that ere 
the summer shall close, the fate of Franx G. 
LENz will have been determined. God fore- 
fend that it should be otherwise than the re- 
covery alive of this plucky American traveler. 


J. H. Worman, 
Editor-in-chief. 
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INTERFERENCE IN 
SPORT. 
In our football department we reprint aseries 
of resolutions adopted at meetings of the facul- 
ties of single colleges, or the presidents of sev- 
eral colleges, in various sections of the country. 
We have omitted any utterances of individuals, 
such as the stringent criticisms found in the 
annual report of Harvard’s president, or the 
extravagant notions of Professor Wilder, Cor- 
nell’s famous sport-hater, and have published 
only formal resolutions, adopted at meetings of 
collegiate officers, held for the purpose of con- 
sidering their duty in the present condition of 
intercollegiate sport. Students may argue with 
President Eliot and laugh at Professor Wilder, 
but they cannot ignore such repeated official 
announcements as we have gathered under one 
heading. The faculties of American colleges 
have full power to absolutely suppress inter- 
collegiate competition, or to place it under 
such irksome restrictions as would result in its 
early death. No honest student can deny that 
reform is necessary, and undergraduates would 
act wisely in meeting their faculties half-way, 
and voluntarily instituting such changes as 
will avoid the necessity of repression, or sup- 
pression, by the harsh hand of authority. 


FACULTY 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 


PRESERVE NATURE’S BEAUTY. 

We print below an appeal which should meet 
with prompt and liberal responses from all who 
love mountain, forest, and stream, and would 
preserve their beauty. 

To the Appalachian Mountain Club: 


Your Trustees of Real Estate, finding that 
the cutting of the forests at the foot of Mounts 
Madison and Adams had begun, agreed, in 
order to protect and to save the beauty of the 
Madison path, to buy, in the name of the Club, 
a strip of woodland, half a mile in length, on 
both sides of Snyder Brook. They hope, dur- 
ing the present year, to continue such work in 
securing other small lots, where ownership by 
the Club is specially desirable, such as mount- 
ain peaks, points of scenic interest, wooded 
banks of streams, and strips along forest paths, 
where otherwise the land may be cleared of 
trees. Some of these may come by gift, but 
others must be bought; and recent experience 
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illustrates the need of a fund in the control of 
the trustees, so that they may act at once in an 
emergency, as otherwise the delay in obtaining 
the necessary money may compel the postpone- 
ment of definite action until too late. An il- 
lustration of the danger and irreparable loss is 
the cutting of trees along the Air Line path, 
where your trustees were unable to act in time. 

We require a few thousand dollars, and we 
believe that the members of the Club will be 
glad to aid in this good work by subscribing 
themselves, and by obtaining subscriptions 
from the many persons outside our member- 
ship, who have the preservation of the mount- 
ain forests at heart. Large sums will be wel- 
come, and also the smallest sums, as much 
benefit will come not only from the amount 
realized, but also from the number of those who 
shall take this means of showing their interest , 
and these little beginnings, we trust, will form 
a part of a much more important enterprise 

The Club itself, through its Council, demon- 
strates its sense of the importance of this move- 
ment by heading the subscription in the sum of 
five hundred dollars, and we expect this good 
example will be followed so generally that we 
may be able soon to report the most satisfac- 
tory progress. 

Subscriptions, and also the money sub- 
scribed, should be sent to the office of the 
Chairman of the Board, No. 1050 Exchange 
Building, Boston. 

Harvey N. SHEPARD, Charman. 
Cuar.es E. Fay. 

Aucustus E. Scott. 

J. Rayner EpManps. 

ParkER B. FIELD. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC MATCH. 


Since the publication of Ourine for February 
nothing decisive has been done concerning the 
proposed match between the London and New 
York Athletic Clubs. The London Athletic 
Club have received the last letter of the New 
York Athletic Club, and referred it to a special 
committee, which has as yet made no report. 
It is generally believed on both sides of the 
Atlantic that the contest is assured, and that 
everything is already settled except the adjust- 
ment of a few minor details, 


ATHLETICS. 


BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 

Their sixth annual indoor games, open to all 
amateurs, were held February ninth in Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston, Mass. The hall is square, 
with deep galleries and smaller balconies above 
on three sides, while the huge stage on the 
fourth was hidden by a special grand stand. 
The main floor was also surrounded by rows of 
temporary seats, increasing the capacity of the 
hall to about 3,500. Every seat was filled, and 
many stood around the ring. The path, laid 
out on the wooden floor, was 130 yards in cir- 
cuit, with wooden curbs and movable sloping 
platforms at each of the four corners, which 
served instead of the banking necessary for a 
track with such sharp and frequent corners. 
The programme was long and the entries nu- 
merous, but prompt and energetic management 
finished the sports at 11 P M.—a little more than 
three hours from the start. 
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40-yard handicap run, with 94 starters, final 
heat.—M. G. Gontermann, Harvard Athletic 
Association, 7 feet, 4 3-5s.; F. J. O’Brien, Bos- 
ton College A. A., 8 feet 2; R. W. Carr, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 5 feet, 3. 

440-yard handicap run, with about 50 starters, 
final heat.—W. L. Carlton, Milton Academy, 25 
yards, 54 1-5s ; J. W. Edson, H. A. A., 20 
yards, 2; G. F. Troy, Brown University, 20 
yards, 3 

Half-mile handicap run, 19 starters.—W. J. 
Gunn, B. U, 4o yards, 2m. 31 1-5s.; W. H. 
Allison, Worcester Athletic Club, 10 yards, 2, 
G. A Sawyer, H. A A., 35 yards, 3. 

One-mile handicap run, 21 starters.—-J. G. De- 
laney, W. A. C., 10 yards, 4m. 38 1-5s.; G. 
Newell, H. A. A, 70 yards, 2; J. M. Sherry, 
W.A C., 50 yards, 3. 

One-mile run, invitation.—C. H. Kilpatrick, 
Union College and New York Athletic Club, 




















and G. W. Orton, University of Pennsylvania 
and New York A. C., a dead heat in 4m. 41 1-5s., 
and the committee awarded a first prize to each; 
A. Blake, Boston Athletic Association, 3. 
Potato race, 8 potatoes, 2 yards intervals, 
final heat.—J. J. Crowley, St. Mary’s A. A., 
34 1-5s. ; E. H. Clark, B. A. "A. ,2; T. F. Keane, 
A. A., 
Running high jump handicap—P. Stingel, 
A. ma, 3 inches, 6ft. oxin.; S. A. McCombie, 


B. U., 5 inches, sft. ouin, , M. F. Sweeney, 
Xavier A. A., New York City, scratch, 6ft. 
oxin. 


Putting 16-lb. shot, handicap—K. K. Kubli, 
H. A. A., 3 feet 6 inches, 3o0ft. gin.; C. J. Paine, 
Jr., H. A. A., 4 feet, 38ft. rY%in., J. F. Driscoll, 
Loyola A. C., scratch, goft. rin. 

The several relay or team races were under 
the same conditions—teams of four men, and 
each man running 3 laps, or 390 yards, making 
the full distance for the team 1,560 yards. 

East Boston Athletic Association (H. F. Mc- 
Donnell, W. Nolan. F. Lyndee. R. P. Williams), 
3m, 24 3-5s.; St. Mary’s Athletic Association (J. 
F. Lawler, J. J. Crowley, G. G. Rau, J. Stew- 
art), 2 


WINTER 


ICE YACHTING, 
AN UNFAVORABLE SEASON. 

The protracted term of unusually cold weather 
which covered all the courses with thick ice 
also buried them under deep snow, and there 
has been but little sport. A few races for local 
honors were held on Orange Lake and the 
Shrewsbury River, but no national champion- 
ships have been decided, and the fleet at Roose- 
velt Point is still in enforced idleness. 

THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The eighth annual meeting for the decision 
of the amateur championships of America was 
held January 19th, on Orange Lake, near New- 
burgh, N. Y. The quarter-mile race was 
straightaway, and the course for the other races 
an oval, half a mile in circuit. ‘The weather 
was cold with a fresh breeze during the first 
race, but little wind afterward. The ice was 
hard and fairly smooth, some sections having a 
blistered surface. The management was exe- 
crable, the behavior of the contestants such as 
to disgust all decent people, and no one of the 
four championships was won by the best man. 

Quarter-mile, straightaway, with the wind, 
final heat, H. Davidson, Toronto, Ont., 37 2-5s. 
J. S. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn., 2. Joseph F. 
Donoghue, Newburgh, N. Y., disqualified for 
intentional fouling. 

One mile.—H. Davidson, 2m. 59 2-5s. P A 
Johnson, 2 by 4 feet, after being thrown o the 
track and into a snowbank by aruffianly com- 
petitor ; O. Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn., 3. 

Five miles.—O. Rudd, 17m. 1 3-5s.; H. Da- 
vidson, 2; R. W. Clark, Storm King, N. Y., 3. 

Ten miles —O. Rudd skated over alone in 
39M. 29 2-58. 

RACES AT RED BANK, N. J. 

The North Shrewsbury Ice Yacht Club, with 
characteristic liberality, organized an open 
amateur skating meeting, which was held Jan- 
uary 28th, The 10oo-yard and 300-yard races 
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Worcester Athletic Club (R. A. Lolines, J. 
D Delaney, J. J. McLaughlin and H. L. Dad- 
mun), 3m. 24 1-5s.; Suffolk Athletic Club(A. M. 
Remington, W. J. Holland, F. V. Benning, M. 
V. Kilroy), 2. 

Harvard University (A. L. Jackson, W. R. 
Mansfield, J. L. Little, Jr., J. L. Bremer), 3m. 
17 4-5s.; Boston Athletic Association (E. W. 
Pinkham, F. Rowe,T. E. Burke,T. F. Keane), 2. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (J. W. 
Thomas, R. E. Backenleus, H. J. Cummings, 
J. A. Rockwell), 3m, 19 1-5s.; Brown Univer- 
sity (D. F. O’Brien, E. T. Huil, F. L. Hall, S. 
Adams), 2 

Amherst University (A. W. Grosvenor, R. F. 
Elliott, G. M. Converse, R. S, Fletcher). 3m. 
19s. ; Dartmouth College (A S. Bugbee, H. D. 
Crawley, C. E. Bolser, S. Chase), 2. 

Boston University (T. C. Clarkson, W. S. 
Lyons, F. W. Beekman, T. E Burke), 3m. 
29 4-58. ; Boston College (J. F. Collins, F. J. 
O’Brien, M. F McGuire, B. Wefer), 2. 

University of Pennsylvania (R. A. Sheritt, 
A. DB; Silliman, S. C. Boyer, G. W. Orton), 3m. 


22 3-5s.; Harvard University (L. T. Hildreth, 
W. H. Vincent, N.W. Bingham, > Hollister), 2. 

WV. B. Curtis. 
SPORTS. 


were straightaway, the half-mile up and down 
a straightaway quarter-mile, and the other 
races around an oval path, a third of a mile in 
circuit. The ice was in good condition, weather 
cold, wind strong, management excellent, and 
skating better than at the championship meet- 
ing. 

1oo yards, straightaway, with the wind, run- 
ner against skater.—W. Conover, Red Bank, 

. J., running, 12s. C. Hemment, New 
York City, skating, 2, by a foot. 

300 yards, straightaway. with the wind, final 
heat.—H. Davidson, Toronto, Ont., 23 2-5s.; 
H. Moshier, Storm King, N. Y., 2, by two 
yards ; James A. Donoghue, Newburgh, N. , 
3, by three yards. 

Half a mile, with one rightabout turn. —H. 
Moshier, 1m. 30 3-5s.; James A. Donoghue, 2 
O. Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn., 3. 

Two-mile handicap.—J. S Johnson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., scratch, 6m. 1-5s ; O. Rudd, 
75 yards, 2, by 160 yards; C. Clark, Storm 
King, N. Y., 165 yards, 3, by a few feet 

Three miles.—J. S. Johnson, 9m. 38s; H. 
Moshier, 2, by two yards; O. Rudd,3, by ten feet. 


AMATEUR FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The seventh annual competition for this 
honor was held by the National Amateur Skat- 
ing Association, February 9th. The chosen spot 
was the lake of the South Orange, N. J , Field 
Club, and the competition was under their au- 
spices. The ice was fairly smooth, so hard 
that a skate did not mark it, and the execution 
of figures needing a firm grip of the ice was 
almost impossible. Weather cold, wind fierce 
and gusty. Three of the six entered contestants 
were absent, and two of the remaining three 
were out of place in a championship contest. 

G. D. Phillips, New York Athletic Club, 63 
points; R_J. Schaefer, New York City, 37 
points; G. Warrick, Newark, N J. m 26 points. 

W. B. Curtis. 








FACULTY 


IN IOWA, 


Early in December, 1894, several professors 
and presidents of Iowa colleges met for the 
consideration of athletic sport, and after due 
consideration adopted the following resolution: 

‘* That we hereby agree to suspend all inter- 
collegiate games of football in our respective 
institutions until the accepted rules and safe- 
guards shall have been so modified as to make 
it proper to be played by gentlemen.” 


IN INDIANA, 


A meeting of presidents of Indiana colleges 
was held at Indianapolis, December 6th, those 
present being: Burroughs, Wabash College ; 
Fisher, Hanover College ; Martin, Moore’s Hill 
College ; John, Depauw Univ ersity ; Cubberly, 
Vincennes University, and Aldrich, Union 
Christian College. 

Action was taken as follows 


‘* We, the college presidents of Indiana, desire to co- 
operate with the several college athletic associations, 
and agree to enforce all rules in harmony with the fol- 
lowing regulations: 

“WHEREAS, A majority of the institutions of the In- 
diana College Association interested in intercollegiate 
athletics do not participate in intercollegiate football ; 

‘““ WHEREAS, Some of these who have heretofore par- 
ticipated have expressed their desire and purpose 
to withdraw from intercollegiate football contests ; 
therefore, 

we Resolved, That, with the concurrence of the facul- 
ties of our several colleges, football be and the same 
is hereby withdrawn from the list of athletic sports to 
be participated in by members of the Indiana Intercol- 
legiate Association as an organization until the laws 
| atria od the game shall be modified as to be satis- 

actory to us, provided that this shall not prevent any 
college of the association from playing exhibition 

ames in football upon the rules mutually agreed upon 

y the colleges playing. 

‘** Resolved, That it isthe sense of this body that no 
college team shall hereafter be permitted to play with 
any athletic club or any semi-professional organiza- 
tion. 

‘*;, Each college shall appoint from its faculty a 
suitable committee on college athletics who shall take 
general supervision of all athletic matters in their re- 
spective colleges, and who shall be held responsible for 
the enforcement of the college rules regarding ath- 
letics. 

The following regulations shall govern all inter- 
collegi ate contests: (a) No one shall take part in any 
game or participate in any athletic sport unless he be 
a bona fide student, doing full work in a regular course 
as defined in thecurriculum of his college, said course 
leading to a degree. (b) No graduate student of any 
college shall engage in any intercollegiate contest for 
more than two years immediately following the date 
of his graduation. 

. No professional athlete or other person who has 
ever" received any compensation or emolument what- 
ever for playing in any game or for athletic feats 
shall be allowed to participate in any game or athletic 
contest. 

“4. No player of any college shall be paid or receive 
directly or indirectly any money or financial conces- 
sion or emolument as present or part compensation for 
playing, or as prior consideration or inducement to 
play, whether the same be received from or paid by or 
at the instance of the college association, athletic com- 
mittee or faculty of such college, or any individual 
whatev er. 

5. No student shall be permitted to participate in 
any intercollegiate contest who is reported by any 
professor as not doing satisfactory work at any time 
during the athletic season. 

“6. No student shall play in any game under an as- 
sumed name 

**7. All games shall be played on grounds either 
owned or controlled by one of the colleges participat- 
ing in the contest, 

“3. The elections of managers and captains of teams 
in each college shall be subject to the approval of its 
faculty committee on athletics. 

‘“We, the college presidents of Indiana, furthermore 
desire to co-operate with the several college athletic 
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associations, and agree to enforce all rules in harmony 
with the above regulations.” 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 


A secret meeting of college presidents was held at 
Chicago, Ill., January 11th, those present being: Will- 
iam R. Harper, University of Chicago; Henry Wade 
Rogers, Northwestern University : Charles K. Adams, 
University of Wisconsin ; Cyrus Northrup, University 
of Minnesota: A. S. Draper, University of Illinois, and 
J. H. Smart, Purdue University. 


On motion of President Smart, it was 


Resolved, That we call upon expert managers of foot- 
ball to so revise the rules of the game that the liability 
to injury shall be reduced to a minimum. 

It was decided to submit to the Faculties of 
all Western educational institutions the follow- 
ing: 

““We call upon all college and university authori- 
ties to put forth every practicable effort to prevent 
professionalism of any form in intercollegiate games ; 
to make every such game an honorable contest of ath- 
letic skill by excluding from participation in it all per- 
sons who are not regularly enrolled as students, duing 
full work as such.” 


The following rules were adopted, subject to 
ratification by the Faculties of the several 
institutions represented at the meeting. 


Rule 1. Each college and university that has not al- 
ready done so shall appoint a committee on college 
athletics who shall take general supervision of all 
athletic matters in their respective colleges or univer- 
sities, and who shall have all responsibility of enforc- 
ing the college or university rules regarding athletics 
and all intercollegiate sports. 

Rule 2. No one shall participate in any game or 
athletic sport unless he be a dona fide student doing 
full workin a regular or special course, as defined in 
the curriculum of his college, and no person who has 
participated in any match game as a member of any 
college team shall be permitted to participate in any 
game as a member of another college team until he 
has been a matriculant in said college under theabove 
conditions for a period of six months. This rule shall 
not apply toa student who, having graduated at one 
college, shall enter another college for professional or 
graduate study. 

Rule 3. No person shall be admitted to any intercol- 
legiate contest who has received any gift, remunera- 
tion or pay for his services on a college team. 

Rule 4. Any student of any institution who shall be 
pursuing a regularly prescribed resident graduate 
course within such institution,whetker for an advanced 
degree or one of its professional schools, may be per- 
mitted to play for a period of the minimum number of 
years required for securing the graduate or profes- 
Sional degree for which he is a candidate. 

ule 5. No person who has been employed in train- 
ing a college team for intercollegiate contests shall be 
allowed to participate in any interco:legiate contest, 
as a member of any team which he has trained, and no 
professional athlete and no person who has ever been 
a member of a professional team shall play in an in- 
tercollegiate contest. 

Rule 6. No student shall play in any game under an 
assumed name. 

Rule 7. No student shall be permitted to participate 
in any intercollegiate contest if found by the faculty 
of the institution to which he belongs to be delinquent 
in his studies. 

Rule 8. All games shall be played on grounds either 
owned by or under the control of one or both of the 
colleges participating in the contest, and all games 
shall be played under student management, and not 
under the patronage or control of any other corpora- 
tion, association or private individual. 

ule 9. The election of managers and captains of 
teams in each college shall be subjectto the approval 
of the faculty committee on athletics. 

Rule 10. College teams shali not engage in games 
with any professional team nor those teams represent- 
ing so-called athletic clubs. 

Rule 11. Before every intercollegiate contest a list 
of men proposing to plav shall be presented by each 
team or teams to the other or others. certifving that 
all members are entitled to play under the rules 
adopted, such certificate to be signed by the registrar 
or secretary of the college or university. It shall be 


the duty of the captains of the teams to enforce this 
rule. 























ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. A WORD OF WARNING, 

In Southern California the devotees of this 
game ride miles on horseback to the place of 
practice. In Winnipeg its followers play on the 
well-packed snow, in felt boots and rubbers, 
with the thermometer below freezing. On the 
Atlantic coast the regular schedules are varied 
by contests with teams from the ocean steam- 
ships. From all the association football centers 
in America come reports of the enlargement of 
its circle of admirers and exponents. 

Careful investigation establishes the fact that 
there are few sports on this continent to-day on 
a more strictly amateur basis. In only one 
section is there the slightest taint of profession- 
alism, and it is gratifying to know that there 
the Pawtucket Y. M. C. A. team, a purely 
amateur one, holds both the Mayor’s cup and 
the Rhode Island cup. ‘This desirable status is 
the result of the foresight of those organizing 
the various leagues, These organizers have 
usually been men from Great Britain, who had 
knowledge of the effect of professionalism on 
the game, and who profited by their English 
experience and observation when forming the 
rules for this country. One very efficient safe- 
guard has been the rigid registration rule. 
Every club is required to register the names of 
all players with the secretary of the league to 
which the club belongs. No player is allowed 
to play for more than one club, In Ontario, 
where the leading league is formed of teams 
from small towns, no club can play a non-resi- 
dent without permission of the League Regis- 
tration Committee, a permission that is very 
sparingly granted. These wise provisions have 
shut out the ‘‘ ringer,” and itis from the ‘‘ring- 
er” that the professional is developed. 

With increasing popularity and better play- 
ing come larger gates and the temptation to 

ay players for their services. Let this danger 
ye met and avoided at the outset. The estab- 
lishment of charity cups will both increase the 
interest in the game and provide an outlet for 
the dangerous surplus. ‘This, or some similar 
plan, in the hands of a competent executive— 
a point upon which too much stress cannot 
be laid—should result in the maintenance 
of the pure form of the sport that we now 
enjoy. 

I understand that the baseball magnates 
have planned a professional league of associa- 
tion players to take the field during the winter 
season. It is to be hoped that this league will 
speedily absorb those players who have for- 
feited their right to amateur standing. If it 
will do this service for amateur football, and 
diffuse a knowledge of the game in places 
where it is now unknown, it will possess more 
reason for existence than do most such organ- 
izations. 

Iam very solicitous for the advancement of 
this form of an ancient sport, which I hold to be 
unsurpassed as a means of healthful recreation 
for boys and young men, but I trust that the 
day is far distant when we shall behold the 
spectacle of leading exponents of the game, 
claiming amateur standing, traveling from 
ocean to ocean to coach college teams for a 
money consideration, as did some of the promi- 
nent Rugby players last fall. 


S. J. Watts. 
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THE CANADIAN FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION OF 
MONTREAL. 

The round ball has been followed in a des- 
ultory manner in Montreal for more than ten 
years, but no association was formed until 1893. 
In that year, principally through the efforts of 
Mr. B. G. Frazer-Crierie, the present secretary, 
the Canadian Football Association was found- 
ed, and an exceptionally handsome trophy was 
secured, Four clubs—the Druids, Scottish Ath- 
letics, Astons and Thistles composed the senior 
league. The Scottish Athletics won the trophy. 
In the intermediate series the Mohawks, and in 
the junior series the Heathers, were the winners 

In 1894 the association was under the patron- 
age of Lord Aberdeen, the Governor-General 
of Canada, The teams participating in the 
senior series were—Scottish Athletics, Valley- 
fields, Mohawks, Druids, Thistles and Metro- 
politans. The Valleyfields finished first with 
seventeen points. The Scottish Athletics were 
runners-up with fifteen points. The junior 
clubs controlled by the association were the 
Heathers, Highlands, Excelsiors (two teams), 
Jerseys (two teams), Thistles, Corinthians, 
Rovers, Caledonias and Reserves. A juvenile 
league of five teams was also conducted. The 
schedule for all divisions began in May and ex: 
tended through June, September and October. 

The neighboring cities of Ottawa, Quebec, 
Carleton, Valleyfield and Three Rivers have 
formed leagues affiliated with the C. F. A 
After the schedule for 1894 had been drawn up 
the following clubs were organized in Mon- 
treal: Sixth Fusiliers, St. Laurents, Back 
River, Primrose and Shamrocks. The last- 
named, organized in October, won its first 
game (2-0), its opponent being last year’s 
champion, the Scottish Athletic Club. 

The Shamrocks will put three teams in the 
field in 1895. The Montreal Athletic Associa- 
tion and McGill College are expected to have 
teams the coming season. An eleven from the 
United States, selected from the Vermont di- 
vision, visited Montreal last July. They were 
defeated by the C. F. A.(5 too). One provis- 
ion in the by-laws of this association is unique. 
It provides for the free admission to all games 
of soldiers in uniform. S. J. Warts. 


ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI. 

That football is not dying out here is proven 
by the fact that all elevens report better finan- 
cial results than in previous seasons, while not 
a few have balances in the treasury. This is 
as it should be. Football should not be a con- 
tinual drain of funds from the enthusiasts. 

Baker of Kansas is probably entitled to the 
trans-Mississippi championship, with Missouri 
second, and Nebraska third; even though Ne- 
braska was beaten by Doane of Crate. Baker 
closed its season by defeating the Denver A. C. 
36-6. On Thanksgiving Day Missouri and Ne- 
braska both won two games in the Inter-State 
League. 

No trans-Mississippi State has yet a State 
league, but each has several teams of average 
ability, not excepting South Dakota. 

Outside of the colleges the best football 
elevens are those of the Denver A. C., the Y. 
M. C. A. of Des Moines, and the Pastime of 
St. Louis. in the order named. 


Few elevens have yet set secured coaches for 


1895. Kansas has retained Hector Cowan. 
Nearly all have chosen captains and managers. 
Harvey F, KENDALL, 
AT BERKELEY UNIVERSITY. 

P. Benson, who captained the University of 
California football team in 1893 and 1894, and 
was re-elected captain for the season of 1895, 
being about to leave the university, has re- 
signed his captaincy, much to the regret of his 
fellow-students, Ed. Sherman, formerly of the 

Oakland High School, now in the Sophomore 
class, has been chosen captain. He is light, 
but full of pluck, and a sure tackler. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC GAMES IN CALIFORNIA, 
f In order to provide the material out of which 
good athletic representatives may be secured 
for Stanford University, it has been suggested 
that the principal boys’ schools in the neighbor- 
hood of Palo Alto should be united into a 
league, and that interschool field-days should 
be held on the university track. The follow- 
ing schools might be banded into such a league: 
Belmont, St. Matthew’s School at San Mateo, 
San Jose High School, Santa Clara College, 
and the Galeuweley of the Pacific. 
ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
THE RECORDS OF 1894. 


The scores of the four prominent collegiate 
teams for the season of 1894 were as follows: - 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

September zoth—Cambridye, Mass.: 
Dartmouth College, o. 

October 3d—Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 48 ; Phillips 
Exeter Academy, o. 

October 6th— Cambridge, Mass.: 
lips Andover Academy, o 

October 11th—Cam bridge, Mass.: Harvard, 18 ; Brown 
University, 4 

October t3th—C ambridge, 
Orange Athletic Club, o. 

October 17th—Cambridge, Mass.: 
herst University, o. 

October 2zoth—Cambridge, Mass.: 
iams College, o. 

October 27th—New York City: 
University. 12. 


Harvard, 22; 


Harvard, 45; Phil- 


Mass.: Harvard, 14; 
; Am- 


Will- 


Harvard, 30 
Harvard, 32; 


Harvard, 22; Cornell 


November 1st—Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 40; 
Boston Athletic Association, o. 

November 1roth—Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 36; 
Chicago Athletic Association, o. 

November 1sth—Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 18; 
Brown University, o. 

November 24th—Springfield, Mass.: Harvard, 4; 


Yale University, 12. 

November 2oth—Philadelphia, Pa.: Harvard, 4; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 18. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE 

September zoth—Princeton, N. Ji: 
Lafayette College, o. 

October 6th—South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lehigh University, o. 


Princeton, 40; 


: Princeton, 8; 


October 1oth—Princeton, N. J.: Princeton, 48; Rut- 
gers College, « 

October 15th—Baltimore, Md.: Princeton, 12; Uni- 
versity of Virginia, o. 

October 2 oe York City: Princeton, 12; Cor- 


nell University. 


October 24th- ‘Princeton, N. J.: Princeton, 32; Le- 
high University. 
October 27th— Princeton, N. J.: Princeton, 34; Volun- 


teer Football Club, o. 

November roth—Trenton, N. J.: Princeton, 0; Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, + 
November 2zoth—Orange, N 

Athletic Club, 4. 
December 1st—New York City: Princeton, 0; 
University, 24. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
October 3d—Lancaster, Pa.: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 34; Franklin and Marshall College, o. 
October 6th—Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Penn- 


v. J.: Princeton, 15 ; Orange 


Yale 


sylvania, 66; Swarthmore College, oO. 
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October roth—Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 22; Crescent Athletic C lub, o. 

October 13th—Philadelphia, Pa.: Univ ersity of Penn- 
sylvania, 46; Georgetown U niv ersity, o. 

October 17th— Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 30; Lehigh University, o. 

October 20th—Brooklyn, L. 1: U niversity of Penn- 
Sylvania, 18; Crescent Athletic ¢ lub, 10. 

October 2éth—W ashington, D. c.: University of 
Pennsylvania, 14; University of Virginia, 6. 

October 27th—Annapolis, Md.: University of Penn- 
Sylvania, 12; United States Nav alC adets, o. 


October 31st— Philadel hia, Pa.: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 26; Lafayette College, o. 
November ist— Wilmington, Del.: University of 


Pennsylvania, 30; Warren Athletic C lub, o. 
November 3d— Philadelphia, Pa: U niversity of 
Pennsy lvania, - 30>; Camden Athletic Club. o. 
November éth—Philadelphia, Pa.: University of 
Pennsylvania, 22; Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, o. 
November roth—Trenton, N. J.: University of Penn- 
sylvania, 12; Princeton College, o, 
November 14th—Riverton, N. J.: University of Penn 
sylvania, 22; West Philadelphia Athletic Club, o. 
November 17th—Philadelphia, Pa.: University of 
Pennsylvania, 6 ; Cornell University, o. 
November 2oth—Wilmington, Del.: University of 
Pennsylvania, 26; Warren Athletic Club, o 
November 2g9th—Philadelphia, Pa.: University of 
Pennsylvania, 18 ; Harvard Jniversity, 4 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
September 29th—Hartford, Conn.: Yale, 42; Trinity 
College, o. 
October 3d—New Haven, Conn.: Yale, 28; Brown 
University, o. 
October 6th—Brooklyn, L. I.: 
Athletic Club, o. 
October roth—New Haven, Conn.: Yale, 23; Will- 
iams College, 4 
October 73th “New Haven, Conn.: 
University, o. 
October 15th—Springfield, Mass.: 
mouth College, o 
October 20th—Orange, N. J.: Yale, 24; Orange Ath- 
letic Club, 20. 
October 24th—New Haven, Conn.: 
Athletic Association, o. 
October 27th— West Point, N. Y. 
States Military Cadets, 5. 
October 31st—New Haven, Conn,: 
teer Football Club, o. 
November 3d—Providence, R. I. 
University,o. 
November 7th—New Haven, Conn. 
College, o. 
November roth—New York City: 
University, o. 
November 14th—New Haven, Conn.: Yale, 48; Chi- 
cago Athletic Association. o. 
November — Mass.: 
vard University, 
December 1st “fiew York City: 
College, o. 


Yale, 10; Crescent 


Yale, 34; Lehigh 
Yale, 34; Dart- 


Yale, 23; Boston 
: Yale, 12; United 

Yale, 42; Volun- 
: Yale, 12; Brown 
: Yale, 67; Tufts 
Yale, 50; Lehigh 


Yale, 12; Har- 


Yale, 24; Princeton 


University of Pennsylvania played 17 games ; 
scored 400 points against a total of 20 for all 
her 17 opponents ; was scored against in only 
3 of her 17 games; beat Harvard and Prince- 
ton, and did not play against Yale. 

Yale played 16 games: scored 485° points 
against a total of 13 for all her 16 opponents ; 
was scored against in only 3 of her 16 games; 
beat Harvard and Princeton, and did not play 
against University of Pennsylvania. 

Harvard played 13 games ; scored 334 points 
against a total of 46 for all her 13 opponents ; 
was scored against in only 4 of her 13 games 
was beaten by Yale and University of Pennsy * 
vania, and did not play against Princeton, 

Princeton played 10 games; scored 202 
points against a total of 44 for all her 10 
opponents ; was scored gM in only 4 of her 
10 games ; was beaten by Yale and University 
of Pennsylvania, and did not play against Har- 

yard, 

These scores leave the question of intercol- 
legiate superiority unsettled. W. B. Curtis. 




















OUR FENCING-MASTERS. 

At present the much-talked-of grand assault 
between the French masters resident on this 
side the Atlantic seems farther than ever from 
realization. The misunderstandings between 
the men have become ludicrously complicated, 
and every one of them has one or more highly- 
spiced letters to flourish under the noses of his 
rivals. Strange to say, the organization which 
has, perhaps, done more for fencing than any 
other in America—namely, the New York 
Fencers’ Club—is the direct cause of the pres- 
ent bad blood between the Joinville maitres 
and their confréres. The fault of the Fencers 
was by no means one of intention ; the commit- 
tee that drew up the invitation circular for the 
club’s reception to Professor Vauthier on his 
arrival here simply forgot for the moment, in 
their desire to introduce their new instructor 
as advantageously as possible, of what sensi- 
tive, not to say inflammable, stuff a French 
fencing-master is made. In spite of the fact 
that there were already in America two or 
three professors of acknowledged standing, the 
Fencers’ committee published te the world the 
announcement that their new instructor was 
the strongest fencer who had ever set foot on 
this side of the Atlantic. This was, to say the 
least, an indirect affront to the elder men, al- 
though, of course, not for a moment meant in 
this sense, and was regarded by them in the 
light of a direct challenge. Nevertheless, some 
of them swallowed their wrath for the time be- 
ing, and even accepted the Fencers’ invitation 
to cross fcils with Professor Vauthier. Still 
the unfortunate phrase rankled deeply, and 
directly influenced the well-remembered as- 
saults between Vauthier andGouspy. Professor 
Vauthier, all innocent as he was of the unfa- 
vorable light in which he stood in regard to the 
other professors, was at a complete loss to com- 
prehend the efforts of his confréres rather to 
conquer him than to give, as in Paris, an ex- 
hibition of scientific fencing, which points 
are a secondary matter. Professors Gouspy 
and Rondelle still consider that the Fencers 
challenged the other American masters on be- 
half of their instructor in their famous circular, 
and still demand to know why they are’ not 
given an opportunity to dispute that assertion 
concerning the strongest fencer in America. 

The second mistake was made by the New 
York masters, who, in their attempt to form an 
association of maitres d’armes, deferred too 
little to the elder professors, who, in a matter 
of this kind, should naturally have taken the 
initiative. That this idea, a very excellent one 
in itself, should come from Professor Vauthier, 
who, all unknown to himself, was the innocent 
cause of the other men’s dissatisfaction, was 
not conducive to its popularity with them. Un- 
fortunate and indefensible letters followed and 
the rupture was complete. 

I confess I do not see any present way out of 
the unfortunate complication, as I do not think 
the men concerned are of the kind to forgive 
and forget. Some of the Boston amateurs, 
who are very confident in the talents of their 
two masters, Rondelle and Jaques, have re- 
cently made an attempt to match these two 
men against any two of the New York masters; 
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but these latter are either too chary of their 
reputations or, like Professor Vauthier, they 
are heartily sick of the bickerings and misun- 
derstandings which have hitherto existed 

I have dwelt at some length on this subject 
merely to record the facts, and without wishing 
to express either praise or condemnation. In 
balancing the right and wrong in any such 
affair it is always well to look at it from ail 
sides, and to take the feelings and prejudices 
of all parties into consideration. Let us hope 
that time and a somewhat more assiduous cul- 
tivation of that powerful lubricant, tact, will 
eventually destroy all friction. 

FENCING AT YALE, CORNELL, WELLESLEY, ETC. 

A report has been widely published, that 
fencing has been abandoned at Yale, and that 
Professor Jacoby, who took M. Postel’s place 
there, has, resigned the position of instructor. 
I simply record the fact here that both these 
statements are absolutely false. Fencing at 
Yale is not in as flourishing a condition as 
could be wished, but the outlook is still encour- 
aging. 

Cornell University now has a Fencers’ Club, 
and is likely to arrange a match with Union 
College during the spring. 

At Wellesley, Miss Hill, who is high-minded 
enthusiasm personified, has again taken heart, 
and is likely to establish fencing on a firm and 
permanent basis. It is a significant fact that 
Miss Hill, who stands at the head of women 
physical instructors, considers fencing perhaps 
the most advantageous exercise in which a 
young girl can indulge. Parents, take notice. 
What are Smith and Vassar and Lasell doing 
in this line? 

The ladies’ classes at the New York Fencers’ 
Club and at the Fencers’ Club in Boston are 
larger this winter than ever before, and in 
Boston Miss Deane, of the St. Botolph Gym- 
nasium, is instructing a class of a dozen young 
girls. Fencing in winter and golf in summer 
are two sports to which future generations of 
Americans are sure to owe much. 

From Eau Claire, Mich., Mr, J. E. Cass re- 
ports that he has a flourishing class of men, and 
the St. Paul Fencing Club of St. Paul, Minn., 
whose instructor is Professor Legault, seems, ac- 
cording to the report of its secretary, Mr. Ar- 
thur B. Mallett, to be making excellent progress. 

Like news comes from farther west, while 
the Boston Fencing Club is in such a flourish- 
ing condition that it-is considering plans of the 
most ambitious nature. 

BOSTON FENCING CLUB HANDICAP. 


The first of the four club handicaps was fin- 
ished February 1oth, and resulted as follows : 


Name. Score. Handicap. Total. 
Nickerson. ........... 23.08 40 63.08 
er 42.05 20 62.05 
BOWOLG,. 0.000. 2.0000 « SQ* - 59-12 
CADE. o.ccc0cc000 - 59-07 -- 59-07 
ee errr 26.06 30 56.06 
BONER. o00s:0+00-00 cosas 06 SS 30 5455 
ree coos 3308 40 54301 
TRAVEL .0cccc.2 «- coos 22.25 30 §2.25 


Mr. Nickerson is thus the first one to have 
his name engraved upon the gigantic mug rep- 
resenting the Club Handicap championship. 

Epwarh Breck 











PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


Some of them, generally the least successful 
and those of least ability, speak meee. prccwead 
of the amateur ; attribute their want of success 
to him, and, if they could do just as they like, 
would sweep him altogether from the face of 
the earth, forgetting, or, to be charitable, never 
having known that but for him ninety-nine per 
cent. of them would not have been in existence, 
and the remainder would still be plodding over 
the ancient calotype with its exposure running 
into minutes, instead of fractions of a second. 

As it has been, so, apparently, will it continue 
to be, as is abundantly shown by the results of 
the two, what should be great annual gather- 
ings of photographers, the one in this country, 
the other in Ireland in 1894. 

The convention of the Photographic Associa- 
tion of America was held in St. Louis, and, 
although there were gifts for everyone, and 
medals and other awards for most of them, of 
all the thousands who practice photography 
less than three hundred responded to the charm- 
ing of the energetic secretary. Inthe two or 
three meetings that were attempted, only once 
or twice could a quorum be found, and even 
then, with exception of the election of officers 
and the fixing of the next place of meeting, 
there was nothing but wrangling. No busi- 
ness, no attempt at education, no reading of 
papers, but plenty of eating and drinking—at 
the expense of others, and unlimited buffoon- 
ery. At such conventions amusement and so- 
cial intercourse should certainly have a place, 
but when they are permitted to altogether su- 
persede what should be the proper work, they 
show that there is a loose screw somewhere. 

The British convention met in Dublin about 
the same time, but continued over six, instead 
of the four days occupied by the American As- 
sociation, and had for its president Sir Howard 
Grubb, one of the most prominent men of any 
nation. The days generally were given to pho- 
tographic excursions, in which hundreds of 
cameras were brought into play, and the even- 
ings to the reading of papers on a variety of 
subjects connected with the art, interesting and 
profitable discussions thereon, and practical 
demonstrations of various processes, especially 
such as had novelty about them. 

The one was just what, according to my ideal, 
a photographic convention should be, and the 
other was not. For thisthere must be a reason, 
and I think it is to be found in the simple fact 
that the American Association is made up 
almost entirely of professionals, while in the 
British the amateur largely predominates. The 
former ‘‘ knows it all already,” or thinks he 
does, and wants to keep what he knows to him- 
self ; the latter, while he knows probably more 
than the former, knows also that there is yet a 
large unexplored field, and is ever ready both 
to learn and to teach. 

The amateur photographer then—not the 
mere button-presser, for he has no right to the 
titie—occupies an honorable position in society, 
and with it a corresponding responsibility. He 


has made photography what it is, and on him 
depends its future progress. 


He should ever 
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remember that its utmost possibilities are still 
far from being reached; and as every French 
soldier is said to carry a marshal’s baton in 
his knapsack, and every American school-boy 
may be an embryo President, he should culti- 
vate his powers of observation, trace every 
effect to its cause, and carefully note the result 
of every experiment, in the hope that he may 
be able to add at least.one stone to the noble 
cairn on which the future, as well as the past, 
of photography is based. 


A SUMMER OUTING, 


I am tempted to give some results of my 
‘‘outing ” during last July and August. The 
fates sent me toa strip of land three-quarters 
of a mile wide, separating the sea with its ever- 
roaring surf from a great bay with its ever- 
changing panorama of sail and cloud. Marine 
work on this was so tempting that I gave 
every leisure hour to it, and, so far as the water 
and ‘‘white wings” were concerned, with a 
considerable degree of success. But alas! the 
skies, the most enchanting features of the 
picture, were a failure. Nowhere in the world 
—at least nowhere where I have been—have 
they been so exquisitely beautiful. Sometimes. 
veritable castlesin the air, but more often the 
white clouds on a blue sky spread out in long 
lines like Phidias’s frieze on the Parthenon, but 
with ordinary plates, worked in the ordinary 
way, the blue and the white were so actually 
near alike that simple opacity was the result. 

Happening to have a supply of orthochro- 
matic plates, they were tried, but, of course, 
with no better result, and the work had to be 
suspended till the arrival of a color screen. 
This was a pale yellow, rather on the orange 
side, and was an immense improvement. It 
was placed behind the lens, and with /~22, in- 
creased the necessary exposure to half a second. 
I shall never forget the pleasurable sensation 
that was experienced as the image began to 
appear during the development of the first 
plate, and would not willingly part with the 
set of negatives that were produced during the 
latter part of my holiday. 

But they are not perfect ; and the more I ex- 
amined them after the first flush of success, the 
more I became convinced that a still greater 
degree of contrast, greater prominence of the 
white on the blue, is not only desirable but pos- 
sible, an opinion that has been partially cor- 
roborated by a few experiments with a pale- 
green sheet of gelatine added to the color 
screen. So satisfied am Iof the value of the 
addition of the green that Iam getting a green- 
ish-yellow screen made, and hope to be able to 
report its thoroughly satisfactory behavior. 

In previous letters 1 have more than once, in 
writing of the so-called aristo printing-out 
papers, spoken of certain faults possessed by 
the gelatine variety, and certain others peculiar 
to the collodion paper, and now have pleasure 
in stating that there are at least two brands in 
the market which seem to be a mixture of 
both, possessing all the good qualities and none 
of the objectionable of either. Jay SEE. 


























AMERICA'S CUP CHALLENGE, 


The long-continued adjustment of differences 
between the Royal Yacht Squadron and the 
New York Y. C. is happily terminated and 
another series of international races assured. 
Two splendid vessels are already in course of 
construction, and during the next two months 
every rumor from Bristol or the Clyde will 
be recéived with the keenest interest by the 
yachting world. Speculation is rife, and all 
sorts of probabilities are urged as to the model, 
construction, and sail-plan of the racers. 

One fact, however, is more important than 
the winning or losing of the great contest, viz.: 
‘that, oblivious of the voluminous discussion in 
the sporting and daily papers, and the at times 
acrimonious debating among the lesser lumi- 
naries of the yachting firmanent, the preliminary 
negotiations between the leading amateurs of 
the two greatest maritime nations of modern 
times have been conducted with the mainte- 
nance of dignity on both sides and the mutual 
concession of technical rights so far as was con- 
sistent with obligations to the revered donors of 
the America’s cup and the diverse rules and tra- 
ditions of the English and the American clubs. 
All interested parties deserve the heartiest 
congratulation and applause—the tactful and 
courteous spokesmen of both sides, the coun- 
selors and compromisers who urged them on, 
the sportsmen capitalists who, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, responded to the call for 
financial support, and last, and, perhaps, above 
all, the two trained Corinthians upon whose 
broad shoulders will rest the responsibility of 
building, manning and racing the competing 
yachts. 

The subject of dispute, obscured in popular 
discussion, has lain first and foremost in the 
technical question of the validity of the deed of 
gift of 1887. In receipting for the delivery of 
the cup it is required, in the deed itself, that 
the winning club shall agree to accept the cus- 
tody of the cup under the conditions of this 
deed. Since the R. Y. 5. has, from the first, 
questioned the legal validity of this document, 
it could not consistently, until satisfied on this 
point, subscribe to such validity either in a 
challenge or in a receipt for the cup. Lord 
Dunraven, in whose sportsmanlike mind the 
idea of a race was paramount, at first suggested 
that the R. Y. S. might be willing, in case of 
winning the race, to waive the custody of the 
cup, regarding the merit of success as more im- 
portant than the bearing of its insignia, This 
well-intended suggestion met with a storm of 
criticism and misconstruction. Of course the N. 
Y. Y.C., sedulous in maintaining the dignity of 
the time-honored trophy, demanded that the 
winning club should not only assume the cus- 
tody of the cup but accept it under the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the deed of gift. This, the 
fundamental point at issue for years and the 
stumbling-block in the abortive negotiations of 
1889, has been wisely and courteously waived 
by the R. Y. S. in view of a construction of the 
N. Y. Y. C. ofthe clause known as the ‘‘ mutual 
consent clause,” and its bearing upon other 
clauses. This clause provides that all details 
of races may be arranged by mutual consent of 
the two clubs, and the N. Y. Y. C. assumed the 
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responsibility of extending this discretionary 
power to the waiving of two conditions laid 
down in other clauses of the deed. The most 
troublesome of these conditions is the require- 
ment that a challenge shall be accompanied by 
a statement of the four dimensions of the 
challenging yacht, viz.: ‘‘ Length on load- 
water line, beam at load-water line, and ex- 
treme beam, and draught of water, which di- 
mensions must not be exceeded.” The mem- 
bers of the R. Y. S. claimed that making such 
a statement would be practically submitting 
the design of the vessel, and they have refused 
repeatedly to challenge under this condition. 

The N. Y. Y. C. have removed the difficulty, 
for the present at least, by construing the 
‘‘mutual consent” clause as sufficiently far- 
reaching to permit the club to waive one of its 
rights under the deed. The other condition, 
waived in like manner, is of minor importance, 
and refers to the direction of courses in relation 
to the wind, the concession being merely an 
agreement to start all races to windward when 
possible to do so. 

All the other points which thus far bid fair to 
be conceded, such as eight months’ notice in- 
stead of ten months ; five races instead of three ; 
measurement with live weights or crew on 
board ; six hours’ time limit, etc., are all clearly 
within the provisions of the deed. 

The difficulty of preparing a fair deed of gift. 
to hold through many changing years, is evinced 
in the fact of its repeated revisal; while the 
facility with which any attempt to liberalize its 
construction will be seized upon by the cap- 
tious is already apparent. 

It is reasonable to infer that the original 
donors, if living, would approve the club’s con- 
struction of the deed, ‘‘ for the letter killeth and 
the spirit maketh alive.” 

Supposing, however, the forebodings of the 
pessimists should be fulfilled and the third 
deed of gift should in future be brought into. 
question, the worst that can take place is that 
some pugnacious competitor may bring the 
matter into a court of law, Then, in case the 
present action of the leading yacht clubs of 
the world should be impugned, and the third 
deed of gift decided to be not worth the paper 
and the seals, it would seem that all that could 
be done would be to return the cup to the cus- 
tody of the N. Y. Y. C. until some foreign club 
should be willing to challenge for it under the 
second deed of gift. Meanwhile the Earl of 
Dunraven and all the yachting world will have 
had the best sport of their lives, and only the 
feelings of the critics will have been injured. 

THE COMPETITORS. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Chester Griswold, 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, without a moment’s 
hesitation, offered to advance all or any part of 
the necessary money for defending the cup. 
Upon being cabled, Commodore E. D. Morgan 
made a similar offer, and Mr. C. Oliver Iselin 
agreed to bear his share of the expense and 
undertake the entire responsibility of building 
and racing the defending yacht. 

The British syndicate is composed of Lord 
Dunraven, Lord Lonsdale, Lord Wolverton 
and Captain Harry L. B. McCalmont. All of 
the above are active yacht owners, ‘ 











Mr. George Gould at first made an offer to 
bear one-fourth of the expense of the syndicate, 
and subsequently stated that he would bring 
the Vzgzlant over to be used by the Regatta 
Committee as a ‘‘ pacemaker” in the trial 
races. The latter offer was formally accepted 
by the Chairman of the Cup Committee. 

Valkyrie [//. is being built from the plans 
of George L. Watson, designer of Valkyrze 17. 
and Lrztannia, under cover and in secrecy, by 
Messrs, D. & W. Henderson, on the Clyde, the 
spot where the keel of her predecessor was laid 
down. ‘The load-water line will be eighty-nine 
feet. She will be ready early in May, and will 
be tuned up in a number of races with Bretan- 
néa and the new Fife 160-ton rater Az/sa, after 
their return from the Mediterranean. She will 
be brought over in time for the trial races in 
August, the first international race having been 
put down for September 6th. 

The American defender, as yet unnamed, 1s 
being pushed with all speed in the shops of the 
Herreshoff Brothers at Bristol. Her load-water 
line will probably be a trifle over eighty-nine 
feet. She will be delivered by June first. 

The probabilities are that the general types 
of the two yachts will be similar to l’zgilant¢ 
and Valkyrze If., with such modifications as 
have been suggested to the respective design- 
ers in their last two years’ experience. This is 
merely an inference drawn from closeness: in 
sailing between Végzlant and Valkyrie J1., 
and especially between Vzgzlant and Pritan- 
nia, and from the fact that neither designer 
would probably, at this juncture, risk any form 
of experiment. There are rumors, however, 
that the new defender will have a shorter keel 
than Vzgz/ant—more approaching the Watson 
boats in this particular. If she should thus be 
made quicker in stays, but with equal reaching 
and luffing power with Vzgz/ant, and fitted, as 
that yacht never was, with a perfect suit of sails, 
Mr. Watson will have to make a decided ad- 
vance on his previous models to beat her. 
Whether she will be fitted with a centerboard 
or not is one of the mysteries. Thus, with the 
problem of which country can build the fastest 
yacht of practically the same type, the suspense 
and uncertainty will be keener than ever before. 

LARCHMON'T’S NEW COURSES. 

The Regatta Committee of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club, of which Mr. John F. Lovejoy is 
Chairman, have formulated a new set of racing 
rules. The most important change is in rela- 
tion to the courses, substituting for the long 
courses hitherto used short triangles to be 
sailed over a number of times. The change 
will involve more turns and result in betterand 
quicker handling. Incidentally it will make 
easier work for the judges and add greatly to 
the convenience of the piazza sailors, who like 
to see more than the start and finish of a race. 
The regattas of this club bring out the largest 
fleet in the Sound, and the massing together of 
the racing yachts, which this change will re- 
quire, will make their regattas an imposing 
display and require the sharpest seamanship. 

RECENT ELECTIONS, 

Larchmont Y. C.—Commodore, Henry N., 
Gillig, schooner Ramona, vice-commodore, 
George Work, sloop Katrina, rear-commo- 
dore, Henry W. Bucknall, cutter Minerva ; 
secretary, Charles C, Little ; treasurer, William 
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Murray; measurer, John Hyslop; trustees, 
Charles McK, Leoser ar.d William B. Jenkins. 

Eastern Y. C.—Commodore, William Amory 
Gardner ; vice-commodore, Charles F. Adams, 
2d; rear-commodore, Henry W. Lamb; secre- 
tary, William S. Eaton, Jr.; treasurer, Patrick 
T. Jackson ; measurer, Henry Taggard ; mem- 
bers of council at large, Augustus Hemenway 
and F. E. Peabody ; regatta committee, Will- 
iam S. Eaton, Jr.; Augustus N. Rantoul, P. T. 
Jackson, Thomas Nelson and Henry H. Buck. 

Atlantic Y. C.—Commodore, George J. Gould, 
steamer Atalanta, schooner //7/degarde, and 
sloop Vigzlant ; vice-commodore, Frederick T. 
Adams, schooner Sachem, rear-commodore, 
William A. Hazard, schooner /vnel/a , secre- 
tary, David E. Austen ; treasurer, H. C. Win- 
tringham; measurer, Henry J. Gielow; trus- 
tees, David Banks, schooner Water Witch ; 

R. Maxwell, schooner /Ayerald; A. P. 
Ketchum ; Jefferson Hogan, schooner Cava- 
lier ; J. Frederick Ackerman, schooner Wan- 
derer and sloop /ola; T. L. Arnold, sloop 
Choctaw ,; regatta committee, John L. Bliss, 
chairman; Henry B. Howell, George H. 
Church, Henry J. Gielow, Charles E. Walling ; 
membership committee, Philip G. Sanford, Da- 
vid E. Austin, L. F. Jackson. 

American Y. C,—Commodore, John H. 
Flagler ; vice-commodore, Caleb G. Evans; 
rear-commodore, Charles T. Wills; secretary, 
Thomas L. Scovill; treasurer, William Porter 
Allen ; fleet surgeon, Charles I. Pardee, M. D.; 
measurer, Charles H. Haswell; consulting 
engineer, George W. Magee, U. S. N.; trustees, 
W. H. Starbuck, W. E. Connor, William H. 
Catlin and Edwin H. Weatherbee; regatta 
committee, Stuyvesant Wainwright, chairman; 
Horace See, Marselis Clark, Isaiah Paxson and 
Simeon Ford. 

Riverside Y. C.—Commodore, G. I. Tyson ; 
vice-commodore, C. E. Diefenthaler; rear- 
commodore, Daniel Prentice; recording and 
corresponding secretary, J. G. Porter; treas- 
urer, J. E. Peck ; measurer, E F. Lockwood ; 
trustees, A. M. Brush, C. E. Wilson, C. E. 
Diefenthaler, C. T. Pierce, W. A. Hamilton, 
G. T. Tyson, William L. Marks and W. H. 
Tyler ; membership committee, F. Beltz, S. D. 
Pierce and J. A. Oatwell; regatta committee, 
W. J. Selleck, S. D. Pierce and Edwin Binney. 

Indian Harbor Y. C.—Commodore, C. T. 
Wills, sloop Mzstra/ ,; vice-commodore, C. S. 
Somerville, cutter -s¢e//a; rear-commodore, 
G. G. Tyson, sloop Vorant ; secretary, G. W. 
Pfeiffer ; treasurer, Richard Outwater; trus- 
tees, L. R. Alberger and D, M. Wynne; re- 
gatta committee, F. B. Jones, D. W. Merritt 
and Richard Outwater. 

Staten Island Y. C.—Commodore, William 
Ludlam ; vice-commodore, Henry Cook ; treas- 
urer, E. W. Simonson ; secretary, Charles C. 
Martin; measurer, Adolph Panick ; trustees, 
Guy Winters, Edward Seguine and O, Slater. 

Yacht Racing Association.—President, Alan- 
son J Prime, Yonkers Corinthian Y. C.; vice- 
president, Norman L. Rowe, Pavonia Y. C.; 
secretary, George Parkhill, Columbia Y. C.; 
treasurer, Robert K McMurray, Staten. Island 

. C.; executive committee, E, Langerfeld, 
Hvdson River Y. C.; A. C. Longyear, Newark 
bay B. C; Dr. E. N. Brandt, Tower Ridge 
Y. C.; Alexander F. Roe, Jersey City Y. C., 
and Captain Joe Elsworth, Bayonne City Y. C. 

R. B. Burcuarp. 


















































THE DECADENCE OF CANOE RACING, 

So far as regattas and racing are concerned, 
there was very: little activity in canoeing 
last season either in this country or England; 
and it would seem, after a decade of continuous 
competition and improvement, that the old style 
of canoeing, for the sake of rest, recreation and 
the delights of the woodland stream or a com- 
fortable sail in a gentle breeze, has captivated 
the great body of canoeists. It has been evi- 
dent for a long time, from the character of the 
ofacers elected in the clubs and at the meets, 
that it is not necessary to be a racing man in 
order to be acanoeman of the foremost rank 
and in the truest sense. All admire the man 
who, perched on the end of a six-foot ‘‘ slide,” 
drives his canoe on a gale of wind through a 
shower of foam and spray ; that man combines 
the magnificent qualities of athlete and sailor. 
Not all, however, who go down to the sea in 
boats may enjoy the triumph of the race. 
‘*Flumina silvasque amem”’ has always been 
the motto of one of our foremost clubs, and 
surely, he who loves the waves and woods has 
his reward. Who shall say the ‘‘ communion 
with nature in her visible forms” is not to him 
as keen a joy as is the fiush of success to the 
trophy winner? ‘The lack of races, therefore, is 
not to be taken as an indication of lack of en- 
thusiasm in the sport; the increasing demand 
on builders and the growing club lists speak to 
the contrary. 

The fact is that canoe racing has been made 
a scientific athletic sport, and the changing 
years have told on those men who, especially 
during the last decade, have added increased 
skill and improving inventions at each succes- 
sive season ; business, domesticity and, we are 
forced to admit it, age have tended to the with- 
drawal of the best skill, and it has not yet 
dawned upon the younger men that the palms 
are still growing, especially on canoe-camp 
shores, A review of the programme at the last 
meet showed to the reminiscent observer the 
absence of such racing leaders as Butler, God- 
dard, Gray, Barney, Knappe, Vaux, Warder, 
Brokaw, Ward, Whitlock and Barrington, all 
in the front rank a season or two ago, and some, 
we hope, only temporarily withdrawn. Gibson, 
Oliver and Wackerhagens, Edgar, Shedd, 
Nickerson, although still canoeists, dropped 
from the racing lists years ago. B. Palmer, 
whose business interests prevented his entering 
any important races during the past two years, 


CANOEING. 


returned to the starting line at this meet and 
won every one of the competitions for the rac- 
ing-record prize. This feat has been accom- 
plished only once before in the history of the 
association, when M. V. Brokaw, of the Brook- 
lyn Canoe Club, scored the maximum number 
of points at Lake George, in 1888. 

Most of the old prize-winners still own ca- 
noes and enjoy a quiet sail as much as ever. 
Some who are most missed have won the prize 
which entitles them to a canoe ‘“‘ built for two,” 
and they are to be seen sailing or paddling 
around the club-houses (the New York, the 
Brooklyn, the Ianthe, the Mohican or the Sea- 
wanhuka Yacht clubs, for examples) with their 
companionable partners of the life-long cruise. 
Because of these rapid changes, honors were 
comparatively easy at the last meet, and the ob- 
servance of this fact among the younger canoe- 
men will probably bring about a salutary in- 
fusion of new racing blood next season. 


HANDICAPPING. 

An attempt has been made of late to revive 
the interest of the larger number of cance sail- 
ors by handicapping the prize winners. Nosat- 
isfactory plan has been offered, and it would 
seem that this idea can never accomplish the 
desired end. Canoe racing has developed into 
a science never dreamed of by the fathers of the 
sport, and time and money must be lavishly 
expended by the aspirant for association prizes 
in the sailing races. It seems to us that the 
solution will lie in classifying and not in handi- 
capping. Years ago this question came up 
at the Grindstone Island meets in regard to 
paddling canoes. A separate class was made 
for the racers, and the man who could build the 
fastest racing machine and train himself into 
the most perfect condition for paddling racing, 
was allotted his reward—such as it was. The 
man whe <an build, rig and practice to the 
highest point of canoeing excellence deserves, 
unquestionably, the highest canoeing honors ; 
but the men who enter these lists should be 
separated from the cruisers by a proper classi- 
fication. This can be done ty limiting length of 
sliding-seat, size of center-board plate, length 
of well between bulkheads, and length of cock- 
pit on deck, without interfering with sail area. 
Forming two general classes, one unlimited in 
all points and the other limited in the above 
particulars, will develop a small class of the best 
racers and a large class of the best canoeists. 

R. B, Burcuarp. 


ROWING. 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 

There are on the Pacific Coast several row- 
ing clubs of considerable local importance. 
Two of these have their headquarters in San 
Francisco—the Ariel Rowing Club and the 
Neptune Swimming and Boating Club. The 
Ariels were organized in 1877 and incorporated 
in 1889. They have about fifty members. The 
Neptune Swimming and Boating Club, organ- 
ized in 1877, has a boat-house on North Beach, 
and between forty and fifty members. Both of 
these clubs hold occasional regattas, which do 
not seem to attract any special attention. 

Probably more rowing is done by amateurs 
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at Sausalito, in Marin County, than at any 
other place on the Bay of San Francisco, Here 
are the headquarters of the San Francisco 
Yacht Club and of the Pacific Yacht Club, both 
of which have commodious club-houses, and 
the latter fine gardens as well. Many young 
men fond of aquatic sports live at Sausalito 
during the summer, and several of these own 
boats. But there are no organized rowing 
clubs and no trained crews. The same may be 
said of Belvedere, another bay resort not far 
from Sausalito, where many young men reside 
during the summer in house-boats, or arks, and 
have earned for themselves the name of *‘ ark 
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angels.” But all this rowing is done solely for 
pleasure, and not with any intention of train- 
ing or racing. 

Across the bay there are three clubs—the 
Oakland Canoe Club, the Columbia Rowing 
Club, and the Boating Association of the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley. The Canoe 
Club devotes itself particularly to canoe sailing. 
The Columbia Rowing Club is presided over 
by a graduate of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who was, in his younger days, an ex- 
cellent sculler. It has about thirty-five mem- 
bers, a boat-house on San Antonio estuary, 
and a supply of boats, comprising two four- 
oared shells, two gigs, one double-scull boat, 
and several minor craft, 

Adjacent to this boat-house are the quarters 
of the Boating Association of Berkeley Uni- 
versity, which was founded February 25, 
1892, to encourage rowing among the under- 
graduates, to provide facilities for maintaining 
a college crew, and to train an eight to contend 
against the representatives of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, at Palo Alto. The asso- 
ciation has an excellent two-story boat-house ; 
the boat-room on the ground floor measuring 
28 feet 6 inches by 63 feet 6 inches. Above are 
dressing-rooms for ladies and men, baths, a 
reading-room, and other conveniences. The 
club-house also includes four rooms for the 
keeper. The president of the association -is 
William D. Jewett, of the class of 1894. The 
association has forty-two life-members and a 
large number of yearly subscribers. Up to 
February 1, 1893, the club had expended upon 
its property $2,370 50. 

Reports from the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, at Palo Alto, are by no means encourag- 
ing. ‘The University Boat Club started with 
apparently fair prospects and plenty of sup- 
porters, but when money was needed subscrip- 
tions were not forthcoming. Behind the uni- 
versity buildings there is a small lake, and on 
it are a few boats. The club owns a httle boat- 
house, but is in debt, and all efforts to make 
money by the aid of concerts and entertain- 
ments have, as yet, proved unavailing. Under 
such circumstances it is not possible to get to- 
gether an eight to row against the Berkeley 
representatives, and the prospects of an inter- 
university race this season are not bright. All 
that the officers of the club can do is to wait 
the development of more energy and enthusi- 
asm among the students. 

There is a boat club at San Diego, Southern 
California, of whose condition I have no recent 
information, 

At Portland, Oregon, there are several clubs, 
including the Willamette and Portland. ‘The 
latter, under the presidency of J. N. Teal, 
numbers one hundred and seventy-five mem- 
bers, and has expended $10,000 upon its prop- 
erty during the past four years. 

There are at present no organized clubs on 
Puget Sound, but the Seattle Athletic Club ex- 
pects to put a crew upon the water during the 
coming season. 

There are in British Columbia several row- 
ing clubs, which belong to the Portland Row- 
ing Association. The chief of these are the 
Burrard Inlet Rowing Club and the Vancouver 
Boat Club, both of Vancouver ; and the St. 


James Bay Rowing Club, at Victoria. 
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THE SAN DIEGO (CAL. 


) ROWING CLUB, 


The most important aquatic 
in California outside of San Francisco is the 
San Diego Rowing Club, Founded in 1888, it 
grew slowly at first, though the enthusiasm of 
its members never failed. Its first president 
was J. E. Peterson, who, after holding office 
for three months, removed to San Francisco, 
The acting-president took his place until the 
next election, in January, 1889, at which Mathe- 
son was chosen president, E. J. Louis secre- 
tary, and D, W. Dean captain. During the 
next six months forty-five members were ad- 
mitted and a strong effort was made to secure 
larger quarters. The activity of the club in- 
creased, and, July 4th, the first regatta held by 
the members attracted considerable public 
attention. The first election after the regatta 
resulted as follows: R. K. Holmes, president : 
M. B. McKay, secretary, and C, Ashton, cap- 
tain. Thanksgiving Daya regatta was held on 
Glorietta Bay; an arm of San Diego Bay, on the 
Coronado side. December 20th, R. K. Holmes 
was re-elected president, C. L. Bisbee secretary, 
and E. J. Delorey captain, At this time a 
wharf was built, reaching out to deeper water 
and giving better facilities for bathing. 

June 18, 890, A. W. Atherton was elected 
president, F. M. Burnham secretary, and FE. 
J. Delorey captain, This was a period of 
trial for the club, and its officers were rapidly 
changed. E. J. Delorey resigned the office of 
captain and E, J. Louis was chosen in his stead 
Soon Mr, Atherton gave up the presidency, to 
which E. : Louis succeeded. A former active 
member, J. G. Decatur, returning to San Diego, 
was elected captain, and A. S. Crane secretary 
In the Fall the club accepted a new set of laws 
and seriously discussed a proposition to incor- 
porate. The sum of $3,30c was raised to con- 
struct a boat-house, but the financial depres- 
sion prevented the immediate carrying out of 
the scheme, 

The club has a convenient boat-house, pro- 
vided on its western side with a platform from 
which entrance is obtained into a soom 12x30 
feet, lined on both sides with lockers, eighty in 
all. Adjacent is a room ten feet square, with 
a zine-lined floor and fresh-water showers. A 
door to the right leads to the boat-room, 20x45 
feet, where are kept two ladies’ gigs, one 
double shell, two four-oared shells, the captain's 
four-oared barge and five working boats. The 
platform running around the club quarters is 
ten feet wide, and from it a run-way_ six feet 
wide and thirty feet long leads to the float. 
On the south side of the platform are the 
spring-boards and steps for diving. 

Altogether the San Diego Rowing Club is a 
lively, active organization, which includes 
among its members many well-to-do young 
men. ‘There is much enthusiasm for aquatic 
sports, which the equable climate of San Diego 
renders enjoyable all the year round, The 
club is ambitious to increase its accommoda- 
tions, and hopes ultimately to possess a house 
fully equal to those of the best-known aquatic 
associations of the Eastern States. It is hoped, 
too, that representatives of yachting, rowing, 
and boating clubs all along the Pacific coast, 
and on the Atlantic coast as well, may visit San 
Diego to participate in regattas. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The invasion of the zero line far below its 
usual Southern limit has, at last, banished golf 
from the links, Lakewood being the last to 
succumb in the middle of January. In the 
field of preparation there is continued anxiety, 
however. 

The St. Andrew’s Links at Yonkers, not 
only the oldest but the finest nine-hole links in 
the country, are being lengthened. 

The Shinnecock Hills Golf Club is carrying 
out very extensive enlargements or its club- 
house, especially in the direction which will 
enable its members to finish up a day of hearty 
tramping with its natural sequel—a thoroughly 
enjoyable dinner. ‘The membership is limited 
to seventy-five, and is full. This 1s exclusive 
of ladies. There is a significant fact connected 
with the age of the members of this club, bear- 
ing largely on one of the best aspects of golf— 
the average age of the male club members is 
nearly forty-eight years ! which tends to prove 
the value of adding golf to our outings, 

Thomas H. Barber, an ex-army officer, is 
president of the club; Edward H. Mead, vice- 
president ; Samuel L. Parrish, secretary, and 
L. Atterbury, treasurer. 

Dr. Gaillard Thomas, Hampden Robb, 
Charles T. Barney and George R. Schieffelin 
are the Board of Governors. 

Besides those mentioned some 


of the best 


GOLF. 


Dr. Holbrook Curtis, George S. Fraser, Judge 
Henry E. Howland, Collector John W. Kil- 
breth, J. Bowers Lee, Edward Mitchell, Alex- 
ander L. Morton, John B. Mott, Lewis E. 
Murdock, Charles A. Peabody, Frank K. Pen- 
dieton, Elihu Root, James F. Ruggles, Horace 
Russell, Albert Stevens, Thomas E, Stillman, 
Wager Swayne, Salem H. Wales and Robert 
Waller, Jr. 

Newport is adding more largely than either 
St. Andrews or Shinnecock to its home, but 
not in the direction which the best friends of 
the sport desire. It is, of course, natural that at 
Newport golf should, more than anywhere, 
become tinged with the flavor of society, in its 
ordinarily accepted meaning ; but golf is golf, 
and though admirably adapted to the develop- 
ment of social intercourse, it were better for it 
to be kept as free as possible from the diver- 
sions of the ball-room, at least as an every-day 
concomitant, The hunt ball is one of the pleas- 
antest gatherings of the season, but it 1s not 
within the scope of the duty of the M. F. H. to 
see that there is provision made for it out of 
the purse provided for sport. Let us not be 
understood to underrate the value of the social 
side of golf ; our anxiety is that the sport should 
not be smothered in ‘‘ ‘he function.” It is only 
at Newport that there is any likelihood of it at 
present, but in matters of fashion there is 
always some fear of imitation for imitation’s 


players and best known members are Frederic — sake. C. TURNER, 
H. Betts, George Blagden, George C. Clark, 
TENNIS. 


At the fifteenth annual meeting of the United 
States National Lawn ‘Tennis Association, 
held February 7th, the officers of the associa- 
tion were unanimously re-elected for the en- 
suing year. The localities decided upon for 
the principal tournaments are the same as 
in ’94, and the dates of these events will be 
fixed at ameeting of the Executive Committee 
to be held this month, The Wright and Ditson 
official ball was selected. ’ 

Indoor tennis has had a revival this season 
in the vicinity of Boston. Several gentlemen 
of the neighborhood club of West Newton have 
erected a tennis building in Newton Centre, 
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BENCH SHOWS, 
Cincinnati show attracted over 300 entries, 
and the quality, as a rule, was excellent. The 
principal winners in the sporting classes were: 


Greyhounds, open, dogs: Monk Bishop, 
Rome Marble, Montezuma, Bitches: Maid 
Marian, Daisy. Novice: Nero, Hidalgo, Pup- 
pies: Fanny Davenport. 

American Foxhounds, open, dogs: King 
Ferguson. Bitches: Nellie. Puppies: Pilot. 

Pointers. ch: Rush of Lad. Heavyweights, 
open, dogs: Stanley, The Sheriff. Bitches: 


Stella C. Lightweights, open, bitches : Equal 


first, Queen Kent and Daisy Kent third, Lady 
Daisy Kent, Pet. Puppies, 


of Rush. Novice: 





te 
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where a number of the best players have enjoyed 
practice, and some interesting matches have 
taken place. To secure a good bounce to the 
ball and good light are the problems which 
these Boston men have in a measure solved. 
The court was made by stretching green canvas 
on the floor, marked with white lines. To 
obviate the glare of electric lights, the lamps 
were supplied with conical reflectors throwing 
the rays upward upon a white screen. Those 
who have tried the court are enthusiastic in 
praise ot it, and recommend its general use for 
the revival of this winter pastime. 
F, A. KELLOGG. 
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dogs: Ben-Hur. Bitches : Graphic’s Girl, Lady 
of Rush. Black pointers : Dock. 

English Setters, open, dogs: Ben-Hur, jr. 
Chesterford Surprise, Major. Bitches: Miss 
Pick, Birdie Clark, Nettie S. Novice: Ches- 


terford Surprise, Miss Pick, Birdie Clark. 
Puppies, dogs: Spike Wakefield, Spartans, 
Mark of Ightfield. Bitches: Lady Nell, Nell 


of Ightfield. 

Irish Setters, open, dogs: Ben Harrison, Sar- 
gent. Bitches: Rose, Sport, Lilly. Novice: 
Nellie G., Ned, Ben Harrison. Puppies: Equal 
first, Duke Elcho IV., Bruce Minor. 

Gordon Setters, open, dogs: Rye. 
Hussey. 


Bitches 


? 
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Friar Monk. Cock- 
Irish Water Spaniels : 


Clumber Spaniels, open : 
ers, puppies: Fannie. 
Irish Pat. 

FIELD TRIALS, 

The regular annual trials of the United 
States Field Trial Club began January 21st. 
The first event, the Pointer Derby, had nine 
starters. The winners were: First, Char- 
lottesville Field Trials Kennel’s 1, and w. dog 
Delhi (Rip Rap—Queen II.); second, H. K. 
Devereux's 1. and w. dog Tamarack, Jr. (Tam- 
arack—Maud Graphic); third, Hempstead 
Farm’s l. and w. dog Hempstead Don (Sanford 
Druid—Merry Legs); fourth, W. B. Stafford’s 
1, and w. dog Rex Fast (Rex—Mousey) ; fifth, 
W. I Love’sb. and w. dog Love’s Kent (Kent 
Elgin—Mack’s Juno). 

Fourteen started in the Setter 
winners being as follows: First, Fox and Sel- 
ler’s b, w. and t. dog. Tony’s Gate (Antonio— 
Can Can); second, Norvin T. Harris’ b. w. and 
t. dog Tony’s Boy (Antonio—Laundress) ; 
third, Blue Ridge Kennel’s b. w. and t. bitch 
Lady Mildred (Antonio—Ruby’s Girl); fourth, 
Norvin T. Harris’ b. w. and t. bitch Cynosure 
(Roderigo—Norah II.); fifth, Jackson-Den- 
mark Kennel's l. and w. bitch Lady Clare 
(Prince Lucifer—Clare). 

Seventeen started in the Pointers’ All-Age. 
The results were: First, Charlottesville Field 
Trials Kennel’s 1. and w. dog Delhi (Rip Rap— 
Queen II.) ; second, N, T. De Pauw’s 1. and w. 
dog Jingo, by Mainspring ; third, Stoddard and 
Kidwell’s b. and w, dog Tick Boy (King of 
Kent—Bloom) ; fourth, E.O. Damon’s 1. and w. 
dog Strideaway (King of Kent—Pearl’s Dot) ; 
fifth, H. K. Devereux’s 1. and w. dog Tam- 
arack, Jr. (Tamarack—Maud Graphic). 

The All-Age Setter Stakes had eighteen start- 
ers, the result being as follows: First, P. T. 
Madison’s b w. and t. dog Rodfield (Antonio— 
Nellie Hope); second, Blue Ridge Kennel’s b. 
w. and t.dog Blue Ridge Mark (Gath’s Mark— 
Ollie T.); third, W. W. Titus’ b. w. and t. bitch 
Minnie T. (Dick Bondhu—Bettie B.); fourth, 
Manchester Kennel Co.’s b w. and t. dog 
Gleam’s Pink (Vanguard—Georgia Belle); fifth, 
T’. Goodman’s b. w. andt. bitch Dan’s Lady 
(Dan Gladstone—Lily Burgess). 


Derby, the 


SOUTHERN FIELD-TRIAL CLUB'S TRIALS. 
These trials began February 4th, at New AI- 

bany, Miss. Fourteen started in the Derby for 

pointers and setters, the results being: First, 
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PIGEONS AS ARCTIC 

Mr. Baldwin says the pigeons taken by the 
Peary Arctic Expedition were not affected 
by the cold at 30° below zero, thus doing 
away with the theory certain ornithologists 
have held, that pigeons could not endure ex- 
tremecold. He alsosays that inland, and when 
the ice is packed, there are no birds of prey, as 
these must keep near to the water for their food. 
When one remembers that in this region there 
are no means of communication except with 
earth-bound man as the messenger ; that even 
with dogs or deer this must prove a test of pa- 
tience to those on the way and those in waiting 
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Tony Boy ; second, Tony’s Gale ; third, Delhi. 
Seventeen ran in the All-Age Stakes. The 
final result was that the stakes was called off, 
owing to severe cold weather, and the stakes 
divided between all dogs drawn to start. 


RICHMOND SHOW. 
The winners in the sporting classes at Rich- 
mond, Va., were: 
Greyhounds, dog : George IV., 
Bitches: Fannie. 
Pointers, dogs : Romeo, Spot. Bitches : 
Setters, dogs: Sport. Bitches: Flora. 
Fox Terriers, dogs: Trap. Bitches: 
Flora. 
Dachshunde : 


x00d Enough, 
Low. 
Vic, 
Karl. 


DANBURY SHOW, 

A light entry list and many absentees pre- 
vented this show from scoring the deserved 
success. The principal winners in sporting 
classes were : 

Greyhounds, ch.: Bestwood 
dogs : Spring of the Valley, 
Bitches : Wild Lily. 

Pointers, open, dogs : 
Rush. Bitches: Lass of 
Nancy. 

English Setters, ch.: Victress Llewellin. 
Open, dogs: Wordsley Dude, Young Howard. 
Bitches: Maid Marian, Flower of Sulphur. 
Puppies : 2d, Daisy Gale. 

Irish Setters : 2d, Hector. 

Gordon Setters, ch.: Leo B., Princess Louise. 
Open, dogs: Homer S. Bitches : Santa Marie, 
Maid of Waverley. 

Field Spaniels, open : Staley Baron. 
Foxhounds, ch.: Femier. Open, 
Chippie, Tibia Il. Puppies: Tibia II. 

Beagles, ch.: Belle of West Chester. 
dogs: Robino, Clarion of Glenrose. 
Gypsy. 

Fox Terriers, ch.: Grouse II. Open, dogs: 
Seacroft King, Lansdowne Poverino. Bitches: 
Lansdowne Trim, Seacroft Empress. Puppies : 
Seacroft Duke, Wawaset Baron. 

Wire-haired, dogs: Mister Great Snap, Brit- 
tle Beaut. Bitches: Mistress Betsy. 

Irish Water Spaniels: Kitty of Cork. 

Dachshunde, ch.: Jessie Victoria. Open 
dogs: Feldman, Erdman, Bitches: Erdine. 

Russian Wolfhounds, ch.: Ninga. Open, dogs: 
Sorranets. Bitches: Zmeika, Lady Dietz. 

Basset hounds: Drayman. 


Daisy. 
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Open, 
Clubs. 


Lad of 


Lapford 


Molton Banner, 
Kippen, 


bitches : 


Open, 
4itches : 
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as well—we can realize how much it might mean 
if pigeons could be accustomed to the campand 
return to it wherever it was located. 

Mr. Baldwin is so assured of the bird’s useful- 
ness to the Arctic explorer, that when he goes 
to the North again he will take homing pigeons, 
and advises all others to try them. The settle- 
ment of the question of the effect of continued 
and exceptionally low temperature is of great 
value. We should very much like to know 
whether the continued low light of the Arctic 
winter has any deleterious effect upon the birds’ 
power of sight. 

E. S. Svare. 
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ALLEGED DESTRUCI10ON OF EGGS OF WILD-FOWL. 
I have received a copy of a speech delivered 
by the Hon. John H. Mitchell, of Oregon, in the 
Senate of the United States, January 26, 1895. 
In this the worthy Senator calls attention to 
the reckless destruction of the eggs of duck, 
geese and swan in the great breeding grounds 
of Alaska. He says: ‘‘ The principal breeding 
grounds of these fowl, which in the winter 
months cover the rivers, lakes and ponds of the 
Northwest,” etc. While I donot just under- 
stand the “ wintry” connection, I do realize the 
fact that the honorable gentleman is making an 
effort to protect the eggs of wild-fowl ; so, more 
power to his elbow in such righteous cause. 
He claims in the speech that the egg albumen 
is what is wanted ; that many millions of eggs 
are destroyed annually, and that not infre- 
quently 1,800 barrels of eggs are forwarded in 
one Canadian Pacific train, may and may not be 
true. I have fooled about in Canadian Pacific 
territory a good deal, and I never saw any such 
egy shipments. But for all that, this outrageous 
destruction of eggs may be going on, and 1f so 
any protective measure introduced by Hon. Mr. 
Mitchell, or by Mr. anybody else, deserves se- 
rious attention. Letthe lawmakers consider it 
a good thing and shove it along. 
AMATEUR 
When that good sportsman and excellent 
trapshot, Fred Hoey, started upon a single- 
handed raid into European territory, more than 
one good judge shook his head, especially when 
Monte Carlo was mentioned. Good as the 
plucky American is, he is hardly a topnotcher 
upon his native heath, and certainly his chances 
in the European grand circuit would have been 
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better had he been accompanied by a couple of 
America’s best amateurs. Word from Monte 
Carlo says that Hoey was unplaced in the big 
event which was concluded February 15th 
This, the fifth triennial championship sweep in 
the international meeting, attracted a large 
crowd and caused no end of excitement. The 
first prize is 5,000 francs and a medal. The 
results were: First, Mainetto Chido, 26 birds 
out of 29; second, Roberts, 25 out of 29. 
Count Voss, Count Trautmannsdorff and Paul 
Gervais scored 22 out of 25 and divided third 
and fourth prizes, 

A very interesting match was decided at 
Larchmont Yacht Club Grounds February 15th, 
the contestants being the well-known experts, 
George Work and L, T. Davenport. The race 
was at 100 birds per man, 30-yard rise, the 
novel feature being that the men shot at their 
first 50 birds with the gun held by one hand 
only. This style of one-handed shooting is a 
favorite amusement with Davenport, who was 
expected to gain a bit on his game antagonist 
before the men got down to the ordinary style. 
Work was not to be denied, however, as the 
following result will show. In the one-handed 
shooting Work killed 40 out of 50 and lost 1 
dead out of bounds. Davenport killed 38 in 
his one-handed string and lost 4 dead out of 
boands. In his second 50, ordinary style of 
shooting, Work killed 45, and had 1 dead out 
of bounds. Davenport stopped 44 and had 2 
dead out of bounds. The total scores were: 
Work—Killed, 85; missed, 15; dead out of 
bounds, 2; longest run, 25; first barrel, 7; 
second, 78. Davenport—Killed, 82; missed, 
18; dead out of bounds, 6; longest run, 14; 
first barrel, 8; second, 74, Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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Wititiam L. SACHTLEBEN, who is.to assume 
charge of the Lenz Search Expedition, is the 
college student who with T. G. Allen, another 
American graduate, made the famous around- 
the-world tour awheel, successfully made the 
very difficult ascent of Mount Ararat, crossed 
the Gobi desert, and interviewed the Prime 
Minister of China, Li-Hung-Chang, whom 
General Grant included among the three great- 
est statesmen of the day. Sachtleben is a native 
of Illinois, but of German parentage, was born 
at Alton, March 29, 1866. He will therefore 
celebrate his twenty-ninth birthday while 
among the Kurds searching for Lenz. 

iven as a boy Sachtleben betrayed great in- 
dependence of character and an unbending 
will. His schoolmates remember that in con- 
tentions, such as youths are apt to have, young 
Sachtleben very rarely proved the under boy. 
After preparing at the Smith Academy in St. 
Louis, he took up the classical course in the 
Washington University of that city. As a 
sophomore he took a venturesome sail down 
the Mississippi river in a sixteen -foot boat, 
and fished and hunted. He was graduated with 
honorable mention as a classmate of Allen, and 
the two students started out together on the 
very next day after completing their university 
course on their perilous venture, which covered 
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three years and was just drawing to a close as 
Lenz entered the Flowery Kingdom to face 
dangers from which he escaped only to find more 
insurmountable obstacles at the very gates of 
Europe. Sachtleben will cover himself with 
glory, should he succeed in his search for Lenz. 
OvutinG and its myriad of readers wish him 
good luck. 
LHE LESSONS OF THE SHOW. 

It is always fitting at this time, after the close 
of the annual show, to take a retrospective view 
of what we learned at the two great annual 
events. Ovuvrinc has exhaustively covered the 
ground, giving detailed descriptions of the out- 
put of the principal makers, but there are cer- 
tain lessons in general construction which we 
have learned, and which are the outgrowth of 
careful study and exhaustive experiments dur- 
ing the past year. There is one craze which I 
think it is about time to call a halt upon, and 
that is the danger that makers are running 1n 
attempting to get the tread below the happy 
medium, ‘To have the ball races too close to- 
gether in the crank bracket bearing is likely to be 
attended with more serious results than to have 
the bearings a little above the happy medium. 
Of course, the longer between the bearing 
points, the stiffer the crank-bearing becomes. 
It 1s important to learn the point below which 
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TO BUY OR NOT TO 
it is not safe to go without endangering this 
stiffness. It remains to be seen whether the 
ultra narrow tread machines will be in vogue in 
1896. I am of the opinion that there are some 
makers who have gone to the extreme in this 
respect, and they will be likely to return next 
year to a more common-sense length between 
the bearing points in that part of the machine. 
Of course, a very broad tread does not make as 
neat a looking machine, and neither does the 
rider appear to as good an advantage in riding 
a very broad tread, as a very narrow one; but 
utility cannot be sacrificed entirely to appear- 
ance, and makers should be warned against 
extremes in any case. 

In the matter of bearings the tendency is 
wisely toward larger circumference of ball 
races and larger balls. I am a believer in large 
balls for the bearings, especially in the crank 
axle and the rear axle, where the principal 
weight and driving strain is applied. The front 
axle is not of so much consequence. It has 
been proved by practical experience that a ma- 
chine with large ball bearings is easier running 
than one which has smaller balls. There are 
many who think otherwise theoretically, but I 
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will make a prophecy in regard to the future 
construction of cycles, which is to the effect 
that the tendency will be more and more toward 


the large balls. Of course, the maximum in 
this will be reached, and I believe it has already 
been reached in several of the 1895 models. 

In the matter of frames very slight changes 
have been made. The principle of re-enforce- 
ment has had the careful consideration of 
manufacturers, and the re-enforcements which 
are now used, where any are used, are done in 
a scientific manner, the ‘‘ fork or split” prin- 
ciple being employed. ‘The idea is to taper off 
the vibrations so that no single portion of the 
frame will be subjected to sudden or abrupt vi- 
bration strains. 

The method of connecting the forgings with 
the tubing has been greatly improved.. Here 
was a fault in the former idea of construction 
that, under the old method, was the cause of 
breakage or crystallization through abrupt trans- 
mission or tie arresting of this same vibration, 
which has been remedied. The edges of the joints 
are now brought down to a knife edge. This 
embodies the same principle which suggested 
the forked or split means of re-enforcement. 
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POND’S EXTRACT 


The Leading Athletes 
say that all Soreness, 
Stiffness or Swelling is 
Prevented or almost in- 
stantaneously removed, if 
after exercising, the muse 
cles are thoroughly rub- 
bed with 


Pond’s 
Extract. : 


CURES Rheumatism, 
Bruises, Hoarseness, 





Wounds, 
Sore Throat, 
Piles, Sore Eyes, Catarrh, all Pain 
and Inflammations and Hemorrhages. 


Pond’s Extract Co., 
76 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
BEWARE OF IMPOSITION. 
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UMBER 
CYCLES. 


The World’s Standard 
of Quality for 


26 YEARS. 


( Beeston, England. 
| Westboro, Mass. 


HUMBER & CO., 


AMERICA, LIMITED, 





Factories: - 


318 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Telegram from Russia: 


**SEND TO ANITCHKOFF PALACE, 
ST. PETERSBURG, IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE DOZEN VIN MARIANI, FOR 
HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY, EM- 
PRESS OF RUSSIA.”’ 


Ordered by the Court Physicians. 


A subsequent letter, ordering a further sup- 

ly of wg bottles *‘ Vin Mariani,’’ states that 
RM . the Empress of Russia has derived the 
pt benefit from its use. 


VIN. MARIANI 


** The Ideal Tonic Wine.” 


Fortifies, Nourishes and Stimulates 
the Body and Brain. 


It restores Health, Strength, Energy 
and Vitality. 


Ask for “‘ Vin Mariani”’ at all Droggists. 


For Descriptive Book with Portraits and testt- 
mony of noted Celebrities, write to 


MARIANI & CO., 52 W. 15th St., New York. 


Pants: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Lonvon ; 239 Oxford Street. 


Avoid Substitutions. 





The White-ly Exerciser 


has revofutioni zed exer- 
cising apparatus as the safe- 
ty did the bicycle. With it 
you may make not only the 
movements usually done 
with dumb-bells and chest- 
weights, but also rapid exer- 
cises—striking, throwing, bowl- 
ing, fencing, putting the shot, etc. 
‘Adjustable resistence, but no 








weights. Weighs one pound, Can 
be hung on the _ door- hinges and 
used instantly. Noiseless. Attach- 
ment for foot movements and 
round shoulders. Price, $2, 33, 
and $5. All warranted. Modern book of new exercises, 
new ideas, 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cts. without Exer- 
ciser. Amusing 32-page halftone circular free. THE 
INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC Co., sole manufacturers, 
Chicago, Instruction Parlors, 83 Washington-st., Cc 
cago; rit Union Square, New York. 

“T do not hesitate to say that it is the best machine 
of its kind I have ever seen or used.””—W. G. Anderson, 
M. D., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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Illustrated Catalogue 
of Angling Goods. 


The 
“Chubb” 
Trade 


MANUFACTURERS Mark 


Fishing Rods and Fine Fishing Tackle 
Address, T. H. CHUBB ROD CO., 
POST MILLS, VT. 


Please mention ‘‘ Outing. * 


I import all Diamonds and other Precious Stones in the 
rough, free of cuStom duty ; cut, polish, and have special 
settings made for them on ‘the | remises, thus effecting a 
saving of so per cent. The Marquise ring represented in the 
illustration is fully worth $100. My price is only $§0.00. 








Mrs. T. LYNCH, 
EUROPE DE POTTER’S TOURS. 
arrangements. Programs in * Old 
DAVIES, TURNER & CoO., 


UNION SQUARE, Cor. 14th St., NEW YORK. 

16th Season. Select Parties.in May 
sat Tourist World Tourist Guide,’ * illustrated ,sent on receipt of 1ocents. 
Foreign Carriers and Castom House Brokers, 


Established half a century. 
and June. Unequaled inclusive 
- DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
Nos. 40 and 42 Broadway, New York 








A changeable gear that will fit any 
wheel—that will make the best wheel 
better. A low gear for hills and 
rough roads—a high gear for 
levels. Applied to wheel with- 
out ¢ hanging frame or appear- 
ance. Changes gear instantly 
whilst riding. It has been tested 
over thousands of miles of road rid- 
ing. Call or write. Lovis Rosen- 
FED & Co,, 90 Warren St.. NewYork. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTINa. 











There is one feature in the general construc- 
tion of the bicycle which during the past season 
has been vastly improved—the chain. It is a 
fact that heretofore the chain has been a much- 
neglected adjunct. The pitch had been care- 
lessly cut, and the sprockets have also shown a 
lack of that mechanical skill which has charac- 
terized the construction of other portions of the 
bicycle. The chains which are fitted to the ma- 
chines to-day are along step in advance of those 
of ’93 and ’94, and manufacturers are giving 
this detail the most careful thought born of ex- 
perience. Still, however, the bicycle with its 
dust-proof bearings will drag its way through 
the ’95 market without one of the most important 
attachments of all—that of a chain and gear 
cover. The prejudice against this fitting is 
remarkable ; but it exists, and makers are not 
yet ready to defy or attempt to control public 
taste in this respect. The riders do not 
like the looks of them in the first place, and 
again a really practical chain and gear cover 
they consider has not yet been made. But 
I hold that the complete bicycle will have a 
chain and gear cover, protecting it from dust. 
And why should this not be? Of what avail 
are dust-proof bearings when the most vital 
portions of the machine are exposed to the dust 
and the grinding consequent on its exposed 
condition? It seems illogical, but there you 
have it. * 
*%* * 

Sterling Elliott, Chief Consul of Massachu- 
setts, has distinguished himself lately by bring- 
ing forth his novel scheme of furnishing acci- 
dent insurance to all Divisionmembers. He is 
also the father of the proposed law introduced 
into the Massachusetts Legislature, compelling 
ladies to divest themselves of their hats when 
entering theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment. If Mr. Elliott succeeds in the last en- 
deavor, he will be at once adopted as the patron 
saint of the entire theater-going male sex 

The bucolic legislator has a habit of mak- 
ing himself unpleasantly conspicuous once 
in awhile. He has lately bobbed up down in 
Texas and proposes to introduce a bill into the 
Legislature of that state, compelling bicycle 
riders to dismount from their wheels when 
within 100 yards of a person mounted on an 
animal or a vehicle drawn by a quadruped. It 
is unnecessary to say that strong efforts will be 
made to defeat this discriminating legislation 

Chairman Raymond is mourning the loss of 
a splendid set of photographs of racing men, 
probably one of the most complete extant. It 
was stolen from the exhibit of the Sterling 
Cycle Company, where it was shown on the 
occasion of the late Chicago Bicycle Show. 

Italy will hereafter adopt an amateur class. 
Heretofore the amateurs and, as we define 
them, professionals have been permitted to 
race together. Under the new régime it is in- 
tended to separate the classes. 

There is one thing in which there is no doubt 
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America is far behind England, and that is the 
care with which timing is done on the occasion 


of record-breaking events. I do not say this 
with any desire to underrate the correctness of 
the American timing, but the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen should now take some action to 
control the official timers, on similar lines to 
those adopted in England, so that hereafter 
effete E Zurope will have no chanceto ‘‘ wink the 
other eye” when American cycle records are 
broken. I do not believe that more efficient 
timing is done in the world than that done in 
America, but it needs official sanction in order to 
carry with it the weight which such claims 
should have to the outside world. 


THE ANNUAL ELECTION, 

‘The King is dead ; long live the King,” fol- 
lowed each other as rapidly at the L. A. W. 
annual meeting in New York on the 18th of 
January as they did in the French court-crier'’s 
proclamation of old, and President Archibald 
C. Willison of Maryland succeeded President 
Charles H. Luscomb. George A. Perkins of 
Massachusetts was elected 1st Vice-President, 
A.C. Morrison of Milwaukee 2d Vice-President, 
and A. E. Morgenthaler of Ohio Treasurer. 
Asbury Park, N. J., secured the annual meet. 

Among the interesting facts brought out at 
the annual meeting of the L. A. W. was the 
one that the railways of the United States in 
the past year carried 432,000 cycles: a figure 
that throws significant light on the extent to 
which the wheel is used asa method of locomo- 
tion for pleasure tours; for the greater portion 
of these wheels were going to or coming from 
some point from which a cyclist was about to 
start on a tour, or to which he had returned, 
having completed it. 

The widespread interest of wheelmen in the 
well being and good government of matters 
cycling was at the same meeting significantly 
instanced by the gathering of representatives 
from Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Ma- 
tyland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
Wisconsin, a breadth of territory which all the 
nations of Europe would have to contribute to 
to match. 

The interests in charge of the L. A. W. would 
be considered as of great international impor- 
tance in any other country than our new world. 
oe is, perhaps, a result of our wide horizon that 

are sometimes apt to dwarf the real magni- 
‘nai of our operations. THE PROWLER, 

The Premier Company, which is now doing 
business on a strictly American basis, is manu- 
facturing its wheels entirely in this country. It 
turns out full roadsters at 20 lbs., racers which 
are guaranteed for road use at 16 lbs., and 
ladies’ wheels, complete, fitted with guards, at 
1g lbs. Price of all patterns is $100. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. W. B., Elizabeth, N. J.—The old Amer- 
ica’s Cup yacht Marza was sold to Captain 
Buckalew, of Jersey City, about 1869, for a 
trader. 


She is supposed to have foundered in 
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the gale October 6th, 1870. At least, she has 
never been heard from since she sailed on the 
voyage from St. Andrews, Honduras, for New 
York, about that time. 

















Part V. of Wm. C. Harris’ beautiful work, 

THe Fishrs or Norru America,” is fully up 
to the high standard of all previous numbers. 
The two colored plates, 12x18 inches, portray 
the weakfish, or squeteague, and the Rocky 
Mountain whitefish. In these two, artist J. L. 
Petrie has done careful work from freshly taken 
specimens. The text of the number contains 
much interesting information about the habits 
of the duck-bill catfish, the sturgeon and the 
bowfin, or dog-fish. As a book of reference 
alone the work is well worth its price, while 
with the series of colored plates it becomes an 
artistic gem deserving of a place in the library 
of every angler. [Harris Pema Co.] 

** TOBOGGANING ON CROOKED Runs,” by Hon. 
Harry Gibson, is a treatise on a sport which 
has recently developed in the Alps of Switzer- 
land. This modern form of coasting resembles 
neither tobogganing in straight shutes nor the 
ordinary juvenile pastime. As _ practiced> at 
the well-known winter resorts of Davos and 
St. Moritz, the artificial runs are made to twist 
in every direction from aright angle to a gentle 
curve, the slope changing every few yards, 
sometimes even running upward, Leaps or 
sudden depressions are introduced, These and 
other devices have made the sport one of skill 
and the competitions most exciting. The book, 
which is in fact the only literature on this form 
of coasting, contains instruction to beginners 
and the best advice to experts. It is hand- 
somely illustrated. [Longmans, Green & Co.] 

A new and enlarged edition of Mr. E. R. 
Wallace’s ‘* DescriprivE GUIDE TO THE ADIRON- 
packs” forms a welcome and useful companion 
to sportsmen and tourists. Unlike the average 
guide-book, it contains historical matter, which, 
with the excellent views, presents a delightful 
and accurate picture of that famous land of a 
thousand lakes. ‘The book has a special value 
to sportsmen on account of the reliability of its 
statements, for the author is a lifelong explorer 
of the great wilderness. There is no lake, 
path, covert of deer or trout stream with which 
he is not familiar, and with this knowledge is 
coupled his ability to guide with descriptive 
pen the lover of sport to the choicest haunts of 
game and most picturesque spots in the Adi- 
rondacks. It has long been esteemed by far 
the best guide to this region, and the additions 
to the new edition increase its value. Its full 
index is a feature appealing especially to those 
who would make practical use of the book. 

‘A STRANGE CAREER” is a history of the life 
and adventures of John Gladwyn Jebb, a man 

of strong personality, indefatigable in temper- 
ament, yet unsuccessful in his many commer- 
cial enterprises. H. Rider Haggard, in the 
introduction, thus describes him: ‘t He was not 
suited to the life that fell to his lot, at least not 
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to the commercial side of it, for adventurer— 
using the term in its best sense—he must 
always have been.” ‘This interesting biog- 
raphy, written by his widow, leads the reader 
to the verdict that Mr. Jebb ‘ bore without 
abuse the grand old name of gentleman.” 
[Roberts Brothers. ] 


“*PoorsBatt Facrs anp Ficures,” compiled 
by Walter Camp, presents to the public the 
interesting results of the investigations of a 
committee into the relative benefits and ill 
effects of football. The investigation was set 
on foot in consequence of the numerous attacks 
made upon the game through the press and 
otherwise; attacks which naturally alarmed 
parents and tended to the jeopardy of the 
game's popularity. The book contains a com- 
plete report of the committee’s work, with 
statistics and letters from players, instructors 
in schools and colleges and others, all of which 
not only vindicate the game but indorse it as a 
manly. intellectual sport, superior to any other 
American .pastime. stirs & Brothers. ] 

‘© A SportinG PILGRIMAGE,” by Caspar W. 
Whitney, is the result of a careful study of 
English amateur sport, past and present. It is 
a natural sequence of Mr. Whitney’s thorough 
acquaintance with American pastimes that he 
should have supplemented his knowledge with 
the history, traditions and the status of sports 
in the land of their birth and highest develop- 
ment. The treatise is complete in so far as it 
gives the impressions of an American. It deals 
with British sport mainly from an American 
standpoint, and as such has a valuable place in 
the literature of sport. In consideration of the 
author’s short stay abroad, and the many 
branches of sport dealt with, we cannot but 
congratulate him on this admirable review of 
English athletism. [Harper & Brothers. } 


‘On AND OFF THE SADDLE,” by Lispenard 
Rutgers, is a readable series of travel sketches, 
fragments gathered here and there from the 
great Northwest to the Antilles. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. | 

IN THE Heart OF THE BirrerR-Root Mount- 
Alns,” by Heclawa, is an account of the perilous 
adventures of the Carlin hunting party, and of 
the several expeditions made for their rescue. 
The trip was so clouded by suffering and mis- 
fortune, and so varied were the current reports 
regarding it, that a detailed and truthful ac- 
count seemed desirable, and even demanded, 
by all interested in the trials of the Carlin party. 
Besides the historic record of this expedition, 
the volume with its handsome illustrations and 
description brings to the home and fireside the 
freshness, novelty and excitement of a sojourn in 
a vast wilderness. It also offers practical hints 
on hunting and camp life.[G, P. Putnam’s Sons. ] 


cd here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 























Our 
Younger 
Readers 


will find a faithful 





companion iN 


“Champlin's Gyclopaedia 2hs'srs.,- 


a compendium of recreation of all kinds, including 





indoor and outdoor games, athletic sports and pas- 
times, chemical and mechanical experiments, and 








matters of peculiar interest to every wide-awake 
youth. It is fully illustrated, and as a book of in- 
struction will be found invaluable. 











“A game to be interest-- 
ing must be played accord- 
ing to fixed rules. These- 
are often in dispute, and it 





“Although it is profess- 
ediy for the young, we are \ 





much mistaken if it does << 
not become a favorite book ‘~ 


with all in the household.” 
—The Hartford Courant. 





is well to have authority 
for their correct interpreta- 
tion. The instructions are- 
so clear and concise as to 
be easily understood. ** — 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


This is a book which will charm many an idle hour, and will often 





would otherwise seek harmful amusement. 


631 pages, cloth bound, price $2.50. 


incline boys to healthful outdoor exercise when they 


We offer you this book, which should be in every home where there $ 00 
are boys and girls, together with a year's subscription to ‘‘OUTING,” for 4. > 
or we will give you a copy of the book free, if you will send us two new subscriptions at 


the regular price, $3.00 each. 


THE OUTING CoO., Ltd., 239-241 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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SARSAPARILLA 


THE LEADER OF L65EADERS 


‘bat SPRING: bledi¢ing 


A POSITIVE STATEMENT FROM-A WELL KNOWN: INDIANA oa 


“As a physician and surgeon for 25 years, and knowing of people who 
have been cured of chronic diseases by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, | indorse 
this medicine as superior to all competing preparations of sarsaparilla, either 
in this country or any other. As a Spring medicine, during the months of 
March, April, May, | know of no preparation that can begin to compare with 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It is the leader of leaders."—W. A. WEISER, M. D., 
Bourbon, Ind. 


AYER S~oxi7SARSAPARILLA 


RECEIVING MEDAL AT WORLD'S FAIR 
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HIGHEST AWARD SWFA deb dey DR-J-€ AYER &CO. 
AT WORLD'S FAIR ~ LOWELL MASS. USA 
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When corresponding with advertisers xindly mention OUTING. 

















THEY WERE TAME. 
Winks: ‘I understand you have been shoot- 
ing, old fellow. What did you shoot?” 
Bunks: ‘‘ Only a couple of brace of ducks.” 
Winks: ** Were they wild?” 
Bunks: ‘* Well, n-n-no ; but the farmer was.” 
—Truth. 


‘* My task in life,” said the pastor, compla- 
cently, ‘‘ consists in saving young men.” 

‘‘An!” replied the maiden, with a soulful 
longing ; ‘‘ save a good one for me, won’t you?” 
—— Liye. 


” 


CONFIDENTIAL. 
‘*LenD me ten dollars, ole fel.” 
‘** Only have five about me, dear chappie.” 
‘*Thanks. Just remember you owe me the 
balance.” —/udge. 


HicBee: ‘I nearly had a fit yesterday.” 
Brown : ** How did it happen ?” 
HicBeEeE: ‘‘I] tried on a suit that was a trifle 


too large for me.”"—Harlem Life. 
PLENTY OF THEM THERE, 

SPENCER: ‘‘ Show me a man who likes to be 
interrupted in the middle of a sentence.” 

Fercuson: ‘All right. Come along with 
me to Sing Sing.”—7ruth. 

Boarper : ‘* Why did you ring the breakfast 
bell at four o'clock this morning?” 

Coox : ‘* The missus heard it thunderin’ and 
told me to hurry up and serve breakfast before 
the milk soured.”—Dudbugue Times. 

LOOKS ARE EVERYTHING. 

Miss Jumpatit : ‘* How much is it?” 

TELEGRAPH CLERK: ‘* Twenty-tive 
please.” 

Miss Jumpatir : “ For that one word ‘ yes’?” 

TELEGRAPH CLERK: ‘** Same price for ten or 
less. You can repeat the ‘ yes’ if you wish.” 

Miss Jumpatir: ‘‘Um—no. That wouldn’t 
look well.”—7ruth. 

CANINE PNEUMATICS. 

“I am going to have my dog’s tongue split ! ” 

** Why, deah — e 

** Doncherknow I think it would put creases in 
his pants.”—Zife. 


cents, 





PATHETIC. 

YounGc HusBAND: 
darling ?” 

Bribe (in tears): ‘‘Oh! Jack. I have boiled 

theman hour and they are not soft yet." —Puck. 


‘*Are my eggs done yet, 


‘‘SimcoE slipped on an orange peel, and 
sprained his ankle. He sued the city for five 
thousand dollars, but he got judgment for only 
five hundred.” 

‘« What’s he going to do about it?” 

‘Take it toa higher court. His lawyer says 
it’s a case of appeal.”—7ruzth. 


Harry: ‘‘I understand she gave you a flat 
refusal.” 

Jack: ‘‘ Yes ; nothing but a four-story brown 
stone would satisfy her.” Kate Fiela’s Wash- 
ington, 

First Mean Man: ‘' Have you a cigar?” 

Seconp MEAN Man: “ Yes, but only one, and 
I want to smoke myself.” 

‘* Well, I have one, too.” 

And they smiled and smoked, and each re- 
spected the other.—Zi/e. 


RECIPROCITY, 


Hussanp: ‘* You can’t cook like mother 
could.” 
Wire: ‘‘No; nor I can't whip like your 


mother could.”—Defrozt Free Press. 


Hettie: ‘‘ What a perfectly charming and 
original person Mr. Blather is.” 

FLossiE: ‘‘ What has he said or done re- 
cently ?” 

Hertie: ‘“ He had a seat in a crowded street 
car that I entered, and he looked up from his 
paper and bowed to me.”"—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 

CHOLLy : ‘‘It wained so hard I had to get 
under shelter.” 

SHE: ‘* Who told you it was raining ?”"—Léfe. 


A BIG IMPROVEMENT. 


** How do you like my new play, Criticus ?’ 

‘* Pretty well, only I would suggest two al- 
terations.” 

‘* And what are they?” 

‘‘Have the performance begin two hours 
later and end an hour sooner.”—7ruth. 








TREASURES FROM THE ORIENT. 


finest art work of the 
East perhaps is Cloi- 
sonnéorSatsuma ware. 
For richness of color- 
ing, fine workmanship, 
and beauty of design, 
none of the finest pro- 
ducts of the Orient can 
excel them. 

The Cloisonné, which is an 
enamel on copper ground, is 
made up in vases, jardiniéres, 
etc., and possesses extreme 
lightness, with an appear- 
ance of solidity and strength. 

The Satsuma is a fine porcelain, made in a 
great variety of useful and decorative articles, 
and usually bears scenes in brightest colors, yet 
subdued, by the exquisite skill of the Japanese, 
into a harmonious whole. 






individuality, and are in every way more ar- 
tistic, better constructed and more durable than 
the conventional machine-made goods. The 
India goods bear characteristic designs in re- 
poussé and bas-relief, such as lions, bears, ele- 
phants, etc. The ‘‘jungle ” patterns of India’s 
smiths are justly world-famous. 

Lamps, in princess, banquet, floor and library 
sizes, are another Vantine stronghold. In 
Poonah copper, Benares brass, Tokanabi ware, 
all the fine porcelains, and in bronze, full as- 
sortmehts, with shades to match, are shown. 

By the way, when a customer sees a silk that 
she especially likes in Vantine’s, it will be 
made up, if desired, into any sized lamp-shade 
at a very moderate cost. In this way a wide 
range for selection in shades is made possible. 

Portiéres are always fashionable. Shells, 
beads, bamboo and glass are the materials from 
which the handsomest are constructed, They 





BA Group of Chinese Colored Enamel. 


A. A, Vantine & Co., of Nos. 877 and 879 
Broadway, the largest importers of art products 
of Japan, China, Turkey, Persia, India and 
Egypt, in the world, have recently received from 
their Eastern representatives a consignment of 
especially fine goods, in both these wares, of a 
group of which we publish a reproduction here- 
with. Many art lovers call daily at this vast 
establishment to observe the art wonders there- 
in ; for the store is one of the sights of cosmo- 
politan New York, containing a collection of 
Oriental goods unsurpassed in the Western 
hemisphere. Visitors are cordially welcomed, 
are not importuned to purchase, and, as a re- 
sult, ‘‘ shopping” there is always a pleasure. 

On the same floor with these beautiful Cloi- 
sonné and Satsuma goods, the silverware is 
shown, Thisis all hand-made by Asia’s clever- 
est silversmiths. There is a noticeable differ- 
ence between the European silverware and the 
Chinese or Indian, The latter have a distinct 


can be made to order in all sizes and fancy 
shapes desired by customers of this house. 
Year by year, this firm declares, the sales of 
portiéres, as of all Eastern goods, are increas- 
ing, as the public is rapidly learning their 
many advantages over noisy, slamming doors. 

Oriental cushions, in whitch the Orientals find 
solace and delight, are shown in immense 
variety on the same floor. The oddest designs, 
the brightest colors, and the most beautiful 
fabrics are employed in their manufacture. 
One very odd and yet popular style has tiny 
little mirrors embroidered at intervals into the 
fabric. 

The rugs of Turkey, India and Persia need 
no words of commendation. They are rapidly 
taking the place of carpets in all homes where 
due attention is given to sanitary considera- 
tions. Let it suffice to say that of these goods 
there are examples of all the finest weaves of 
the Orient, 
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Jo LOVERS UF DOGS. 




















fac-simile of a Scarab in the possession 
of the Philocynic Sociely, 
so aboul2000 B.c. 
ni otal ion of the Hieroglyphs: 


iId-feed- thy: dog wisely and ‘Thou, shal 
prevail-aF the: Bench show.” 


Send for gratis pamphlefon dog feeding elc. lo: 
SPRATTS PATENT, L2 


234 East 56” Street, New York Cily. 
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ABST MALT EXTRACT, THE “BEST” » 


TONIC, at the World’s Fair, in competition 
with the world, was declared supreme—un-  g M 
rivaled—the most perfect product of the 
Brewer's Art. 


Flward. 4 


Pabst Malt Extract, The ««Best’’ Tonite. g Ni | 


j This extract of malt is more of a medicinal produet 4% 
I than a beverage. The color, flavor and chemical analysis cH 
As denote the exclusive use of Malt and Hops in its prepara- nd 
m4 tion, besides a perfect system of brewing. It is character- ty 
‘ ized for its palatability, and contains a very high percentage A 
\ of extractive matter, which makes it a good food produet. { 5 
In the four principal constituents of perfection this prep- 
: aration reaches the maximum, as follows: 
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15 Brilliancy, . ‘ & e e 15 
20 Flavor, . ° . 20 
20 Commercial Importance. - 20 
45 Chemical Analysis, P ‘ ° 45 


100 100 
Avucust ROLP, Individual Judge. 
CHRISTIAN WAHL, Pres't. Dept. Committee. 
JoHN Boyp THACHER, Chairman Exec. Com. on 
Awards. 
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In convalescence, for sleeplessness, for the weak, “ Best” 
Tonic is incomparabie. $2.50 per Dozen at Druggists. 


Write for five pretty little books, sent free. Men- 
tion this Publication. 


Address ** PABST-MILWAUKEE,” WIS. 
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REVISED EDITION. JUST OUT. 


Key to Health and Strength 








—) 


LIVING PICTURES 


§0 ace OF HEALTH by giving proper | 
attention to judicious physical 
training. 





| 
i 
H | 
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PROF. JUDD 
is conceded to be the most successful 
trainer in the country. 


KEY TO HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


is his book, in which he explains in a complete 
and comprehensive manner how it is done. 


Fully Illustrated. Endorsed by all the leading athletes and trainers, 


wi , "EAR’S SUBS } 
Price, $1.50 WITH A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


TO OUTING, 73.50, 


THE OUTING Co., LTD., 239-241 Fifth Ave., New Vork. 























OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“The California” Rien 


has been in the course of propagation for three years, and is 
now offered as a Triep Stertinc Noverty. The price has 
been placed so low that the plants can be bought in large 


quantities for cut-flower purposes. ‘**THE CALIFORNIA” will 
undoubtedly be the leading Violet next season. Last yeara 
few thousand flowers were offered in San Francisco, and they 


were sold for ten times the price of Marie Louise and Russian, 
This season tens of thousands of ** THE CALIFORNIA” have 


e. been placed on the marketyand“@re "bting,sold at four times 
| O e the price of the above varieties., \ 


> - 
Descri ptipn. 
Plant vigorousand absolutely free from disease; flowers single, 
immense in size, covering a silver-dollar; color nefon sro 





















(does not fade); fragrance intense; flowers bornefon strong 
stems 10 to 14 inclfes in length, sometimes two flowers on a 
stem. Last seasordseveral hundred flowers were picked :rom 
a single plant. “THE CALIFORNIA” Violet hasfbeen tested 
for a year near Philadelphia, and found to thrjve equally as 
well as in California, and fully bears out the,above descrip- 


tion. Delivery of plantsqill begin in Marc. Orders filled 
strictly in rotation. i 
Culture.. 


“THE CALIFORNIA VIOLET” is hardy and shou'd be grown 
exactly the same as Marie Louise or other Violets, either in 
cold frames or Violet houses; or if planted in the open ground 
will bloom in the early fall and spring. 











Price. 


Plants 25 cents each, $2.50 per dozen, $15 per hundred. 









All who order this Violet will receive our new and expensive 
catalogue without charge; otherwise the price is 25 cents, 
which amount may be deducted from first order. 











SL Ce pS" 
ALL THAT SORENESS 


that athletes and sportsmen suffer from after a long tramp 
or severe exercise, may be removed in one night by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


Mr. Ed. W. Sandys, of editorial staff of ““Ourtine,” after using 


it on a hunt writes: 
< oy Sportsmen, equestrians and athletes in general will find the Electropaise 
invaluable in conquering that soreness sure to follow unusual exercise.” 


The Electropoise is a simple instrument weighing less than a 
pound, and is always ready for use without attachments. Not a 
battery. Noshock. Price, $25.00. 


Book of complete information and many certificates, by mail for the asking. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CoO., 


1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 346 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTINe. 
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4 HE CONVENIENT SIZE... 


sorooe MAKES t+oeee 


OUTING : LIBRARY 


desirable for travelers. The excellence of the stories wins for it the 
pena of all lovers of good literature, 


**Many excellent stories have appeared in Outine during the last 
two or three years which are weil worth gathering together into a con- 
venient form for the car, the boat, or the hammock,—/ournadl of Edu- 
cation. 


“A collection of clever sketches.”"—Sax Francisco Call, 


“Stories thoroughly typical of the magazine from which they are 
taken."'—Boston Herald. 


“A worthy addition to the field of Fiction."—Cambridge Press, 


180 PAGES, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Fourth Number Now Ready. 


No. 1—Turf Stories—The Luck of a Good-for-Nothing, by Mrs. Ward; Rev. Dr. Black; 
Fidele; Two-Year-Old Heroine; Racing at Southern Fairs ;' Over a Cigar: 
Jack Lindsay. 

No. 2—Outing Stories—A Comedy of Counterplots, by Edgar Fawcett; Pastelle; A 
Medley of the Midway ; A Very Strange Case ; The Flagelante’s Sin ; The Letter 
of Credit; The Ghost Girl. 

No. 3—Stories of Adventure—Rancho del Muerto, by Capt. Charles King; A Mighty 
Hunter Before the Lord ; A Cohutta Valley Shooting Match; Moeran’s Moose ; 
Mystery of a Xmas Hunt ; Herne the Hunter; Uncle Duke’s “ B’ar” Story ; 
A Cigarette from Carcinto. 

No. 4—Short Stories from Outing—Antzus, by Frank M. Bicknell; Miss Gwynne’s 
Burglar ; Bear's Head Brooch; The Breaking of Winter ; Which Miss Charteris? 
The Lady in Rouge ; Cynthy’s Joe. 


THE OUTING Co., Ltd., 239=241 Fifth Ave., New York. 


College Days; Or, Harry's Career at Yale. ': 


By JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


A BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Fully illustrated. 429 pages. Cloth, $1.50 


















Like Tom Brown at Rugby, 
**Harry’s Career” will live on as 
long as our boys shall go to college. 
The initiation, the rush, the foot- 
ball game, the boat race, and all the 
phases of college life are cleverly 
treated in a story reciting with P 
humor the romances which come 4 
into the life of every college man. 


Saddle and Sentiment. 
A STORY OF THE TURF, by Wenona Gilman, 


284 pages, fully illustrated. Paper, so cents; cloth, $1.00. 









The attention of the reader is held intact from 
start to finish. Lovers of horse-flesh pronounce the 
descriptions of races as lacking in nothing The flut- 
ter of silk and the thunder of hoofs are real, and every 
character introduced is faithfully drawn from life. 


Special Offers :______.—_ 


A Year’ Ss Sehentethe to With one number of ‘‘ Outing Library,” $3.00. 
With ‘‘ College Days,” cloth, 0. 
*¢ QUTING” With *‘ Saddle and Sentiment,” cloth, $3.50. 


OUTING CO., LTD., NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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A. A. Vantine & Co. 


The largest Japanese, Chinese, Turkish, Persian, Egyptian and India 


oN House in the World. 


877 and 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
Duties Reduced and Abolished. 


Under Tariff bill, the specific duty on Oriental Rugs was abolished. Duty on Porcelain, 
etc., was reduced from 60 per cent. to 35 per cent. 








We have decided to allow 


A Discount of 25% 
On Every Article in our Stock. 


FINEST JAPANESE JUTE RUGS. 


P | . 

Sivas. pagers Recent | sts. pause yong 
1.6% 6 tett..... soc....Less 25%.... 38c- ” % to Geet. «.. sy | Less 25%... .$5.82 
at ae agen QPC...<5 ~~ sane. ee Se cane +) a na ee 
eee haere Oo sn, WS eee $2.00: was: s - 9.00 
ie? eerenrae ee S §6owsee eS . ere ee esas gE 
S62 6 kanes Ree cade = sean Ge reas 2.05. eee os sae BG 
SO ens 9:00 ii e jaune | aOmegq © asco 15.50. 2.0% ase 
a ere ore SED insta a eS See 26.00........ <= tee 
S Be * oc 20 eee ae Baek ee | TREE ** cecee 20:00. 3:46 wy sia 
6-6 ccs G60 ..5% . wie 


These rugs are woven in close imitations of the best Oriental rugs, colored with purest 
vegetable dyes. 


CLOISONNE [ENAMELS. SATSUMA WARE. 


Beautiful Designs. Splendid Colorings. 
Koros , 
g inches high, deep red ground, 6 Ovoid Vases 
27.00, less 25 per cent., 20. 3 rich decorations, 


Vases 45.00, less 25 per cent. 33 75 
8 inches high, pink llow, 
ante ”6§6§6866Mhhl 860 Sores 


globe shape, side handles, 
Placques «>-00, less 25 per cent., 77°50 
I2 inches diameter, straight or 
scalloped edges, 24.00 and 25.00 Flower Bowls 


less 25 per cent., 
‘18.00 and 7G sama, 11.25 
Jardinieres Placques 
tnkasere, 6G Cpe, BRE 
Every Article in Our Stock 25% Off. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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— 


A small camera 
that takes better 
pictures than One-third size. 


many bigger ones. Price $ 3.50. (] 


The simplest camera in the world. } 
The only pocket magazine camera 
that will do good work. 


Made of indestructible seamless metal in} 
(eq beautiful oxidized silver finish. Weight 4 oz. 
Will make 25 instantaneous or time expos- 

ures without — 

Price of Kombi complete $ 3,50, Strip of film 

for25 pictures, .Ox- 

tra. We charge for de=- 

veloping, perstrip l5c. 

for printing, per pic- 


ture Ic. 

Sold by all dealers or 
sent post-paid on re- 

eipt of price. 

Send for a copy of 
‘All About the Kombi.’ 


Alfred C. Kemper, 
208 Lake Street, 


y 
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Will make picture this size 
round square or fancy. i 4, 


Branch Offices in LONDON & pentin. 
STN) 
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“TAD AND ME” 








The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 


20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 
Weld, Colburn & Wilckens, 


Manufacturers, 


593 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Sco 





wy 


i. - ie «ee ee «eS ~K 
t’s Electric Hair Brush. $ 


Cures Headache, Neuralgia, Fall- ¢ 
ing Hair, Dandruff and 6 
diseases of the Scalp. 


Prices, 81, $1.50, $2, $2.50 € 
and $3. 













. 
Quality the same in all ; the price differs 
only according to,;, ¢ and power. 
AT ALL STORES, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, ¢ 

with ten cents added for 
tage. A valuable book 4 
free on application. é 


CEO. A. SCOTT 


Wire 
but 

Pure 
Bristles. 


Ad. 
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Room 6, 
reread WANTED. 844 Broapway, ¢ 
Liberal Pay. NEW YORK. ¢ 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
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TEVIOT SUITING. 


A Handsome New Wash Fabric— Pre- 
eminently an Ideal Costume Cloth— 
No End to the Purposes to which It 
Can Be Put—Specially adapted to 
Outdoor Wear. 


‘Teviot Suiting” is the name given a new and hand- 
some wash fabric recently introduced by us. The con- 
struction of this material somewhat resembles that of the 
duck suitings so prominently in demand the past spring 
and summer season, 

There is a distinguishing feature about Teviot Suit- 
ings, however, that separates them far above any wash 
material ever introduced to the American consumer, in 
that they are pre-eminently an ideal costume cloth for 
golf, cycling, tennis and walking gowns. Their price, 
too, will meet the small as well as the large dealer, 
and their designs and quality are such that no merchant 
can be considered thoroughly equipped to meet the de- 
mands of his customers without at least a few pieces of 
these Teviot Suitings. 

The American consumers have long desired such a 
fabric as this, and ingenuity and enterprise have finally 
furnished a material which is destined to become the 
favorite wash fabric for 1895. 

Write to our Mail Order Department for samples and 
further particulars. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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‘«*FOUNDED UPON A ROCK.” 


UND LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


$35,000, 000 Saved in Premiums. 


The total cost for the past 13 years for 
$10,000 insurance in the Mutual Reserve 
amounts to less than Old System Companies 
charge for $4,500 ‘at ordinary life rates—the 
saving in premiums being equal to a cash divi- 
dend of nearly 60 per cent. 


1881. THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1895. 
No. of POLICIES IN FORCE, over - - 85,000 
Interest Income, annually exceeds - = $130,000 
Bi-Monthly Income exceeds - - . - ‘750,000 
— RESERVE Emergency Fund exceeds -  3,82'7,000 
: Death Claims Paid, over - 2 * 20,800,000 
NEW BUSINESS in 1894, over 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds . 290, 000, 000 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS open in its Agency Department, in 
every City, Town and State, to experienced and successful business 
men, who will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they 
MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING. can work for. CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE Home OrrFice INviTED. 


Home Office, cor. Broadway and Duane Street, New York. 














A NEW LIFE. VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


MEXICO ano 
CALIFORNIA. 


SPECIAL PULLMAN VESTIBULED TRAINS 
of Sleeping, Dining and Composite Library-Observation 
Cars in February. 

Ample time will be devoted to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest both in 
Mexico and California. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, 
and give the holders entire freedom of movement after 
arrival in California, and on the return journey if 


desired. 
C A . | FO R N | A at frequent intervals from 
December to April. 
Bailey's Complexion Soap . $ .10 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush = 


mei > oe FS ape Brush (large) ae a L O R I DA and C U B Ay February. 
Bailey's Rubber Bath Brush. 25 1} SANDWICH ISLANDS MSrares. 


- 1. 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (sma//) .25 
Sold by First-class Dealers or sent post-paid. Railroad and Steamship Tic Tickets to all Points, 


A rubber flesh 
brush is the next best 
thing to a masseuse. 
A thorough rubbing 
of the face and neck 
twice a day with it is 
equal toa facial mas- 
sage. It does not irri- 
tate the skin as a 
bristle brush does, 
and it does exercise 
every particle of 
flesh and stimulate 
the nerves so that 
the face loses the 
strained look which 
one set of tired mus- 
cles and another of 
unexercised ones 
give.”—JN. Y. World. 


Bailey's s “Rubber Brushes 


Being of soft rubber, with /fat-ended teeth, stimu- 
fate and refresh the skin, and when used with 
Bailey's Complexion Soap, cleanse and invigorate 
In 2ature’s own way. 





Catalogue of every thing in Rubber Goods. {= Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 


C.J. BAILEY & CO.,22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 7] ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
See SeSeSeSeSeSeseSeseSeSese 31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq., New York. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 




















CYCLING.—Breaking a Bike is in one sense like Macbeth’s crime, when ’tis done 'twere 


YACHTING.—The Fitting Out for a Cruise, when it is conducted by such an experi- 


HUNTING.—The hunter goes as straight to his definitions as to his quarry, and ‘‘ Stripes” is the 


SHOOTING.—Duck-Shooting in a Crater is the unique experience of H, D, Couzens, 


SPORT.—Our zone-covering expanse yields an endless variety of sport afield. How Grey- 


TRAVEL.—AIl roads lead to Rome, says the proverb, but none lead there at so bewitching a time 


NATURAL HISTORY.—The antics and amours of Spring Birds are, to the close observer 





MILITARY.—The story of the National Guard of Illinois, of the men who have borne 


























—— 
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OUTING FOR APRIL, 1895. 


FICTION.—The White City by the Lakes has left us a legacy of dramatic incident, and Cornelia 
Kane Rathbone has woven a charming romance out of Number 58. 


= The wild islands off the eerie coast of Scotland are still the home of fable, 
and Annetta Josefa Halliday-Antona has crystallized a verv touching one in 
The Piper of Crag Ailsa. 


well ’twere done quickly, as was Frank H, Benson’s conquest of the fractious 
wheel. 


” Lenz in his World Tour Awheel leaves Mandalay, the capital of ‘‘ the 
Sun-descended King of Ava and master of the golden palace.” Scorning de- 
lights, he lives laborious days, wheeling away down the Irrawaddy Valley. 


enced old sea-dog as Captain A. J. Kenealy, is sure of a wide appreciation. 


somewhat commonplace abbreviation for that King of the Jungle, the 
royal Bengal tiger, with which Dr. J. H. Porter is a familiar Nimrod, 


hounds Hunt in the vineyard-covered slopes of California is one of them. 


as spring, and few can reproduce so artistically as Lelia Gittings A Spring 
in Rome. 


The land of the Chrysanthemum yields but a fraction of its treasures to the 
globe-trotter. It is to thoge who, like Laura B. Starr, take A Mountain 
Trip in Japan that the full measure is opened. 


of nature, a pleasant reminder of a coming year, and N. Clifford Brown touches 
the chords with a sympathetic hand, 


- 
FISHING.—A lake lying calm and still on a night in April and the shovel-nosed pickerel show- 
ing black in the glare of the jack, has tempted many a true angler and repaid 
him with an exciting time Jacking for Pickerel. 


with heroic patience the trials and dangers of active service, is a fitting subject 
for the able pen of Lieut. Wm. R. Hamilton, U. S. A. 
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Those not regular subscribers to OuTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OuTING at a greatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Harper's Monthly, Life, 
Puck, or Judge, send the money through this 
office and we will add OurTING to the list with- 
out extra cost. 

Regular With 


American Amateur ae OUTING. 
Photographer $2.00 $3.50 


American Field . 5.00 7.00 
American Journal of Photography 2.00 4.50 
Arena 5.00 6.50 
Army and Navy Journal 6.00 8.00 
Arthur’s New Home mae 1.00 3.75 
Atlantic Monthly : 4.00 6.00 
Bearings, The 3.00 5.00 
Bicycling World 1.00 3.00 
Canadian Sportsman . 4.00 5.00 
Cassell’s Family Magazine . 1.50 4.20 
Century a 4.00 6.50 
Current Literature 3.00 5.40 
Decorator and Furnisher 4.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Family ne 2.00 4.50 
Dramatic Mirror 4.00 6.00 


Forum 3.00 5.50 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly » 4.00 6.20 
Frank Leslie’s — Monthly, 3.00 5.40 
Golden Days ‘ 3.00 5.25 
Good Housekeeping 2.00 4.60 
Harper’s Bazar or Weekly | 4.00 6.20 
Harper’s Magazine . 4.00 6.00 
Harper’s Young alist 2.00 4.50 
Home Journal 2.00 4.50 
Horseman . ; ‘ 4.00 5.00 
Illustrated American . .00 7.00 

ournal eerie Service Institution 4.00 6.20 
Judge . 5.00 7.00 

ife . : 5.00 7.25 
Life's Calendar ; 1.00 3.85 


Lippincott’s Magazine : - 3.00 


5.00 
McClure’s 1.50 4.00 
Magazine of American History 5.00 7.00 
Magazine of Art 3.50 5.80 
Munsey’s Magazine 1.00 3.80 
New York Sporting Times _ 2.00 3.75 
North American Review 5.00 7.00 
Overland Monthly 3.00 5.25 
Peterson’s Magazine 1.00 3.75 | 
Photographic Times, w eekly, illus. 5.00 6.75 
Popular Science Monthly - 5.00 7.50 
Public Opinion ; 3.00 5.25 
Puck . 5.00 7.00 
Review of Reviews 2.50 5.00 
Scientific American 3.00 5.50 
Scribner’s Magazine 3.00 5.50 
Spirit of the Times 4.00 6.50 
Sporting Life. 4.00 6.20 
Shooting and F ishing 3.50 5.50 
St. Nicholas 3.00 5.50 
Sun and Shade 4.00 6.20 
Texas Siftings 4.00 6.00 
Tourist 1.00 3.50 
Truth 4.00 6.00 
Turf, Field and Farm - 5.00 7.50 
The Swordsman . ‘ :° aie 
Vogue . . ° - 4.00 6.00 | 
Wheel, The . E - » 2.00 4.50 





“OUTING”? CLUBBING LIST. 








| Harper’s Magazine 
| Harper’s Weekly 








Regular Clubbing 


Outing : ‘ : } 
Lippincott’s , 
McClure’s 
Outing 
Vogue ‘ 
Harper’s Magazine 
pg i 
. Nicholas ‘ 
aa s Young People 


( 
) 
( 
Outing | 


Price. 
$6.00 


Price. 
$7.50 


II.00 9.00 


8.00 7.00 


Army and Navy Journal 

Journal of the Military 
Service Institution 

Outing 

North American Review ° 

The Century 

Outing 

North American Review 

Harper’s Magazine 

Outing “ 

The Century 

Harper’s Magazine 

Outing ; 

Harper’s Weekly 

Harper’s Bazar 

Outing 

The Century : 

Harper’s — 

Outing 

The Century 

Harper’s Bazar 

Outing 

The Century 

St. Nicholas 

Outing 

The Century 

Harper’s Magazine 

Harper s Weekly 

Harper’s Bazar 

Harper’s Young People 

Outing ; ; 

The Century : 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Outing 

Harper’s Magazine 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Outing 


13.00 I1I.20 


12.00 10.50 


12.00 10,00 


- I1I.00 9.50 


II.00 9.50 


9-75 
9-75 


10.00 


- 21.00 17.50 


. 10.00 9.00 


10.00 68.50 


14.00 I1.70 


Scribner’s Magazine 
Outing : 
Harper’s Magazine 
The Century 

St. Nicholas : 
Scribner’s Magazine . ) 
Outing, with American } 
Amateur Photographer, § 


17.00 14.50 


5.00 3.50 

Besides these we will be glad to quote com- 
bination rate on any first-class periodicals, 
American or European. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Back numbers of OuTinG exchanged, if in 
good condition and uztrzmmed, for the corre- 


3.50 | sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 


| black and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
| scriber paying transportation both ways. 
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Paddle owx Canoe 


is all very well if you cannot find congenial company. We advocate 
a jolly companion for a cruise, a trip awheel, a tramp with rod and 
gun, and above all, for an evening at home. 

Long winter evenings always pass quickly and pleasantly in the 
companionship, and no enjoyment in the hammock is complete 
without a current copy of ‘ the boon companion of all 
readers, young and old. Outing 

A FEW PLEASANT WORDS OF APPRECIATION FROM THE PRESS. 


‘Tt fills a place of its own and no other periodical comes in 
A FIELD OF ITSOWN. . . rivalry with it.”"—San Francisco Chronicle.’ 


‘‘This monthly ministers to 2 ‘:ealthful appetite, and is to 
pe ge EXCELLENTLY be commended for the good sense «iaich always tempers its ath- 
sf fe 8 8 8 letics.”"—Christian Advocate, 
‘“OuTING is hearty, round and robust, exhaling the breath 
bn ae ESSENCE OF of the open and bringing with it, month after month, the very 
- © * * essence of the season.” —Home Journal. 
‘* Sets forth every conceivable form of seasonable recreation. 
— A STRONG FEAT- There is also a goodly store of vigorous and entertaining 


fiction.” —Boston Herald. 


‘* At this season, when out-of-doors travel is so restricted, 
how pleasant it is to have an OUTING, not, indeed, an outing in 
body, but such a mental outing as to make one imagine that 

A SUMMER OUTING IN the flesh is also present. To wander over hill and dale, beside 

MID-WINTER. ..... running streams, through the woods, among foveign nations and 
in foreign climes, to undergo experiences of peril, of pleasure, 
for profit or pastime—ambitions, indeed, which are always 
cherished, but how seldom attained.”—Soston Jdeas. 


A MONTHLY TREAT FOR ‘* How OuTInc fits into these days! Next toa day spent in 
THOSE OBLIGED TO STAY the woods or on the stream give us OUTING, an open fire, ar 
ATHOME. ......+ + easy chair, and——well, nothing else is needed.”— 70-Day. 


To have read one number of LippincoTt’s is to have become an 
everlasting friend of this magazine, which has gained so firm a holdin 
homes. These two monthly magazines, each covering a separate field, 


we offer for $5.00. 


Regular price of both, $6.00. 
THE OUTING CoO., Ltd., NEW YORK. 
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Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated © g 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against 
Headaches, Racking Colds or Fevers. 


S f Fy 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weaken- | 


ing it. Permanently curing constipation 
and its effects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free | 
From objectionable sub- . 
stances. Physicians re- @ » 
commend it. Millions” 

have found ttinvaluable. 














Manufactured by 
California Fig Syrup Co. 


Sold everywhere in 50c. and $r bottles. 


Dsreceeeeee ———— aon 
The Cost of Soup-Making 

















depends entirely on how the soup is made and with 
what it is made. A visit to our 
kitchen (always open to visitors) is a 
happy surprise to the most fastidious. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. Sample 
can (choice of 20 kinds) sent on receipt 
of postage, 14 cents. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York, 


Factory always open to visitors (Saturdays excepted.) 























When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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KEEP YOUR WEATHER EYE 








OPEN FOR IT. 





A Nautical Education in a Single Volume, 




















Advice Weather 
To Amateurs. Wrinkles. 
Choice Instructions. 
of a Boat. for making 
Knots, Bends 
Trial Spin in and 
a Cat Boat. Splices. 
The Charts and 
Yawl Rig, Compass. 
Fitting Out f ' Rules of the 
For a Cruise. J Be Road, 
Nautical wh; ome FY | _ —_ 
Terms in 5 tt JH , 
Common Use. 4 4 Z, Receipts. 
— ce Sages f Laying up 
neaneaee _ for the Winter. 
Rowing a Daw 4+ vr 
and Salling PX \ ee M4 AMM | Rigging and 
Boats, ger ay ut a . Sails. 











Flexible Binding, Fifty Cents. Cloth Binding, One Dollar. 
180 PAGES ILLUSTRATED, 
Cloth, with a Year’s Subscription to OUTING, $3.25. 


THE OUTING CO., Ltd., 239-241 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTINe. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


SUNSET ROUTE. 


4. DAYS ~~ new vore 


LOS ANCELES, CALIFORNIA. 
THROUCH DINING CAR. 


A_NEW TRAIN! 
THE SUNSET LIMITED, 


COMMENCING 
NOVEMBER ist, 1894, 
WILL RUN WEEKLY BETWEEN 


NEw ORLEANS anp 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
LEAVING BOTH PLACES ON THURSDAYS. 


60 HOURS NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANCELES. 
77 ad - - *“* SAN FRANCISCO 


A MACNIFICENT LIMITED TRAIN, 
CONSISTING OF 


PULLMAN COMPOSITE SLEEPING AND DINING CARS. 


THROUCH TICKETS AND 
BERTHS TO ALL POINTS IN 
































TEXAS, New and OvpD Mexico. 
ARIZONA, CALIFORNIA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, AND 
CHINA, RounD THE WorRLD, 


343 BROADWAY, ano 


No. | BATTERY PLACE, 
L. H. NUTTING, WASHINGTON BUILDING. 


EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, NEW YORK, 
E. HAWLEY, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGER, 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovttne: 
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R = _ THE > 
ee Atlas Line of Mail Steamers. ROp, 
Cs 


N Specially built for tropical passenger service, 











Sailing from 
Pier 55, 
North River, 
N.Y. City, 
Weekly. 


Hayti, 
U.S. Colombia 
and 
Costa Rica. 








Direct service to every week, 
THE MOST CHARMING AND HEALTH JAMAICA GIVING WINTER RESORTMN THE WORLD. 
SPECIAL TOURS to the WEST INDIES and SPANISH MAIN, costing about $5 A DAY, fully described 
in our illustrated pamphlet, mailed free. Address 


PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, General Agents, 


24 State Street, New York City. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA anv WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES or tue QUEBEC 
STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED. 


TWO NICHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROVAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first class Iron Steamships * TRINIDAD," 2,600 tons, or “ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, having unsurpassed 
ree cn actommodations, will sail from the Company's Pier, 4, NORTH RIVER, weekly during January, 
ebruary, March, April and May, 1895. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Gondeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados. 
Composed of the first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ MADIANA,” 3,050 tons, ‘* FONTABELLE,” 2,700 tons, “*CARIB- 
BEE,” 2,000 tons, with highest class accommodations, electric lights, electric bells, etc., etc., ** URIEL,* 1,300 tons, 
and “** BERMUDA,” 1,300tons. These vessels have excellent passenger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail 
from PIER 47, NORTH RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the 
above routes, apply to 
ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, N. Y, 


THE PRINCESS____. 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


THIS elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
ment, first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anxious to 
avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. 

THE PRINCESS is situated on rising ground, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton and has every facility for 
BOATING and BATHING. 

THE PRINCESS is in construction admirably suited to the climate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample opportunity for promenade but one of 
the best views of the harbor and islands. 

THE PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, while the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 


For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc., apply to N. S. HOWE, Manager, 
NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. Hamilton; Bermuda. 

















When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTING. 
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DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, | 


BUILDERS OF 


an Grade Single and Twin Screw Launches, 


Safest, cleanest and speediest power boat built. No 
smoke or smoke stack, no boiler, no electricity. No 
steam or naphtha under pressure. Run on one pint of 
gasoline per horse power per hour, and are under way 
in less than one minute. 

NO LICENSED ENGINEER OR PILOT. 
ALSO STATIONARY MOTORS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: “ STEINWAY,” LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
CLAY . - ai lect 


Gloucester City, N. J. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Steam Yachts 
and Launches. 


Auxiliary Cruisersand House Boats. 
* Compound and Triple Expansion 
Engines. 
Sectional Water Tube Boilers. 
Launches Fitted with Steam, Electric or 
Vapor Motors. 
Send 8 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















Is the only perfect pleasure boat built. Can manage it yourself. No en- 
gineer required. Clean, safe, simple, speedy and reliable. Nearly 2,000 now in 
use. Send ro cents in stamps for Illustrated Catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE Anp POWER CO., 
Morris Heights, New York City. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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NAVALITE, 


CHICAGO, 
41 & 43 Dearborn Ave. 


NEW YORK, 


Care of 





Pearl St. & Maiden Lane, 


HE unique, “the phenomenal -- 


Marine Vareish- 


which in two seasons has won a position 
in advance of all other brands by its re- 
markable staying qualities in sunshine, 
frost and fog, would like to make your 
acquaintance if interested in sailing, yacht- 
ing, or canoeing. Address (for circular), 
Chicago Varnish Co., 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pearl & High Sts. 142 North Fourth St. 





Yacht Sails and Rigging 


We make a specialty of high- 
class Yacht Sails and 
Rigging—and _ guar- 
antee our Sails to 
fit perfectly, 











Send us dimensions of your boat and we will 
submit sail plans and estimates on her outfit. 


FLAGS AND TENTS. 
Send 6c. for Illustrated Catalogue of Marine Goods. 


CEO. B. CARPENTER & Co., 
202, 204. 206, 208 S. Water St., CHICAGO, ILI» 





YACHT AGENCY. 





YACHTS—STEAM or SAIL, or ALL DESCRIPTION} 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER. Senp ror CaTALocug. 
Modeling, Designing and Building a specialty. Owner 
mecnting to sell, please communicate with M. HUBBE, 
22 State St., Room 51, 51, Cheesebrough Bidg., New York 





Patent Puup Water Closet 


FOR ABOVE OR 
“ANIT MALVM MOTE 





MANUFACTURED BY 


ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 


YACHT PLUMBERS, 
134 Beekman Street, New York. 


Patent Pump Water Closet. 


Our No, 4 can be put ina space 15x15 inches. 








The only marine closet that pane not have to run either the 
supply or discharge pipes up above the water line to pre- 
vent sea water from backing in. 


WM. BISHOP & SON, 
205 South Street, N.Y. 724 Third Ave., Brooklyn. 
Telephone 569 Franklin. 











SMITH’s | BOAT WoReESs. 


The Whitehall, 
Best of All! 
Lightest Cedar, 
Easiest Rowing, 
Bafestand Roomiest. 


World-wide Fame. 159 n 160 $ South 






Most Durable. 
No Leaking. 
No Tacks. 
Copper Riveted. 
Handsomest Finieh. 
3 Gold Medale. 


Se 
Street, New York. 


CATALOGUES, 10 CENTS EACH. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvtTina 
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The Current Number of 





the eet ad 


American Amateur Photographer 


Contains Reproductions of the Prize Pictures in a Recent Artistic Competition, together 
with the Judges’ Report setting forth the merits and defects of each. 


The World’s Best Judges on the Work of America’s Foremost Amateurs. 


Eel 


Lovers + 


of the A DANGEROUS POINT, 
THE SOLO, 
+ Camera 
THE VETERAN, . 
Should not fail to read } 


this issue. 





a Copy, 
$2.00 a Year. 


With OUTING, $3.50. 





A STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE, - 
THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE HOME, 
SOLID COMFORT, - - - - - 


MORNING ON SUFFOLK BROADS, 
THE NEVER-ENDING FEN, - = 


ACROSS THE FIELDS AT EVENTIDE, 
COMING BOATS, - - - * 
FISHERWOMAN AND CHILD, - - 
AN IMPRESSION, - - 

] TO-MORROW ’S FRIDAY, : : - 
SENTINELS OF THE MARSH, 

A VETERAN'S TALE, - - - 
READING THE EVENING HYMN, 
THE CONNOISSEUR, - - - - 
GIMME A LIGHT, - - 
MIDSUMMER DAYS, - - 


THE OUTING COMPANY, 


LIST OF PICTURES : 


By ALFRED CLEMENTS 


By J. C. Dumont 
- By Atrrep CLEMENTS 
By J. C. Dumont 
- By Atrrep CLEMENTS 
By Crarence B. Moore 


By Emma J. Fitz 

By ALFrepD STIFGLITz 
By Joun C. Dumont 
By ALFRED STIgGLITz 
By Joun C. Dumonr 
By Atrrep CLEMENTS 
By CLarence B. Moore 
- By Emma J. Fitz 
By Jonn C. Dumont 
- By Crarence B. Moore 
By Grorce C. Baker 


Limited, 


239-241 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WYA OT 


Successor to The 


TE 
D 


avis 


AT a 


at & Oar Co. 





Builders ofHigh Grade Pleasure Boats, Steam and Na “4 
tha Launches, oon Oars and Sweeps a Specialty 
Special cash “discounts given on early orders. 

Factory, Wyandotte, Mich. P. 0. address, Detroit, Mich. 


S. HEMMENWAY & SON, 
60 South St., New York, N. Y. 


SAIL cre 


TENTS, FLACS, 

Fe, AWNINGS and 

eo) CANVAS 

Works of all Kinds. 
Canoe, Skiff and Yacht 

Sails a Specialty. 

Rigged complete. 

Masts, Spars, Fittings, etc. 









CANOE SAILS, 


CORK CUSHIONS BALLAST BACS, 
Folding Cots, Camp Furniture, etc. 


Send sc. stamp for s2-page Illustrated Catalorue 


& KANE'S ENGINES 
OATS G% 


DONT JUDGE OUR PRODUCTION BY 
SIZE OF AD. SEND STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 


THOS. KANE & CO. CHICAGO. 








-RACINE-WIS- U-S-A 
ye DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS / 7 
2 ee 


we make 15 styles a rol Canvas boats and Canoes 
They fold into small bundles easily carried. Extended they are 
a eo finest wooden craft in handsome Pa amg spe - 


Catalogue 


free. _AOME FOLDING ROAT ©O.. MIAMISBURG, 


Spring Lake Clinker Boot Manlg. Co. 





BUILDERS OF ROW BOATS. 


All Pearson’s Celebrated Model. Send stamps 





for Catalogue Spring Lake, Ottawa Co., Mich. 





CHARLES L. SEABURY & COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘¢ Seabury’s”’ 
Patent Safety Water Tube 

Boilers. Also Foot of Main Street, Nyack-om- 
HIGH SPEED YACHTS SAILING YACHTS. ana ee, 
A SPECIALTY. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
Steam Yachts aneLaunches, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvuTING. 


BUILDERS OF 
Simple, Compound and Triple 
Expansion Engines. 


MAIN OFFICE, WORKS AND YARDS, 


Buchoose - a. = 
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WILLIAM C. CULLEN, 


61 William Street, New York, 
Agent for the Kodak Cameras. 


KODAK DEVELOPING AND PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 
Sole Agent for Obernetter’s Gelatino Chloride Paper. 


CELEBRATED 


OPTIMUS cameras, Ete. 


ROSS LENSES, 
Dry Plates, Pure Chemicalsand Supplies of all Kinds. 


Send «-cent stamp for 116-page Catalogue. 


DIETZ RUBY LAMP A record of over half a century i: a 


FOR DARK-ROOM USE—New construction. Perfect guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
combustion. Bright light. DON’T LEAK LIGHT 


Size, 1%4x226%. Circular free. Sample bv mail postpaid Every article used in . 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BULL’S- EYE may be obtained from us. 























R. E. DEITZ & CO., 60 Lzight St., New York City: 





THE NEW KIND OF CAMERA. CAMERAS 
Illustrated in Scrzentiric AMERIcAN March 31st, p. 197. in every style, at all prices. 
LIGHT PROOF FILM CARTRIDCES 


NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED. Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
Best and Most Practical Camera in the World regardless F R E E. mailed FREE on application. 


of price. Prices, $8 to $i. * Anthony's Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 








Send for Description with Sample of Work. “ The International Annual for 1895,”" 75 cents. 
Boston Camera Mfg. Oo., 380 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
TR HT. ANTHONY & C0. {°xatw vor?” 
Gives the Finest Details. Certain in Kesults. 


PREMO CAMERA. 


Absolutely Up to Date. 


When you buy a camera it should be a good all-round instrument. 
The PREMO CAMERA is the outcome of years of study. It meets 
every requirement. 









IT Is IT IS NOT 
EFFICIENT, BULKY OR HEAVY, 
SURE IN LANDSCAPE WORK, COMPLICATED, 
SPLENDID FOR PORTRAITS, DIFFICULT TO HANDLE, 
INEXPENSIVE. UNRELIABLE. 


It has the best Lens and 
our New Silent Shutter. 








See Weight, 2 pounds. 


Send for particulars to 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
South Water Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTINe. 
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IT’S WORTH NOTING. 


“Cut” BRAND 
COLLARS anp CUFFS 


ARE 
GUARANTEED. 


But that’s not all :— 


“Céutt” BRAND SHAPES 


are always in touch with 




















YOUR OUTFITTER HAS THEM. 


freedom of a 


The thing to do 


want at your 








is to write for our complete 
SOUVENIR or FASHIONS, 
and then, after leisurely choos- 
ing, order exactly what you 


Outfitters. 


CLUETT,COON &CO., 
} MAKERS, 
| Factories, = Troy, N.Y. 


DO YOU NOTICE 


the little line of dots on the 
lower front o 


“CZ” BRAND 
ALMQOSA ? 


It’s an ingenious little matter of 
detail work. 
You'll find the collar buttons 


FASHION, easier, and permits a forward 

In a word: Whatever is fashion- movement of head or neck with 
able anywhere is included in the Z pay iN E. a & O. perfect comfort. 

‘Cute’ BRAND. WIDTH 4 INCHES. It’s practical; that’s all. 


AT YOUR OUTFITTER’S. 


= You Aren’t Obliged ; ees. 


to wear ALmosa and kindred ? : 9 
shapes, ory preferthelarger @ “¢ Ma tL CB 
i 
“C4uts BRAND ALMOSA 
ELKHORN. 








scent 
Suspenders 


A much needed 
Reform. Z 
Perfect Comfort to the Wearer. 


Popular for full dress wear 
because they cannot crease 
the shirt-bosom and the/ 
straps are never seen. 






















No dragging on the shoulders. 

The trousers keep their shape because they 
are never pulled up from the shoe and there is 
no strain on the bands. No sewed joints to 
come apart. 

The scientific principle of the pulley acting on 
the cord insures perfect freedom of movement 
in any position. 

To wear them is to like them. 

On sale by all first-class dealers or sent by mail on re- 

ceipt of price, 50c., 75¢., $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, post-paid. 
State height and weight. 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO. (Lim.), BUFFALO, N. Y. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention UUTING. 












W-L. DoucLas 
$3 SH SHO 1S THE BEST. 





FIT FOR AKING. 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
SA ERENCH& ENAMEL! ED CALF. 


4. $3.50 Fine CALF & KANGAROO. 
$3.50 POLICE,3 SoLEs. 
: 0 $2. WORKIN 
$2 2 *EXTRA FI Nome NS, 
$2.$|75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 
Diane e, 
$2 5 
BEST DONGOLa 
S$ SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
’ L-DOUGLAS 
ROCKTON. MASS 
Over a Mitten People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally ety 
They give the best value for the ae. 
equaj custom shoes in style and 
Thole wearing qualities are unsurpas: 
The prices are uniform,---stam on sole. 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes, 
"f your dealer cannot supply you wecan, 





























$2 87 will pay for a pair of the 
¢ 


“STANDARD” SHOES, 


DELIVERED TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, FREE OF CHARGE. 


® ® ® 
The Standard Shoes have been sold for 


five years, have proved satisfactory for style, 
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perfect fit and durability. They are made 
of the best selected material, are hand-welted 


and finished in the _ best 






workmanship. 


The perfection which 
i= 


No.1. Hand-welte4, and made of fine 


selected Calfskin, Patent Leather, or shoe manufacturing has at- 
Russian Calf, Razor Toe with tips, 
in congress or lace. Please send 


Sanur aah Sout Gale tained in the last few years, 
enables us to furnish, in most cases, a bet- 
ter fit than can be obtained if shoes are 
made to measure, and a trial of these goods 


will prove our assertion. 


SB ® 


No. 3. Hand-weited and made of fine 
selected Calfskin, or Patent-Leather, 
Broadway or Plain Toe, in either 
congress or lace. 


All of these shoes are made on the 
Standard Measurement. 


IN ORDERING you only need to look for 
your size and width in your old shoes. C 
stands for 3 width, D for 4 width, E for 5 


No. 2. Hand-welted, made of fine selected width, F for 6 width, FF for 7 width. 


Calfskin, London Toe with tips, in either Sizes 5 to Il. 
congress or lace. ’ 


Standard Shoe Co., "Kosron mass.” 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING, 
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PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.’S 40 ACRE PARK, ADRIAN, MICH. 


Nothing is more attractive —__ 


for a gentleman’s country place than a model 
Deer Park, and 


Nothing equals ““‘THE PAGE” 


for enclosing the same. The deer and elk stay 
in; the hounds and curs stay out. 


With posts four rods apart, there is no sagging, no obstruc- 
tion to the view. 


It costs less than palings. Address, 


Pace Woven Wire Fence Co.. 
ADRIAN, MICH. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTING. 
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FACTS. .. 
Tue Gens Farts Bucxsoaros 


ARE HIGH CLASS CARRIAGES. 


AWARDED TWO MEDALS AT WORLD'S 

FAIR. 

HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD GIVEN ON 
BUCKBOARDS. 

AWARDED DIPLOMA BY BOARD OF LADY 
MANAGERS FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN. 


They are Used by the Best Class 
of Carriage Buyers. 


Do you want a Catalogue? 


Send for it. 


GLENS FALLS BUCKBOARD CO., 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


D. L. Rosertson, Pres. 
W. B. Grirrin, Sec. and Treas. 
proof and odorless. 


Hides & Skins sc" 


Tue Crossy Frisian Fur Co., Box 19, Rochester, 





Tanned for robes and 
rugs. Soft, light, moth- 













—~ 
e) ,¢-5 
The Improved, Sey Kacc.atinc, “Old Reliable’ 
“4 has no superior. World’s Favorite. 6 Cents in stam 
for new 112 page Poultry Guide and Catalogue for 18: 
J Povurry ror Prorrr made plain. Address, RELIAB 
INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Quincy, Iu 





No Profit—No Pleasure 
In a Horse with a Sore Mouth. 


You need not have one if you use 


. HUMANE 


18 
Ly y. 





\ 
& 


Treat the Family Pet to one. 


ROBERT BONNER SAYS: 

‘“*]T am using your bits at my farm, and it affords me great 
pleasure to say that I never used any bit that works so sat- 
isfactorily on all kinds of horses, It has only to become 
known in order to come into general use. 

Price Reduced to $1.00, Post-paid. 

They will control the most vicious horse without punish- 
ment. Every Bit Tested and Warranted. All ni: kel. 
Forged. The strongest bit made. Promotes speed, gives 
confidence. Sure cure for pullers, check fighters and 
tongue lollers. 

Stop using the cruel over-draw bit and check your horse 
from the chin. 

Highest testimonials from Budd Doble, Ed Bither, Frank 
Starr, H. D. McKinney, and one thousand great horsemen. 
Beware of infringements. Don‘t miss this chance. Address 


HUMANE BIT CO., Lock Box 335, Newark, WN. J. 








Complete 


‘Fertilizers 


for potatoes, fruits, and all vegetables require (to secure the largest yield and best quality) 


At Least 107% 


Actual Potash. 


Results of experiments prove this conclusively. How and why, are told in our pamphlets. 


They are sent tree, 
dollars. 


It will cost you nothing to read them, and they will save you 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York- 











feet 


(This label registered in the Patent Office.) 





PRICE PER 


Gladding’s Hoof Dressing. 


This design shows label on Gladding’s 
Whale Oil and Tar Hoof Dressing and Lini- 
ment ; get the Genuine, take no substitute. 

It is used by numerous horsemen who are 
owners of good horses, and from the good re- 
sults it has given they recommend it to others. 
It will positively soften and toughen horses’ 


that have become hard and brittle from 


constant driving on hard roads. 


Packed in quart screw top cans, with a brush for each can. 


Also 1 gallon cans, with screw top. 


CAN, $1.00. PRICE PER 1 GAL. CAN, $3.00. 


Send for Special List. 


For Sale by all Saddlery and Harness Houses, o*>y P, HAYDEN, Newark, WN. J. 


When*corresponding* with advertisers kindly mention OcTiInc. 
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Cheltenham ([lilitary Academy M246000404 
guissirin ius Harvard Frasein, ComelLaghy takers | @ DI. Scott’s Electric Belt 


f lvania and West Poin : . : 
JOHN C. RICK, Ph. D., Principal,” OGONTZ (near Philadelphia), quickly cures Rheumatism, Gout, Liver 
NEW YORK MILITARY AGADEMY,. and Kidney Trouble, Nervous Debility, In- 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y, The new building finished in ¢ digestion, and kindred com- 
January. For catalogue address Cor. C. J. Wricut, A. M. plaints. 

STUDY. tive hones So Gatoon Belt; Go pewor’” so 
b ] » wer, 5 
HOuse Low ratce tad pertect santos )\, Satin Belt, 125 power, $10 

tion. Trial lesson 10 cents. Catalogue free. AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 47 College Bldg., Buffalo, N, Y. | é or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


X price with 10 cents added for post- 
ROSES & PLANT oy SFEDS HALF ~ A valnaliie book freeon ap- 
each. price. <A plication. 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 


Our ey Pe meen’ or Gemoees iene, teteoes wae iS 
we can sell goods 80 cheap, and a packet o oice Room 6, 844 
Pansy Seeds, to all who will mention this paper. : Broadway, Quick S ge lion wag 
Address, The CALLA GREENHOUSES, CALLA. 0. | @ AGENTS WANTED, 2 S0tit Pose 
TS TTT LL TT a Fe 
: AFine18k.Gola “ 
Plated —— j= iM 
every reader o PIMPLY FACES. 
T this paper Largest establishment in the world for the treat- 
ment of SKIN, SCALP AND NERVES. John H. Wood- 
bury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y. City. 
Inventor of WooppuryY’s FactauSoap. Send 10c. 
for sample and 150 page book on Dermatology. 


Cutthi a 

With your fullname and aft FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, 

oa hg antargg D.O. No attorney's fee until patent 1s 

Jered goliftisbed watches obtained, Write for Inventor's Guide 
y ©: 


xpress for examination, a <n ae i  <; ce 
andi fyouthink it equal in - ] 5 
ery yen Sp ry 1 Ul Ih B al r Ss P l I I Ss. 
$3.75,anditisyours. Wesen SZ. Wy) Great English pa ed + al 
Gout, Rheumatism an 











thatyou can return it atany 
time within one year ifnot 


. 
satisfactory and {tyousellor Kidney Comopiaints. 


34, round box 14 pills. 
At all druggists, and 224 William St., 
New York. 


give you ONE FREE. Write 
atonce,as weshalleend our 
samples for 80 days only, 


7 serene ot: 

oe nC Thirty excursions to Europe. 
ee EUROPE Ocean tickets by all lines. 
Cc Send for ‘Tourist Gazette.” 

\ F. C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


y/, 
>| 
cause the sale ofeix we will A fil Sure, prompt and effective. Oval box 
HH 


(ENS | 








13 cents a I.b. Official Ticket Agent, ees > Erie ——— 
Write te PIEDMONT TOBACCO CO., WINSTON, N.C. 25 to $50 ——— 


en OF 


c using or selling 
THIS ‘a “Qld Reliable Plater.” Only 

G practical way to replate rusty and 

& OUT >) worn knives, forks, spoons, ete ; 


hen! Quickly done by dipping in melted 
i ={ and send it to us with yourname . eral caper eg polishing 
z and address and we willsend you es or machinery. Thick plate at ono 

‘ this watch by express for exam- ‘| operation; lasts § to 10 years; fine 

yy ge 2 ae . Soich = — om. 

for 5 E Ssent w 4 very platin ‘ 

You examine it and if you y Plater sells readily. Profits large 

think it a bargain pay our W. P. Harrison & Co., Colambus,Q 


4 sample price $1.85 = it 4 = 
jeciscnesmar an |The Safe Deposit Co, of New York. 




















" te _ the ee oe 
i better t many wa 
Fiijesuvorite iia’ wesece | — BXPBRIRNGE, SECURITY, SUCCESS. 
His entcetgceent 
REE nd absolutely free +=| SAFES BURGLAR AND FIRE PROOF 
of charge a lovely —= = —Strongly Guarded.— 
catalogue full of bargains. 140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 
Write to-day, this offer will FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
M not appear again. Address, GEO. H. VOSE, Secretary. 


cet EASTLAKE MFG. CO., 


Cor dame Sil ICA ®  PERSPIRING FEET 


J. W. BOUGHTON, Phila., Pa., Largest Manufacturer 


CURED. ODOR OR TEN- 
DERNESS OVERCOME. 
HARMLESS AND 
aval = REFRESHING. 
a WHITE CLOVER POWDER 
ECYPTIAN ey mail for 25 cents in stamps. 


MOORISH BUTTON & THURSTON, 


Fretwork f MFRS. 


crILces. |] yee RAvEL Gloss, 


A N 286 Brooklyn. - 71 Barclay St., 
TON & 201 Tremont St., . ye New York. 
for book charge for estimates. 

When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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({)uatr do you do with your copies of 


— Outing 


after you have read them and the new 
.. «ees... number comes to hand P 


DON T LAY THEM ASIDE WITH OUT-OF-DATE 
NEWSPAPERS AND WEEKLIES. 





be Outing Adjustable Binder mates sixnum- 


bersintoa 











handsome volume worthy ofa place in any library. There is always informa- 
tion in Outinc’s Record Department which you want in handy form for six 
months back. A file of OuTING is a complete history of the progress of athletics 
in this country for the past ten years. What better way of filing back numbers 
than in these cases? The numbers can be inserted by anyone and will always 
look neatly. The Binder is stamped in gold on the best cloth binding—latest 
style of adjustment. Your file of OUTING, instead of being part in the library, 
part in the sitting room, and part somewhere else, is all together, and thus good 
housekeeping is facilitated by the use of this useful and and ornamental 


contrivance. 


SE UIE YOU WILL SUBSCRIBE NOW AND REMIT 
THREE DOLLARS, THE REGULAR 
PRICE OF A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION (provided your sub- 

scription is new), WE WILL PRESENT YOU, 


Free of all Charge, 
WITH A BINDER WHEN WE MAIL THE FIRST NUM- 
BER OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION. 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS CAN SECURE THEM AT SIXTY CENTS EACH, 
OR WE WILL EXCHANGE THE UNBOUND NUMBERS FOR THE 
BOUND VOLUME FOR $1.00. 





THE OUTING COQO., LTD., NEW YORK. 
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Collies, Irish Setters and 
English Pugs at Stud. 


The famous Collies 


COLDDUST 
(29213), fee $100, 


CH. THE SQUIRE 


(20881), fee $50. 


CURZON 


o>. litter brother to the famous Putley Don, 
fee Discount of 30 a cent. made in 
cases of bitches owne - 4 members 
of the Collie Clu 
The Peerless Irish Setter 


CH. TIM 


(28051), fee $25. 


CH. PRIDE OF PATSY 
(25144), fee $20. 


CHLC. YOUNC TIM 
(27985), fee $20. 


ELCHO JR. Il 
26009), Ch. Elcho Jr—Nino, fee $20. Discount of 
80 per cent. made in cases of bitches owned by 
members of the Irish Setter Club. 
The Sensational Pug, 


CHLC. ATTRACTION 
(31815), winner of many first prises, _lacheding 
first New York 1894, fee $10. 
Grown dogs and puppies for sale. 
application. 


SEMINOLE KENNELS 


Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Price list on - 














RR roms 
UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST FOOD, AND 
HE CHEAPEST PERFECT FOOD MADE. Once 
used, er used. Meets every requirement for perfect con 
dition. Sold by Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Outfitters. 


AUSTIN & GRAVES, 116 Commercial SL, Boston, Mass 





ENTION 
OF THE AGH 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE cag 


- ro Nn NE POUND TIN 


75 CTS.PER Nala 


M FWHITMAN & 
BLn-CORIEE AMARKET STS. 


A. 





A. G. SPALDING 
& BRO.’S 


rine GOlf 


mm GO0dS 


a 


Every 
Requisite 
for 


the Game. 





NEW YORK. 


The Spalding 


Golf Club 


made of the 

best chilled 

steel, hand - fin- 

ished, and made 

from patterns fur- 

nished by the most 

skillful golf experts. 

Golf Balls, the Spalding 

Golf Ball, and the ‘‘ Silver 

y Town” Ball. Golf sundries 
and clothing for Golf players. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvTINeG. 
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SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of pricenamed, Responsibility ceases when book is mailed. 


ANGLING. 


American Anapfan's Book, Memorial Edition. 
Norris ‘ . ‘ ‘ . ° 
American Fish ° 
American Game Fish 
American Salmon Fisherman. 
Angling. Blakely 
Angling Sketches . 
Angling for Salt Water Fish 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall . ° 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury . ; 


t= © iChoth, 
Wells ‘i ° 


Fishing in American Waters. Scott | - . 
Fishing with the Fly . ‘ ° 
Fishing with Hook and Line 

Fly Rods and Fly Tackle. Wells 


Frank Forrester’s Fish and Fishing 


Home Fishing in Home Waters. S. Green 

More About Black Bass. Henshall i . 
1 Go A-Fishing. Prime ‘ x . . 
Practical Angler, The. _ Clark Cloth, 


Scientific Angler. Foste 
The Game Fish of the Northern States. Roosevelt 


BOATING AND YACHTING. 


A Family Canoe Tri Mrs. peteemeed 
Amateur Sailing. iddle 

American Yacht List. . 

Beat Building and Sailing. Neison 

Boat Sailing and Management. Prescott 
Boat Sailors’ Manual 


Boat Sailing for Amateurs . 

Canoe and CampCookery. “ Seneca” 

Canoe and Boat ser Se for Amateurs. 
Stephens ° ° ° 

Canoe Handling. C.B. Vaux . ‘ . 


Canoe and Camera. Steele 

Canvas Canoes: How to Build Them. 

Corinthian Yachtsmen ° 

Cruises in Small Yachts 

Foreand Aft Seamanship . 

Four Months in a Sneakbox. Bishop 

Hand-Book to the U.S. Local Marine Board 
Examination ‘. 

Knots, Bends and Splices. 

Knots, Ties and Splices 

Model Yachts. Grosvenor . ° ° > 

Practical Boat Building. Neison ‘ » 

Practical Boat Sailing. Fraze 

Sailors’ Handy Book. Lieut. ‘Qualtrougt, U.S. N. 

Sails and Sail Making ‘ 

Simple Elements of Navigation 

Steam Yachts and Launches. Kunhardt 

The America’s Cup 

The New American Coast Pilot from Mobile 
Bay to St Johns, N. B 

Thorn's Practical Nav igation 

Vacation Cruising. Rothrick 

““Who Won?” Capt. Summers 

Yacht Building for Amateurs. 

Yacht and Boat > Kemp 

Yacht Designing. Bidd 

Yacht Races for the pve s Cup 


- Field 


Biddle 


Cloth, 

— 

Yachts, Small. C. B. Kunhardt 

Yachtsman’s Guide. Patterson 

Yachting Under American Statut 

Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules vet the Road, 
Signals, Seamanship, © aaa 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adirondack Tales. Murra R ‘ 
Adventures in the Wilderness. Murray 
Camping and Camp Outfits. Shields 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson 
Camping and Cruising in _— . 
Forest Runes. ‘“ Nessmuk” . ° 
Hints on Camping. Henderson ‘ ‘ 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Hunter and Trapper’s Guide 
Mountain Trails in Colorado 
Ranch Life. Roosevelt 
Trapper's Guide. Newhouse 
Up the North Branch . 
Woodcraft. ‘‘ Nessmuk” 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, 
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239 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


HORSE. 
Diseases of Horses. Dalziel 
Mayvhew’s Horse Doctor 
Practical Horse Keeper 
Riding Recollections. Whyte Melvilie 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding 
Saddle and Sentiment. A Story of the Turf 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America . 
Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
A Mighty Hunter 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of 
the World 
Big Game of North America 
Book of the Game Laws 
Boy’s Book of Sport 
Cruisings in the Cascades 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus 
Frank oe s Field Sports. Two an, 
eac 
How I Became a Crack Shot. 
Letters to Young Shooters 
How to Hunt and — Batty | 
Modern Shotguns 
Shooting on the Wing 
Sportsman’s Paradise 
Sport with Rod and Gun 
Still Hunter. Van Dyke . 
The Crack Shot ; or, Rifleman’s Guide 
The Dead Shot ; "or, Sportsman’s Guide 
The Modern American Pistol and Revolver 
Wild Fowl Shootin Leffing well 
Wing and Glass all ‘Shooting witha Rifle. 
H. C. Bliss 


-$ 


Cloth, 


Farrow 


KENNEL. 

American Kennel. Burges 
Collie, The 
Common Sense of Dog Doctoring 
Dog, Diseases of. Dalzie 
Dog, Diseases of. Hill 
Dog Breaking. Floyd . 
Dogs of Great Britain and America 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond 
Dogs: Their Management and lesan in 

Disease. Ashmont ° ° 
Fox Terrier, The 
Greyhound, The ‘ ° 
Kennel Secrets. Ashmont ‘ 
Pedigree Record Book, Fifth Generation 
Practical Kennel Guide. Stables 
Principles of Dog Training. Ashmont 
St. Bernard, The 
The Dog in "Health and Digesce. ” Milis 
The Mastiff, History of. 
‘The Scientific Education of the "Dog t to the > Gun 
Training Trick Dogs 


TEN NIs. 


Lawn Tennis in Our Own Country. Siocum. 
Cloth, 
Lawn Tennis asa wom of Skill. By Lieut. s. 


C. T. Peile ‘ 
Practical Lawn Tennis. Jas. Wright 
Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rackets and Fives 


ATHLETICS. 

American Cricket Annual . . Cloth, 
American Football. Walter Camp . 
Always Strong and Happy. By J. R. Judd 
Around the World — _T. venaeens Two 

vols., each ° ° 
Art of Boxing, The 
Badminton Dihvary of Sports. 
Bohn meng 4 

Boxin 

Per vol. 
Foil and Sabre 
How to Bowl 
Schools and Masters of Fencing, " The Future 

ag ewe | s Directory, The 


Per vol. 
of Athletics—Cricket, Rowing, 
ootball, atte = sateen 


e Swordsman 
Leis Daal on American Football. "By Stagg’and 
iliam . 
Walter Camp's Book of ‘College Spor ts 
Wheels and Wheeling 
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OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 








" Ask for the 
New Japanese Perfw 


j MAT -SU-KI-TA 


E CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


og Have much pleasure in introducing to their American 
clientele their latest perfume 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. 


“Itis a perfume with a 
“subtle insinuating charm 
“that cannot be described. 
“Its name is Matsukita, 
“a fairy name in itself, 
“redolent of the fragrance 

m ‘of flowers.” 
New York Observer. 
We heartily commend it to 
all lovers of the celebrated 


Crab-Apple Blossoms 


ND 

Crown Lavender Salts 
so popular all over the i 
world. Sold Everywhere. 


& 





5 THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s— . 
_ 7m Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 

And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 

Send 5c. for sample package. 

Beeman Chemical Co. 
107 Lako St., Cleveland, 0. 

j Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 





CAUIOMES 


HOW TO GET A 


CHOICE FRUIT RANGH 


ON EASY PAYMENTS. 
Improved to your order and cared for until 
roductive. Income sure and permanent. 
nvestment safe and profitable. Illustrated 

pamphlet free. Send forone. It will pay you. 


CHARLES E. DAY, 
LOS 


ANGELES, CAL. 


Londondersy 
Mithia 
opens\with a vim_ 
snap\sparhle_bub- 
ble is efferves- 
cent as ee 


PINTS 
AND 
QUARTS 


Longs 


Litnin’ DERRY 


SPRING WATER G@ 
Avasnua. AH. 


7 iy 





FOR YOU? 


It may be a disagreeable thing to talk 
about, but it isn’t a thousandth part as disa- 
greeable to discuss as itis painful to endure. 


WE HAVE DISCOVERED an entirely new 
principle, protected by U. S. Gov’t, by 
which any form of Piles, Hemorrhoids, 
Fissures, or Fistula can be cured assure 
as day follows night. No matter how 
long standing, how many doctors, medi- 
cines, and treatments have failed; we tell 
you of an original, common-sense, painless 
home cure. Particulars and proofs for 
nothing. A dollar for the cure, post- 
paid. Itis neither salve, ointment, lini- 
ment, suppository, wash, instrument, or 
medicine. It isamew principle. Address 

Komchacin Caloric Co., 193 Lincoln 8t., Boston, Mass, 











TS alms, Ferns, 
2 Orchids, Cactus, 
boos, Orange trees, Trop- 
icai Fruit trees,’ Economic 
plants, etc., in immense vari- 
= Safely ship every- 
where, by Mail, press or 
Freight. Special low rates. 
New Catalogue, finely illus- 
trated, tells all about tbis 
ject. Se 


sub. t Free. 
REASONER BROS., Oneco, Florida. 


CHOICE DECORATIVE 
PLANTS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvT1Na. 
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$.; SMALL PROFITS. FISHING TACKLE. quick sates. = 
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DO YOU CAMP OUT? 


If so you should send for 1895 catalogue of The Protean 
iTent. ITISAWONDER. Catalogue Free. 


A.S.COMSTOCK. - - - Evanston, Ill. 


BUSY FOLKS’. e e world in andgomne cabinet 
HOME GY MNASIUM. for home ‘Always ready. Aa- 
—— for weak and strong. 

low. Terms easy. Sent 


ontrial. Physical Culture Chart, illustrated, 10 cents. 
Whitney Home Gymnasium Co., ROCHESTER, N.Y 











ESTABLISHED, 1837. 


J.B. CROOK «& Co., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


FISHING TACKLE, 
1101 & 11914 BROADWAY, Between 28th and 29th Streets, 
NEW YORE CITY, U.S.A. 


OUR SPECIALTIES FOR 1894. 


FEATHERWEIGHT Split Bamboo Fly Rods, 4 9z. 
8-Strip Split Bamboo Fly and Bass Rods. 
Hand-made Split Bamboo Rods, Bass or Trout, $7.00. 
Greenhast Rods, 44% oz.; Lancewood Rods, 4% 0z., $7. 00 each, hand-made. 
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Salmon, Trout and Bass Flies of the eee: Soe. We carry the Largest and Choicest Line 
of Fishing Tackle of any house in the United 

Our UT F: on Nos 8. 10 and i2 Sproat Hoo ot SE Conte Dow Beatty a the 
best in the market; per gross, $2.50. Send for asample lot and you will not revret it. 


We publish a Catalogue and send it to any 
address on reeelpt of postage 











Poor Fishing Tackle 


will not hold a “‘ Tarpon.” It takes the best to cap- 
ture this noble game fish, and before going to Florida 
equip yourself for the sport from our finely selected 
stock of 


Rods, Reels, Lines, Etc. 


A large assortment of tackle at low prices for all 
kinds of Southern fishing. 


Dame, Stoddard & Kendall, 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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Are the chosen arms of ex- 
perts everywhere. 

Are used by the greatest 

wing shots. 

Most compact and 
accurate. 


Stevens Rifles, 
Pistols, 


Pocket Rifles, 


The greatest records 
known are made with 
Stevens Pistols, 


Sent to all parts 
of the world. 


99 Out of 100 at 50 yds 
at Walnut Hill, Mass. 
Dec. 31, 1890, by H. & 

arris with : 
Stevens 
Pistol 


MR, H. S. HARRIS, 


All the best known records with the pistol 
were made with Stevens Pistols, 


STEVENS RIFLES, PISTOLS, POCKET RIFLES 
ARE TRIUMPHS OF MODERN SKILL. 
Send for caningpes THE J, STEV ENS ARMS & TOOLS, 

a 


and other circulars. , P.O . 
Free to applicants. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


-NO- | 
“OLD CROW RYE” 


Is Genuine Unless 


THE WORD 


RYE 


is printed on the label 
and case, and our firm 
name is on the case, 
cork, capsule and la- 
bel. Many counterfeits 
are offered. 

Every barrel of rye 
whiskey made at this 
distillery for the past 
23 years has been sold 
and delivered to us. 

All the popular 
brands of wines liq- 
uors, malt liquors, 
&c.; very old and me- 
dium ages. | 


H. B. KIRK & 60., 


69 Fulton Street, 
ALSO 


Broadway & 27th St. 








TOMATIC REE 


HE LITTLE FINGER DOES Tr 
. THE AUTOMATIGREEL. 
i SES 
It will wind up the line 

a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever getg lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely by the hand 
that holds the rod. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


YAWMIAN & ERBE, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Please mention this papev. 


SICK TROUSERS 
With Baggy Knees 
CURED IN ONE NICHT. 
Pressed, Creased, and put in perfect shape by 
THE VICTOR SHAPER. 

Ask your clothier for it, or sendtous. Nickel 
Plated Steel, $1.00 per pair,C.O.D. 3 
$2.50. Write for circulars and wholesale 
rates, Agents wanted. 


E. H. ROBINSON, 





HIGHEST GRADE. 


Absolutely 





PRICE, 2s5c. 

We make Oiler and Pump 

Holders. Also Cheaper Oilers. 

CUSHMAN & DENISON, 474 9th Av. N.Y.. 





EASY. 
Handsomest, highest grade, 
fastest; 16 to 22 lbs. High- 
est Award World's Fair. 
Overland cycles, all sizes, 
$40 to $75. Others $15 up. 
The Most Valuable and 
Permanently Profit- 

ncy Extant. Send for cata. and save money. 

Estab, 1864. Rouse, Hazard & Co., Mfrs., 

70 G St., Peoria, ILL. 


® SYLPH CYCLES £1 

















Room 24, 644 Broadway, N.¥. 


STANDARD, KHeEDUCED To 
0 KS NEW CATALOGUE FREE. 10c 
SAPULAR TOOK CO. cHICAcA 


WHERE'? Get full information about any desired 
esco' or 


independent tour or from 
H. GAZE & SONS, L’td., 115 Broapway, New York. 


send we. forthe TOURIST GAZETTE. 





MARLIN-2 5-2 OF 


Write for L: 
rie Cutalomae to. ON THE MARKET. 


Send fifteen cents and we will mail you a pack of the 


Best Quality Playing Cards, special design. 
When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 


THE Martin Fire Arm Co., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











